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EDITORIALS. 


The Psychology of 
Denominationalism 

A good deal has been written and is 
being written in regard to the reason 
@ etre of the various Christian denomina- 
ions. No single factor can be assigned 
as ‘‘cause’’ of denominationalism. All 
ot the great bodies are the product of 
complex historical tendencies and process- 
es, and have attained their present 
positions in response to the way in which 
they have met or are meeting man’s 
social, moral, and religious needs, Of 
course each one of us thinks that his 
church is ze church and his denomination 
the denomination, just as he thinks that 
his country is ¢#e country, his race, the 
race, and his language, ¢he language of 
all in the world. 


If we apply the pragmatic test we shall 
find that out of the complex of ‘ causes ” 
two or three leading ones can be assigned. 
But let us first of all remember that very 
few of us to-day belong to our churches 
for the same reasons that the. ‘‘ fathers” 
of the church assigned as their reasons, 
Benjamin Franklin and I are both 
Americans, he, because he chose to be 
one, and J, because I choose to remain 
one. The founders of the great denomina- 
tions, ancient or modern, were hewing 
new paths to meet new needs, to release 
new moral and spiritual energies, because 
old paths had failed to lead to the realm 
of freedom and power and fellowship 
with the Divine. “We follow in their 
train.’ They left the old to establish a 
new for certain reasons which seemed 
good to them. We are connected with 
the movements that they started for 
entirely different ‘‘reasons.”’ The “reason” 
for the faith that is in us is not by any 
manner of means the same as 
“reason” for the faith that was in them. 


Some Jof jus belong to the church for » 


the simple reason that we were brought 
up in it and it continues to meet our 
needs, if we have any; and if not, then 
because it is easier to belong than to 


the, 


make a noise about breaking ecclesiastical 
* connections, 

Aga‘n some of us are. connected with 
particular religious organizations because 
our dispositions fit in with the polity or 
the theology or the tradition of “our” 


particular body. In one of William 
James’ essays on Pragmatism in discussing 
the “schools” of Philosophy he speaks 
of the “tough”? and the “tender.” 
Empiracists are, according to his classi- 
fication, “‘ tough is idealists and absolu- 
tists are ‘tender.’ Most people ‘that 
have really founda ‘church home’ in 
which they can work and enjoy life may 
be similarly classified. Perhaps the 
Baptists may be said to be “ tough”’ and 
the Catholics “tender,” ecclesiastically, 
That is to say, there are some types of 
mind that resent the idea of ecclesiasticism, 
sacerdotalism, traditionalism, monarchy, 
in religious matters, They are 
clesiastical “toughs,” to continue James 
interesting classification. On the other 
hand there are some who welcome the 
priestly, the traditional, the sacramental, 
the ecclesiastical. Between these two 
extremes are dozens of other --sects 
(divisions of the Christian world) with all 
shades of congregationalism and ec- 
clesiasticism, to suit any need and to 
meet any situation. 


A’ great deal is to be said against 
“ overlapping” in our religious work, 
As Mr. Vories pointed out in a fécent 
article in this journal it seems a crime that 
the Christian forces, all too few, should 
weaken their positions by undue “ overlap- 
ping.” But we have overlapping in 
politics, in education, in business, and 
progress has been made, not simply in 
spite of overlapping, but because of it. 


Scientific combined with commercial over- 


lapping has led to nearly all the great 
inventions and discoveries. Our present 
denominations themselves are the: children 
of ecclesiastical overlapping. Our fathers 
found new roads for the spirit, 


Overlapping is bad, very bad. There 
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ds only one thing tnat is worse, and that 
‘is no overlapping at all. 

‘Of course’ it’ is’ expensive. ‘So is 
ti politics. So is a multiplication of 
‘small colleges instead of one big one. So 
‘are separate homes; but: the common 
‘dining room js not well patronized; even 
so. Some things are worth more than 
the money it costs to maintain them. 

But this is not an argument for rabid 
denoiinationalism. We have to learn 
that each has its p!ace and its work, and 
we have to learn to give each its place 
‘under the sun to show what it is and 
‘what it is worth. That is what really 
happens anyway, in spite of the high 
‘pretensions we make about our special 
“ism” or “ology.” Let us recognize 
the facts, and then use our God-given 
‘sense, under the leadership of the spirit of 
love, to do God’s will in the world. 


-A Critical Estimate 

As we close the 1919 chapter and 
enter upon its successor the easy thing is 
‘to prophesy. Prophecy offers a clear 
field for the imagination, On the other 
hand, to critically but justly estimate 
‘what has gone before imposes certain 
restraints growing out of loyalty to facts. 
This is a more difficult as it isa more 
profitable task. The year rorg can 
hardly be said to have gone down ina 
trailing cloud of glory. It is like an un- 
pleasant dream difficult of banishment to 
the shadows of oblivion. We ask for- 
‘giveness for calling to mind its moment- 
ous tragedies Jong enough to deepen our 
intelligent ne interest in the events of 
1920. 

Few if any of the atitial cycles in 
which mother earth indulges have been 
ushered in with greater promise of safe- 
guarding and enriching the future of 
humanity than the year I9tg.. The 
ea war of history had just closed. 

nthe eyes of ordinary men justice had 
triumphed signally.» ‘The participants in 
‘the struggle laid down .arms:on condi- 
‘tions which, though’ firm, were terpered 
‘to an almost - unbelievable degree with a 
Spirit of comprehensive justice and even 
mercy. ‘To these conditions: the nations 
‘bound thetiselves in’ open and honorable 
eontract. Men's: hopes ran hight A new 
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day seemed to be dawning and though it 
could not ‘recall the dead, it gave as- 
suratice that their last full: measure of 
devotion® should. immeasurably ‘enrich 
humanity’s heritage. 

‘The stage was thus set for the final act 
of. a world drama; a drama which had 
surpassed in tragedy all creations of the 
imayinations. The leading role passed 
from heroic youth to practical statesmen ; 
the dominant theme from silent sacrifice 
to clashing interests, We have it on 
good authority that the fourteen points 
to which every nation was honorably 
bound'were seldom if ever mentioned at 
the peace table... The peace conference 
so far from presenting to the world a pic- 
ture of moral triumph dwindled by 
degrees into something hardly less digni- 
fied than an old-time scramble for the 
spoils of war. . The last act-of the drama, 
the so-called Peace of Versailles, goes 
down in history as a tragedy more solemn 
than the war itself. 

Viewing the present situation. in the 
large two significant tendencies have been 
born out of the travail of peace. The 
first of these is disillusionment. This has 
happened on so large a scale as to be of 
more than passing interest. What follows 
upon disillusionment is generally one of 
two things, pessimism or realism. Men 
either become hopeless or they learn to 
hew closer to the hard facts of experience. 
The latter is we believe a marked tenden- 
cy of the much discussed. post-war mind, 
If there goes with it due regard for man’s 
moral and spiritual possibilities, it is pure 
gain, Take acase in point. Millions of 
hearts beat faster as they contemplated a 
peace in harmony with the fourteen 
points. Phoenix-like, a mew world was 
to rise from the ashes of the old. When 
the new world actually came, it was 
indeed new, though it was neither more 
beautiful nor more habitable tham the old. 
The disillusionment was. abrupt and clean- 
cut) So much:so. that all along the line 
it was) tempered’ with righteous indigna- 
tion. In every nation there are large 
numbers of men and women who refuse 
to accept the formal outcome of the peace 
conference. In some senses it is already 
a vestige of the past.. It isthe verdict of 
statesmen, too much swayed by the old 
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diplomacy with its despicable national in- 
terests, and backed by a public opinion 
resting upon vicious propaganda and a 
carefully censored press. The cry for a 
vindictive and reactionary peace which 
we acknowledge is evident in many 
quarters and» which furnishes apparent 
justification for the kind of peace that was 
worked out finds its chief explanation in 
the attitude of the very statesmen who 
point to it as explanation of their failure 
to contrive a peace of justice. In other 
words, the public opinion of the world is 
the outcome of a throughly organized pro- 
paganda supported by a narrow-minded 
censorship. These have virtually forced 
men everwhere to make up their minds 
on the basis of distorted facts and without 
knowledge of the real facts. In view of 
all this the truly remarkable thing is that 
there are so comparatively few who are 
hopeless and discouraged. The men and 
women of finest temper and ideals have 
been disillusioned without becoming pes- 
simistic. Among these same people there 
is, we believe, a note of realism. They 
see that humanity is a heavy creature 
without wings. It moves forward not by 
sudden flights, but rather by a process of 
gradual evolution and in proportion as 
men apply themselves to the good work 
of the world with intelligence, conviction 
and moral enthusiasm. 

The second tendency to which we 
would refer is unrest. This a social 
phenomenon. It begins at the bottom. 
It may therefore be contrasted with dis- 
illusionment which is mainly individual 
and operates, generally spesking, from 
the top down. This unrest strikes forcib- 
ly, almost irresistibly at some of the most 
firmly established pillars of our modern 
social structure. It is radical in the sense 
that it prefers if necessary the hazardous 
task of rebuilding to continued endurance 
of a social system shot through and 
through with manifest injustice. It is 
revolutionary in the more abrupt sense of 
that word oniy when forced to become so 
by the indifference and impenetrable class 
consciousness of the so-called best people. 
These folks have been deluded by propa- 
ganda. Their instinct of self-preservation 
has been throughly aroused. — Instead 
therefore of meeting the situation with 
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reason and a spirit of compromise these 
same people think to stay the rising tide 
of unrest by calling it names. Such 
epithets as “red” and ‘‘Bolshevism’” 
when hurled at ideas are viewed by most 
comfortably situated people as ample 
reason for shutting tight every avenue of 
approach to the mind. They can be liken- 
ed to the small boy who with wilful stub- 
bornness puts his fingers in his ears and 
shouts loudly and incoherently while his. 
elders try to get across some supposedly 
unsavory idea. The, hysteria of intoler- 
ance grows apace. Meanwhile, there can: 
be no doubt that in some quarters the 
unrest becomes more and more ominous. 

Where does Christianity stand? As az 
institution the answer seems to us unmis- 
takable, Its sympathy is cast too largely 
not with the restless, but with the intole- 
rant. To be sure, this isa generalizatiom 
to which there are happily notable ex- 
ceptions. Its truth, however, is sufficient- 
ly obvious to cause grave concern to: 
those who recall that when Jesus Christ 
spoke his words of sympathy and incisive 
condemnation, the common people heard: 
him gladly. 

What is the duty of Christians in this- 
day of unprecedented unrest? Is it to 
join the vast chorus of traffickers im 
epithets who view this impressive move- 
ment of the masses as a crime against 
civilization? To this every one with the: 
spirit of Christ must on reflection answer 
emphatically no. Is it to keep hands off 
while a different and perhaps a new social 
order takes form in our midst? Such 
aloofness would certainly spell disaster so- 
far as Christianity’s future influence is. 
concerned. It is rather to strive to under- 
stand by penetrating the mists of propa- 
ganda and misinformation which enfold 
and too frequently falsify these move- 
ments. In a word, Christians must be 
intelligent. They must labor to under- 
stand, to. estimate fairly the restless spirit 
that is seeking to clothe itself with a new 
social structure. If Christians refuse to 
do this they are but as those who stand 
at the gates shouting aloud their message 
of empty salvation while the dusty ranks 
of men pass by heedless. And finally, 
Christians must strive for justice. They 
must demand justice for others including 
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the Bolsheviks and that vast host of men making 
and women who have for centuries been protest. 


solemn though ‘inarticulate 
If Christians do this they may 


denied their birthright and who are today yet become the salt of the earth. 
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THE LIQUOR SITUATION IN JAPAN 


(OUTLOOK FOR PROHIBITION-HOW MISSIONARIES CAN HELP) 


The liquor situation in Japan is exceed- 
ingly serious. . Drunkeness. has increased 
rapidly during recent years. The. testi- 
mony to this effect isso nearly unanimous 
as to be conclusive, The steady drinking 
of sake with meals and after evening meals 

continues among the masses, while the 
narikin and others, whose incomes have 
been suddenly swelled because of the war, 
are drinking ‘foreign’ liquors as never 
before. Some of these ‘ foreign’ liquors 
are imported, but many of them are made 
at Osaka and other points in Japan. 

Liquor and, vice are associated in 
Japan as they were in America. It is 
‘practically certain that the fight, against 
commercialized prostitution, and. woman 
slavery will not be won till the drink 
traffic is restricted and drinking habits 
changed. 

Drink is causing inefficiency in business 
and the public service here as it did in 
America. So long as men do business, 
either public or private, at smachiaz,. so 
long will there be corruption and ineffici- 
ency. The wine and .women of these 
meeting places make for waste of time, 
energy and money, and breed both vice 
and crime. Some of Kyoto’s former 
public servants are said to be in jail for 
ibis reason. 

Good authority has been given for the 
arent that Japan. is becoming .the 
leader of all civilized countries in venereal 
disease. All one has to do is to walk the 
streets of the big citics with eyes open to 
know that venereal disease is taking a 
terrible toll from, the child life of Japan. 
Drink is not the only cause of this, but it 
‘is the most prolific cause. No other one 
thing causes so. much dissaserreesing 
vice as liquor does. 

. At present there is no deatriction upon 
Se sale of liquor in Japan. Any one 
who may sell.any other thing may sell 


liquor at any time to any person and in 
any quantity. . It is impossible to tell 
how. many places in Japan sell liquor. 
All that is known is that their name is. 
‘legion.’.. The government collects a tax 
on the manufacture and importation of 
liquor, but not on its sale. Hence no re- 
cord is kept of the places which sell it. 

It is the deliberate judgement of the 
writer that alcohol is a greater curse in 
Japan than it ever was in America, that 
its use here is more widespread and more 
steady, There was more public drunketr 
ness-in America, but there is more habitual 
drinking here, and the alcoholism of 
steady drinking is the thing most to be 
feared. 

Then, too, Japan is making a host of 
drunkards. .Some of them are seen on 
the streets these days, but to know how 
many they are one has to get a peep be- 
hind the scenes. Investigation in drinking 
places nights after pay days in several 
cities showed crowds of men drinking to- 
great excess. A. Japanese friend said 
they were largely laborers and farmers. 
At a meeting of new members of a tem- 
perance society in. Kyoto I heard testt- 
monies which told. sad stories of homes. 
broken by drunkenness. I could shut my 
eyes and imagine I was hearing over 
again the stories which were told so fre- 
quently in the earlier days of the temper- 
ance movement in America. 


OurLook FOR PROHIBITION 


Black as the clouds are at present, 
there is a rift and promise of sunshine 
tomorrow. 

Japan has more total abstainers today 
than ever before, Testimony is abundant. 
that more glasses are turned down or 
stand untouched at banquets than in. 
former years. Many business men have- 
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stopped drinking and no longer use liquor 
in their business... Some of them have 
done it deliberately, because they have 
recognized the inefficiency caused by 
drink.. Others have drifted into non- 
‘drinking habits almost unconsciously. 
They simply have been keeping ft, and 


hardly realizing what they did they re-' 


frained from using liquor till abstinence 
became a habit, and they were surprised 
when they discovered the fact. This is a 
hopeful sign. It suggests the different 
atmosphere which surrounds modern in- 
dustry and commerce from that of a few 
years ago. The world over. this is 
Noticeable. 

Democracy is growing in Japan. The 
poorer classes are coming to a new self- 
consciousness. They-are no longer satis- 
fied with the paternalism handed down 
from feudal days. Henceforth they will 
have more leisure and a larger share of 
‘the products of their toil; yes, anda share 
in the control of industry, Democracy 
in industry is coming as certainly as in 
politics. The more progressive and clear 
headed employers recognize this. . They 
do not wish to share. control of their 
business with alcohol-soaked workmen. 
But share they must in the near future, 
and so they ate seriously thinking about 
everything which pertains to clearheaded- 
ness and efficiency. A people free from 
alcohol are much more likely to be a 
clear headed, reasonable people than 
drinkers are. Forward looking captains 
of industry know this and they are ready 
to learn about how other countries are 
‘trying to solve the alcohol problem. 

During November the writer visited 
most of the cities between Nagasaki and 
Tokyo. Everywhere he found the people 
‘eager to hear about why America went 
-dry and how prohibition is working. The 
belief that prohibition is desirable for 
Japan seemed almost universa]l.. But the 
feeling that it is practically impossible to 
get prohibition in Japan was equally 
general. 

Japan is not yet ready for prohibition, 
‘but Japan is ready for prohibition propa- 
ganda. Any speaker who ‘will present 
the facts about alcohol, developed by 
modern industrial experience, will get a 
hearing in Japan; and any-one who can 
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tell how prohibition is’ working’ in’ other 
countries will find the people eager ‘to 
listen. The attitude toward prohibition of 
educators, editors, employers and public 
officials is much more friendly ia Japan 
now than that of the same classes was 
in America ten yearsago. With the ex- 
ample of prohibition in the United States, 
Canada, and other countries, to help com- 
plete the job in Japan, it should not take 
ten years to do it. 

Speaking to a conference of missionaries 
recently, the writer said he believed that, 
with a vigorous campaign of education 
wisely conducted all over Japan, prohibi- 
tion might be realized in five years. When 
this was reported to a Japanese Christian 
worker he replied, “‘ That man does not 
know Japan.” Admittedly he does not. 
But he knows what a success prohibition 
has been in Canada and in twenty-five states 
of America. He knows what a success it 
is going to be in the United States as a 
national policy. He also knows some- 
thing of Japan’s ambition to be a world 
leader in industrial achievement. If these 
two things are capitalized to the uttermost 
and an adequate campaign is immediately 
launched in Japan, it is easily possible 
that the time when prohibition becornes 
the national policy of the emrpire will be 
nearer five than twenty years from now. 
But whether the earliest possible date is 
five or fifty years away, one thing is 
certain, prohibition will not be here at 
such date unless a sane and effective 
campaign is launched immediately. 


How MIssioNArIEs Can Here 


If such a campaign is to be carried on, 
the Christians of Japan must do most of 
the: work and furnish the enthusiasm 
which knows no discouragement. This 
does not mean that the movement-should 
be religious in any formal sense. The 
movement which wins prohibition for 
Japan. will be a citizens’ movement as was 
the Anti-Saloon League in America. It 
will get cooperation from’ all sorts’ of 
good citizens by demonstrating that 
alcohol is a national.enemy and that it 
does not pay in either men or ‘money. 
But the people who do the demonstrating 
and who stay in the fight when “it ‘seems 
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to be going against them, wiil/be those 
who believe that a God of righteousness 
reigns supreme and whose lives are driven 
by the dynamic of Christian love. 


Prohibition would not be thé policy of 
the United States and Canada today, had 
there been no Christian forces in those 
Countries. It was the patience and perse- 
verance and sacrificing efforts of Christian 
Citizens which ultimately broke through 
the indifference of the massés, brought 
the facts to their attention and so won the 
support of all clear headed citizens.’ The 
Christians of America won the fight by 
demonstrating that the liquor traffic is a 
terrible waste of men and material and 
that prohibition means increased efficiency, 
cleaner government and better business. 
But it was Christians who did the demon- 
strating. 


‘It will be the same in Japan. There is 
not sufficient moral energy anywhere else 
to break through the customs of centuries 
and to initiate anything so radical as 
prohibition. The Christians must lead 
the way. Missionaries can help by creat- 
ing a holy zeal toward this work in the 
hearts of Japanese pastors and Christians. 
_ In my college days I often heard that 
“Facts are the fuel of missionary zeal.” 
This is equally true about temperance 
zeal. What is needed is such a presenta- 
tion of facts as will show that the alcohol 
problem is a big thing, one of the funda- 
mental problems of democracy. 


A social worker of note in, New Eng- 
land was long indifferent to the fight for 
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prohibition. She considered prohibition ° 
a negative thing and she was interested in 
cofistructive work, One day some facts 
about the relation of alcohol to child 
welfare arrested hér attention. She began 
to study and soon she was telling social 
workers that their problems’ were hope- 
less in. an alcoholized society. She learn- 
ed that the alcohol problem is one of the 
fundamental problems, of democracy, and 
with marvelous ability and success she 
threw herself into the fight for prohibi- 
tion. 

Facts did it. Learn the facts yourself. 
See that you realize how big and im- 
portant the alcohol question is. Then 
give these facts to others, 

A. veritable arsenal for such work is a 
“Handbook of Modern Facts About 
Alcohol’”’ by Cora Frances Stoddard. 
It is probable a supply of these books 
will soon be in Japan. Meanwhile they 
can be obtained for fifty cents from The 
American Issue Publishing Co, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 

Get your heart right. Then get your 
head right. Then see that Japanese Chris- 
tians share your experience. If this is 
done there will.soon be prohibition meet- 
ings in evety town and village of Japan, a 
Japanese temperance literature will be 
developed, a lot of little fires will be 
started. They will spread and become 
one big fire, and in a few years Japan will 
outlaw the liquor traffic and the Orient 
will be saved from the curse of alcohol. 


D. M. GANDIER, 


RESPONSE 


(Delivered at reception tendered by Dr. Midzuno) 


In September I had the great pleasure 
of being present at the Annual Meeting 
of the Federal Council of Missions in 
Korea as Fraternal Delegate from the 
Federated Missions in Japan, At one of 
the sessions representatives from the new 
Government-General were present and 
addressed the Council. In addition the 
delegates were invited to a delightful re- 
ception at the Governor-General’s man- 
sion, I had a rare opportunity of getting 
close to the present situation in Korea. I 
learned to appreciate even more than be- 
fore the difficulties in the situation in 
Korea both from the standpoint of the 
missionaries and from the standpoint of 
the new Government-General. 

I am sure that Dr. Mizuno and his as- 
sociates in the new Korean Government 
have long since discovered that mission- 
aries are natural-born critics! To criticise 
is not the only function’ of missionaries 
and it is not their chief function. But 
criticism is an unwelcome part of the 
work missionaries have to.do in any land, 
And so I am afraid that Dr. Mizuno will 
have to yield to the inevitable and endure 
missionary criticism both in Korea and in 
Japan as he is in the responsible office he 
now holds. 

But I want°to assure Dr. Mizuno this 
afternoon that in the first place the critie- 
ism of the missionaries will be discriminat- 
ing criticism. We believe with Edmund 
Burke that you cannot indict a whole 
nation, We believe that discrimination 
is the very soul of wholesome and just 
Criticism, We will not criticise Japan as 
a whole, nor the Japanese people as a 
whole, nor even the Government of Japan 
as a whole. We do not think it wise to 
use a shot-gun in our criticism and scatter 
shot all over the landscape of Japan. We 
think a rifle is better, for with a rifle we 
can hit a definite mark. So we try to be 
as definite and concrete in our criticism 
as possible. In such definite and discrimi- 
nating criticism we try to deepen the 
cleavage in both Japanese official and 
Japanese private life between that which 
is good and that which is bad. 


“The missionaries believe in Japan. 


And in the second place I want to 
assure Dr. Mizuno that the criticism of 
the missionaries is optimistic criticism, 
It is 
our duty as missionaries to have faith in 
God and also to have faith in man—and 
especially to have faith in the land to 
which. we come as missionaries, If we 
did not have a whole-hearted faith in 
Japan we would not be fit to be mission- 
aries to Japan. In spite of the recent 
outburst of harsh criticism of Japan. in 
America, which is the native land of the 
majority of us, we still believe in Japan, 
Even last spring in the midst of the 
horror of the reports that came to us of 
the things the agents of the Japanese 
government were doing in Korea—even 
then we persisted in our steadfast belief in 
Japan and we believed that a better 
happier day would dawn in Korea soon. 
We believe that Japan is sincere in its 
alignment with the allied non militaristic 
democratic nations. We believe especial- 
ly in the essential honesty, in the essential 
democracy, in the essential justice of the 
Japanese people. With this optimistic 
faith in Japan in our hearts we do not 
criticise in order to tear down and 
destroy nor in order to vent our spite. 
We criticise in order to build up and in 
order to speed the day, which we believe 
will surely come, when every good thing 
in Japan will have its triumph, In’ order 
to speed that day we shall be free in our 
criticisms and sometimes we shall be severe 
in our criticisms, and we may seem some- 
times to be harsh in our criticisms. But 
back of all our free and severe and even 
harsh criticisms there is always our firny 
optimistic faith in Japan. 

And this leads me to say in the third 
place that the criticism of the missionaries. 
is friendly criticism, It is the criticism of 
lovers. We missionaries not only believe. 
in Japan, we love Japan, With our inti- 
mate knowledge of Japan and the people 
of Japan we cannot help but love Japan.. 
But our love for Japan does not make 
our criticism any less severe. The only 
anger that we dread in all the world is. 
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the anger of a lover. Whether it be back 
in our childhood when we dreaded most 
the anger of our mother who loved us 
most—or whether it be in our manhood 
when we dread most the anger of a friend 
—or whether it be when we dread most 
of all the anger of the God who loved us 
so much that he died for us—it is always 
the anger which has love in it that means 
the most. It is our love for Japan which 
makes our auger so quick when we see 
the Japanese people or the Japanese 
government do things that are not worthy 
ot the Japan we love. When I. spoke 
before the Korean missionaries in Septem- 
ber I told them that I thought our anger 
over the things that were done by the 
Japanese government in Korea last spring 
was worse than their anger because of 
our greater love for Japan. Our love for 
Japan will not make us soft in our judge- 
ment and in our criticism. It may at 
times make us stern and harsh. But 
always our anger and our criticism are 
very close to grief whenever Japan falls 
below that high ideal for her which we 
have enshrined in our hearts, 

There is one definite suggestion which 
I would like to make to Dr. Mizuno and 
the new Government-General in Korea. 
The suggestion is that the Government in 
Korea should exercise a greater imagina- 
tion. I have often felt that it is a serious 
fault of governments everywhere that 
they do not have a bigger imagination—a 
greater sense of the dramatic. Govern- 
ments everywhere try to play the game 
in too safe and same a way. They are 
not dramatic enough. When the new 
Government went to Korea last summer 
great things were expected of it. And 
we believe that the new Government is 
doing and will do great things in Korea 
and for Korea. But if at the very begin- 
ning last summer the new Government 
could have one some big dramatic thing 
in reform, some big thing that would 
have caught the imagination of the Korea 
people and that would have caught the 
attention of the watchful critical world, 
they would have done a great service to 
Japan. The first thing the new Govern- 
ment did was to make a change in the 
Korean cemetery laws. Now this was a 
good reform and very likely it was the 


thing that could be done at once and it 
would take time properly to bring about 
the other bigger reforms. But there was 
no imagination in making that cemetery 
law reform first. If instead of that the 
new Government had at the very begin- 
ning abolished once and forever the 
practice of flogging in Korea jails, they 
would have made the whole world sit up 
and take notice that a better day had 
dawned in Korea. Even yet, it seems to 
to me, it is not too late for the new 
Government in Korea to do a big drama- 
tic thing that would make its difficult 
task easier both in Korea and before the 
eyes of the world. If tomorrow—or on 
Christmas Day—the new Government in 
Korea should grant a general and full 
amnesty to all the prisoners in Korean 
jails implicated in the uprising last spring, 
how that would capture the heart of the 
Korean people and the heart of the 
world. It seems to me that under. all 
the circumstances the Japanese Govern- 
ment in Korea could afford to be gener- 
ous in such a big free way as that. But 
it may be too bold in me to expect that 
the new Government in Korea should 
possess what no other government in the 
whole world seems able to have—an 
imagination and a dramatic sense. 

During the lamentable troubles in 
Korea this year the charge was made in 
many quarters that the uprising had been 
instigated by the missionaries. We all 
know that this charge was unjust. Both 
the old and new Governments-General in 
Korea would be the first to acknowledge 
that the missionaries did not instigate the 
political uprising. It is not the business 
of missionaries to do that anywhere. But 
in one sense—and here I want to be very 
careful that I may not be misunderstood 
—in one sense Christian missionaries are 
inevitably responsible for political unrest. 
For wherever the Christian religion goes 
it stirs up the personalities of men. In an 
extraordinary way the Christian message 
stirs up in men everywhere a greater 
self-consciousness and a_ greater self- 
decision and a greater sense of personal 
freedom and responsibility. In other 
words the Christian religion stirs up man- 
hood in every land. It is. impossible for 
any people that have been touched by 
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the Christian religion to live a slavish life 
or a butterfly life. «Men who have been 
touched by the Christian message cannot 
be trodden under foot easily and safely. 
And so for certain kinds of government 
policy there is dynamite in the Christian 
message. If the Japanese Government in 
Korea. wishes’ to. suppress the Korean 
people and to deny them freedom and 
autonomy and political justice and equal- 
ity—-then the presence of the Christian 
missionaries will be an embarrassment 
and will make the task of the Govern- 
ment infinitely more difficult... But if the 
spirit and the purpose of the Japanese 
Government in Korea are those of justice 
and democracy, if the Japanese Govern- 
ment wishes to create in Korea a high 
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type of intellectual and social and politica! 
manhood—then the presence of Christian: 
missionaries in Korea will be a greater’ 
help to the: Government than anyother: 
help could be in the whole world. »-We 
cannot change the Christian message and. 
the Christian message everywhere leads: 
toward manhood and freedom and demo~ 
cracy and brotherhood. We believe that 
this is the spirit and that these are the 
ideals of the new Government in Korea: 
and therefore with optimistic faith the 
missionaries in Korea and the missionaries 
in Japan will be able to work together 
with the Japanese Government to the 
great common end of the happiness of 
the Korean people. 1aKO 
ARTHUR D, BERRY 
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“The Woman’s Christian College which 
from its beginning has been, and’ still is 
housed in temporary 
quarters, has. recently 
purchased a site of about 
22, 5 acres of land located in a suburb west 
from the city of Tokyo. The distance in 
time to the station nearest this new site is 
45 minutes from the Central Station and 
about 25 minutes from what may be 
regarded, as. the center’ of Tokyo’s re- 
sidential district. It is located in the 
region in which the best new residential 
district is being developed. The cost of 
the land isin round numbers 270,000 yen. 
Adjoining the site is another lot of about 
12 acres on which the College has an 
option and may purchase. This would 
then give the institution a campus of 
approximately 32.5 acies, 

The appxal to the Inter Church World 
Movement outlines a program that calls 
for an outlay of about 7¢0,000 yen on 
necessary buildings to be, erected during 
the next five years. The total amount 
asked for for land, buildings, equipment 
and running expenses, in addition to the 
funds already. being received for the 
latter item, comes to. approximately 
1,775,000 yen, This sum includes 700,- 
000 yen for Endowment Fund needed to 
obtain recognition from the Government 
as a University with the power of con- 
ferring degrees, 


-In the midst of these larger plans for 
adequately housing the institution the 
problem of providing class rooms and 
dormitory accommodations, for the new 
class entering in April has to be solved. 
-Itis simply incredulous what, prices are 
these days, and Mission Boards probably 
feel that Japanese missionaries have gone 
stark crazy; but the cold fact remains 
that it costs more now to erect the sim- 
plest, flimsy wooden building than a first 
rate brick structure cost before the war. 
Itis this situation which almost forces a 
new institution which has not yet its own 
home to delay as long as_possible any 
building | operations in. the hope that 
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sooner, or later the. world may become 
somewhat deflated in ideas. and. prices. 
Thus. while the College has now its own 
land it will-be probably two‘years before 
any permanent buildings, excepting one 
or two dormitories, can be ready- for 
occupation, In the mean time a stre-- 
nuous effort is being made to secure the 
funds needed. This effort includes not 
merely an appeal to friends abroad but 
also the. organization of a Supporters 
Society in. Japan which has among its 
members. prominent Japanese who look 
upon,the work of the institution as one 
of the most effective means of .coopera- 
tion between the best elements of Japan - 
and Christian friends in Canada and the 
United States. 


The Executive Com. of the Promoting 
Committee of the proposed Christian 
University for Men at 
its last meeting revised 
its estimates to be sub- 
mitted to the Inter Church World Move- 
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ment. ‘The estimates are as follows : 
Reo ieee SOOO R 
BUNCINGS | | aw vecee,, pan, + $32,000 
Maintenance for 5 years. 360,000 
Endowment, 2 Depart- 
ments and Prep. Dept. 350,000 
$1,082,000 


The two Departments with which the 
promoters propose to begin the work of 
the university are (1) Department of 
Philosophy, Religion and Literature, and 
(2) Department of Law and Politics, 

The general. conclusions reached as a. 
result of this: meeting of the Exec. Com- 
mittee may be sumarized as follows: 

(1) It will be wise to plan to locate 
the Christian University in the region. 
between the new site of the Union Wo- 
man’s College and the Rikkyo University. 
This will make possible..an economical . 
linking up of the University with the 
Woman’s College and. also practicable 
affiliation with Rikkyo Colleges (Pro- 
testant Episcopal University). 
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(2) It will be wise to plan an entirely 
new institution without official relation 
with the existing schools. 
present schools are.so committed to ex- 
pansion plans of their own that an effort 
now to get them all in line with the 
Union University project. will result in 
delaying that project until it is too late to 
realize it. It was felt that the thing to do 


now is to go ahead and as quickly as’ 


possible establish a Christian University 
of highest grade and then the present 
schools will adjust themselves to such a 
‘University. 

(3) Circumstances having changed we 
cannot expect to receive any financial 
help in Japanat the start. The University 
will have to be a missionary gift at the 
beginning. After it is established—then 
we may expect Japanese financial help as 
in other cases. 

(4) The Committee has a man ready 
to recommend to go to America to help 
raise the amount asked for in the Inter- 
Church Movement, It was felt that such 
aman at home would be a necessity— 
but we will wait to hear from the Co- 
operating Committee in America as to 
their judgement in the case. 

(5) If the present schools will hold 
back their separate university enterprises 
for 15 months the Committee will make 
a final effort to secure the funds necessary 
for the establishment of the Union Uni- 
versity through the Inter-Church World 
Movement—and if that effort fails and 
such funds are not secured at the end o 
that time then the union movement will 
be given up and the separate schools be 


given the field for their own individual 


enterprises, 

(6) The Committee felt the same ab- 
solute conviction as before that the cause 
of Christ in the Orient demands such an 
institution as the plan of the Union Chris- 
tian University calls for—and that such 
an institution can be established only by 
the union effort of all the Christian forces 
in Japan. The Christian University of 
the commanding importance the situation 
calls for can never be reached through 
the separate Mission School enterprises. 
Therefore the Committee calls upon all 
the Missions to back up with all their 
might this great missionary venture during 
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the coming 15 months that the final effort 
may be a final success. « ee 


There are many criticisms directed 
against missionaries. Some of these are 
absurd, some are not al- | 
together unfair and some 
are essentially, just. Of 
the latter class there is perhaps no criticism 
more just than the statement. which we 
have heard rather frequently during the 
past few months, namely that mission- 
aries in Japan neglect the proper educa- 
tional facilities for their own children. 
Any eone visiting the Tokyo Foreign | 
School will be filled with a mixed feeling 
of pity and shame, To think that good, 
clean American and English children 
have to get their education in dark, 
cramped quarters and with no play 
ground whatever makes one feel pity for 
the children and very much ashamed 
that things have been left in that state for 
such along time. Without any fear of 
contradiction it is safe to say that there © 
is no piece of educational work carried 
on by Christian missionaries in Japan 
which needs financial help more seriously 
than the Tokyo Foreign School. If the . 
Inter-Church World Movement does 
nothing else for Japan let it at least pro: — 
vide a school for the foreign children in 
the Tokyo section of the Japanese Em- 
pire. We do not wish to imply that the 
Kobe ‘school is not an equally worthy 
enterprise, but merely that the Tokyo, 
school is in far greater need. We there- 
fore take great pleasure in printing below | 
extracts from the appeal sent to the 
Inter-Church World Movement in the 
hope that our columns may contribute 
something in bringing this school to the 
attention of friends who might help. 

The Tokyo Foreign School grew out ’ 
of the dire necessity in which American 
and English families found themselves — 
in 1902 with reference to the educa- 
tion of their children. The Japanese 
schools were practically shut to them 
and there was nowhere else to go. As’! 
American children predominated Amer+_ 
icans naturally took the lead. A board — 
of ‘trustees was organized’ with’ re-' 
presentatives of the missions especially — 
nterested and a few American professional 
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afd business men. As the yearhave is 
passed the representation on the Board 
has been enlarged until it includes prac- 


tically all the large missions and 
representatives from the leading American 
business interests. This body has 


maintained the school during the years in 
the face of various vicissitudes. 

The three most difficult problems they 
have are housing, teaching staff and 
financial support. The school has had no 
permanent plant nor adequate equipment. 
It has been necessary to divide it on occa- 
sions because sufficient room could not 
be secured in one place. The Board of 
Trustees has been able to obtain teachers 
from America and England but their 
connection with the school has been brief 
because of the small remuneration which 
the school could provide and the incon- 
venient housing conditions. | The financial 
support has been gradually increased but 
at best it meets the needs in a very 
inadequate way. For the past three 
years the grants from mission boards have 
amounted to $3,500. annually. Last 
year; a committee of business men, headed 
by the American Ambassador, pledged 
5,000. as special aid to the school 
covering a period of two years. But 
even in the face of these difficulties the 
trustees and teachers, with remarkable 
devotion and sacrifice, have been. able to 
obtain a fair measure of success as is 
witnessed by the splendid record made 
by graduates of the school, who have 
gone to America or England for higher 
education or have entered immediately 
into some form of practical work. 


The school is. still in 
Present Situation rented quarters, Through 
the courtesy of Bishop 

John McKim and the American Episcopal 
Mission the school at present occupies 
the Parish House connected with St. 
Paul’s School. But this building fur- 
nishes very insufficient accommodations 
for a growing school, the arrangement of 
rooms being very unsatisfactory and the 
playground narrow and cramped, having 
in fact only one-sixth the amount of space 
per child considered necessary by the 
best playground authorities. Besides, it 
may be necessary to vacate these 
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premises at any time on one month’s 
notice, 

The enrolment at present is the largest 
in the history of the institution, there 
being ninety-one in attendance in the 
various grades. The curriculum includes 
all the essential subjects from the first 
grade up through the high school, and 
in addition French and Japanese are 
offered. 


Everything possible 
has been done on. this 
side. The Board of 
Trustees is experienced 
and intelligent. The school has the 
strongest endorsement possible (as above) 
from the American Ambassador and the 
leading American business men in Japan. 
The number of American pupils is grow- 
ing and is bound to grow. ‘The sole lack 
is permanent quarters for the institution 
and a generous endowment. This would 
include, of course, reasonably spacious 
grounds, commodious buildings, and good 
physical equipment. Such a plant is an 
imperative need because : 

1, Satisfactory rented quarters cannot 
be secured in Tokyo and vicinity. 
Besides, the whole life of the school has. 
been spent in rented or donated buildings, 
which experience has proved, beyond 
doubt, both to the trustees and patrons, 
that proper provision cannot thus be 
made for the growth and development of 
the school either as to enrolment or 
esprit de corps. 

2. Provision must be made for the 
children of the continually increasing 
foreign community of Tokyo and vicinity 
and the out-districts, especially to the 
north and east. Only by the erection of 
a permanent plant for the school can this. 
be done. Such a plant would include 
dormitory accommodations for both girls 
and boys. This would enable the school 
to aecept boarding pupils, which it cannot 
now do. To the 150 children of English- 
speaking people’ in and near Tokyo 
perhaps as many as fifty more would 
thus be addéd. The provision of good 
dormitory accommodations for the 
children of missionaties of interior towns 
and Cities is one of the most important 
services the school can render. 


Solution of the 
Problem 
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3..° The endowment fund would enable’ 


the school, with the aid of income from 
tuition fees and. gifts, ‘to maintain a well- 
paid and satisfied staff of trained teachers, 
headed by a well-equip;ed principal. A 
proper endowment fund would also make 
it possible for the school to charge only 
minimum fees for tuition and books, 
thus greatly reducing the cost of education 
to American families in Japan, .a- fact 
which would be greatly appreciated 
by missionary families on limited in- 
comes. 


The establishment and 
maintenance of a thor- 
oughly equipped, perma- 
nent school would serve three important 
ends, (1) It would increase the efficiency 
and contentment of missionary families 
by making it possible for them to keep 
their children on the field until they were 
ready to enter college. To send the 
children home alone in their early years 
brings great anxiety and worry to the 
parents, often ending in nervous break- 
down. To maintain the family half here 
and half in America entails great financial 
expense which cannot be well met on the 
usual allowances. But on the. other 
hand, to keep the children on the field 
under home influences during their early 
and adolescent years brings them in 
intimate touch with the lives and spiritual 
needs of the people at the most impres- 
sionable period of their lives and mikes 
it all the more probable that after 
receiving their higher education they will 
return to Japan to engage in mission 
work. 

(2) Such a school will be ablein the 
elementary grades and high school to 
give the pupile valuabls instruction in the 
fundamentals of the Japanese language 
and literature and in the national customs 
and history. For those who remain in 
Japan permanently or return for residence 
here this knowledge will be an invaluable 
aid to an understanding of Japanese 
civilization. For those who reside in the 
homeland in later years such instruction 
will make for a sympathetic appreciation 
of Japanese national and international 
problems, In either case the school 
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will be a means of binding: together with: 
ties of friendship: and appreciation the 
best of the Orient and the best: of the 
Occident, 

(3) It would present an object lesson 
of the best type of American education, 
The. mission boards have | invested 


“hundreds of thousands of. dollars “in 


establishing model schools for Japanese 
girls and boys, and last year contributed 
nearly $300,000. for the mainteance of 
these schools, a sum representing interest 
on $6,000,000. at 5%. No one would 
argue that this money had not been well 
spent, for education is one of the best 
methods of spreading Christian ideals and 
influence, yet the methods and educational 
ideals of these schools. must of necessity 
be Japanese because of the close super- 
vision of the Educational Department. 
The Japanese also. know that the 
equipment and course of studies of those 
schools musé¢ meet the requirements of 
their own Government. When they wish 
tosee a real American school planned 
and maintained for American children 
they come to us, and we are ashamed 
when we realize what they must think 
of us. A properly equipped school 
for American children would, as an 
object lesson to Japanese critics, every 


strengthen Mission School: in the 
Empire. 

On account of the 

Proposed Plan extremely high price of 

land in any central 


location in the city of Tokyo, it is 
proposed to buy a plot in the suburbs 
but within easy reach of the electric cars 
and tram lines. Several suitable locations 
have been foundon the southern side of 
the city. If the school is built in this 
locality it can serve the Yokohama 
community as well as Tokyo, for the two 
cities are connected by a very efficient 
interurban service on the pathic 


Railway. 
The matter of estimates has been one 
into several times by the Board» of 


Trustees, and a conservative estimate of 
the money required for land, buildings 
and equipment is given below. On 
account of the constantly increasing 
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prices of material and. cost , of labor it is 
difficult to tell for how long | these figures 
will remain good. An adequate. per: 
manent plant, with brick, or concrete 
buildings, would | call for $450,000. at 
least, divided as follows.: 


Land: (from 2 to 5 eae REO 1.19 $195 )600 
Buildings : 
- Main Building, with class rooins, 
‘offices, assembly and dining 
‘rooms $40,000 


“INTER-GHURGH WORLD MOVEMENT” 
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Gymnasium & Manual. Training 
Bldg. 18,000 
Dormitories (two) - 27,000 
Principal’s Residence 10,000 
Outbuildings, Walls etc ... 15,000 
Equipment and Books 15,000 

125,000 

Endowment .. 200,000 

Total. ... $450,000 
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“CHINA FOR CHRIST 


J, From Dec, 16—-20 there was held at 
Shanghai, under the auspices of the China 
Continuation Committee, a Conference of 
about eighty of the leading Chinese 
Christians and missionaries from various 
parts of the Country to consider the ques- 
tion of inaugurating a great Forward 
Movement of the Protestant Church, cor- 
responding to the ‘ Inter-Church World 
Movement”’ of the United States and 
Canada. 

As Chairman of the. Conference was 
-chosen Dr. David Yui, National Secretary 
-of the China Y.M:>C.A. Dr. Yui is a 
graduate of Yale, an exceptionally able 
sman, about as fluent in English as he is in 
‘his native tongue. Throughout the Con- 
ference he proved himself truly a, master 
of assemblies. The undersigned had the 
privilege of attending throughout, and he 
-has never seen a Conference anywhere 
conducted with greater efficiency along 
-every line than was this one at Shanghai. 

. The one note that rang clear and strong 
-was, “Cuina For Curisr.” This great 
theme was the message of every pro- 
‘posal, the burning desire. evidently of 
-every heart. 

The Chairman in his opening address 
clearly stated the reasons for the neces- 
sity of | ‘inaugurating at this time such a 
“Movement in China. The following were 
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his main points :—(¢) China is in a transi- 
tion period, ina cricis, which is at the 
same time most difficult, most dangerous 
and most hopeful. The question arises, 
what is the duty of the Chinese Christians 
in the face, of this crisis? (é) Patriotic 
movements. have been started all over 
China. Politics and religion should be 
kept apart. Sut a Chinese Christian. is 
also a Chinese citizen. Ifa man isa good 
Christian he must also be a good citizen, 
The two do not conflict. The church as 
an institution should not play. any part 
in. politics. At..the same time, the 
Church is accomplishing, in a. most 
effective way, the purpose of really. good 
citizens. Save the souls of the 400,000,000 
of China and you have saved China. The 
Church. all. the time has been. trying to 
save China. (¢) Do we need, new or- 
ganizations? new methods?. First of ail 
we must seach our own hearts. Are we 
as. Christians, are we.asa Church, free 
from_sins? .We, must first. confess. our 
sins before God and ask him to free us from 
them in order to. work for the salvation 
of China... This’ is: more than organiza- 
tions or combinations. This Conference 
ought to have.as its essential thought our 
dependence on God. The following are 
some of the. thoughts expressed by dif- 
ferent members of the Conference. There 
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are signs of great danger in the 
present situation. The agitation is nct 
confined to students. The people are 
awakening to a realization of their danger. 
Many are coming near the Church for 
help to pfomote their own purpose. It 
depends upon the wise action of the 
Church as to whether she will really be 
helpful to the situation. Some wish to do 
great things through the Church, while 
others do not. What are the purposes of 
the present agitation? Do they wish to 
break militarism? The situation is full. of 
criticism by Chinese. The opium ques- 
tion brought about the great sacrifice of 
buring the opium in Shanghai. There is 
as yet little faith in China in the spiritual 
world. The Church must become a 
spiritual church on a Chinese basis. 
Missionaries must give the Chinese a 
chance to come forward. The power 
must come from within. The Church 
must realize that it is the religious soul 
of the nation. The great principles of 
statesmanship must be preached from the 
Christian pulpits. 

One of the most interesting features 
brought into the Conference was the 
report of Miss Katie Woo of Hongkong 
about the Christian Movement in South 
China. This isa purely Chinese Move- 
ment in Home Missions, a beginning of 
what the ‘ China for Christ Movement ” 
must mean. It is national in its pur- 
pose. It started last-year and introduced 
the system of mite boxes, by which it 
has gathered about $10,000 from com- 
paratively poor churches. 

Further Remarks: Christians must 
be interested in matters that concern their 
country. The foundations for American 
liberty were laid by Christians. The 
Church must not become a_ political 
party. The tendency ofa really good man 
in a political crisis is to withdraw himself. 
The Christian Church has elements 
essential to political success. Simply to 
throw off Japan is not to save China. 
Christians must be willing to sacrifice 
themselves, and this infects others. The 
Christian Church has as its task the 
making of the material for really saving 
China, Formerly the Church went into 
pulitics, but now politics are coming to 
the church, which is very much better. 
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As an illustration of the power of @ 
converted life the story was told of 
General Feng—recently hit by the bullet of 
a demented () Chinese soldier who killed 
the missionary, Dr, Logan—who has 
brought a great moral revolution in his. 


,camp of 10,000 Chinese soldiers, of 


whom one thousand have been baptized, 
After the Chairman and the secretary, 
Rev. Lobenstine and Rev. Cheng, had’ 
outlined the purpose and scope of the 
contemplated Forward Movement in 
China, the Conference members were 
divided into ezght Commissions, each of 
which was to have its own meeting and 
then bring in certain recommendations. 
along the line of its findings in regard to 
the particular subject upon which it had 
conferred. The undersigned met with 
the Commission that dealt with the train- 
ing of Christian leaders. The findings of 
these various Commissions were later dis- 
cussed by the entire conference and some 
of them were formally adopted. It be-. 
came apparent, however, in the course of 
these discussions on so many points of. 
detail that a constructive program ‘of a. 
general nature must be brought forward: 
upon which the whole conference could’ 
agree and then weave into this program as 
many of the suggestions and recom-- 
mendations of the various reports of: 
Commissions as might seem practicable » 
and useful. For the purpose of formulat- 
ing such a general program, at the sug-- 
gestion of the missionaries, the Chinese 
members of the Conference’ met in: 
separate session on the afternoon of the 
last day of the Conference. As a result 
of this, in essence the following general 
program was finally, and unanimously, . 
adopted :—(1) That a new organization. 
be formed, consisting of one half Chinese: 
and one half foreign missionaries, to have- 
general charge of the “ China for ‘Christ: 
Movement.” The members of this or- 
ganization to be appointed by the Chair- 
man of this Conference. (2) That this. 
organization appoint its own Executive 
Committee, also to consist of half and: 
half Chinese and foreign missionaries. . 
(3) That the China Continuation Com-. 
mittee be so re-organized as to make- 
possible this new organization. During: 
the discussion there was also introduced 
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-a resolution, from the s'de of the mission- 
aries, that the membership of the new 
organization should he exclusively Chin- 
ese, the missionaries serving only as 
advisory members. While all agreed 
that this new Movement should be 
essentially Chinese rooted and grounded 
in the Chinese Church, and largely sup- 
ported by Chinese funds, it was interesting 
‘to note that it was the missionaries who 
mostly urged that this must be a Chinese 
Movement, while the Chinese rather de- 
precated the distinction between them- 
seives and the missionaries and insisted on 
the latter coming into the movement for 
their full share. One could not but 
admire this spirit of mutual confidence 
and dependence upon one, another, and 
the unanimous conviction that this new 
““China for Christ Movement,” in order 
‘to be a success, must engage all the united 
Christian forces of the entire country. 

/ Now, whatare one’s deductions from this 
‘Conference? Firstly, that it has in it the 
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possibility of a mighty forward movement 
of Protestant Christianity in that great 
country of China. Think what this may 
mean among one-fourth of the entire 
population of the world! Secondly, the 
Christian Church in every part of the 
world should be intensely interested in 
this new Movement in China and should 
earnestly pray for its success. Thirdly, is 
not a similar movement absolutely needed 
in Japan? Is there not just as great a 
call for a “* Japan for Christ Movement ”’ ? 
Fourthly, would not two such sim lar 
movements carried on simultaneously in 
these two Oriental countries, with mutual 
sympathies, mutual prayers, and mutual 
helpfulness, do more than anything else 
could do to keep the hearts of the Chris- 
tian constituencies of China and Japan 
together which are now in larger offer- 
ing alienated because of strained political 
relations between the two Countries ? 


A. OLYTMANS. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE CONFERENCE OF FEDERATED 
MISSIONS 


Third Meeting 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held Tuesday, December g, 191g, at 
gam, in Room No, 8, Osaka Public 
Hall. There were present Miss Shaw, 
and Messrs. Reischauer, Pedley, Davey, 
Shively, Axling, Stewart, S. P. Fulton 
and G. W. Fulton... Dr. Oltmans was 
present as Survey Secretary, and the 


following representatives of the City 
Survey Committees: Messrs Carey, 
Dosker, Hidaka, Okazaki, Mizoguchi, 


Miller, Thorlacksen and Takeda. 


Dr. Reischauer, Chairman, read a 
passage of scripture, after which prayer 
was offered by Messers Okazaki and 
Stewart. The purpose of the meeting 
was stated by the Chairman to be a 
‘session of the Executive Committee of 
the Conference of Federated Missions, 
_ which “had invited representatives from 
tthe various cities in order to consider 


more carefully the City Surveys. 

Dr. Oltmans was called upon to present 
the surveys. The revised survey of the 
Christian Literature Society was first con- 
sidered, which asked on increase of 60 
percent over the former estimate. The 
former estimate had been made out under 
a limit fixed by Dr. Patton, and the total 
was felt to be inadequate. The revised 
estimate as approved, totalled $ 200,000 
gold, or $ 40,000 per year. This estimate 
does not include the Myojo, 


The survey for Newspaper Evangelism 
was reconsidered, Dr. Norman and Mr. 
Knipp appearing on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Conference. After considerable 
discussion it was voted to reaffirm the 
budget for this enterprise, as approved at 
the September meeting. 

In the discussion, the fact was brought 
out that Mr. Pieters, now in America, 
had organized an association there to 
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raise funds for Newspaper Evangelism in 
Japan, independently of the Inter Church 
World Movement. Therefore the follow- 
ing action was passed: Resolved, that 
the Secretary of the Executive Committee 
communicafe with Mr. Pieters pointing 
out the inadvisability of having two in- 
dependent movements in connection with 
the cause of Newspaper Evangelism, and 
expressing the hope that he will partic- 
ipate in the niovement of the Committee 
on Newspaper Evangelism of the Con- 
ference of Federa'ed Missions in connec- 
tion. with the Inter ~ Church'World 
Movement. ' 


It was also brought to'the attention of 


the Committee that the’ Missions in Japan 
were being asked by Mr. Pieters to send 
to their Boards endorsement of the News- 
paper Evangelism project, without it 
having’ been made clear to them that 
there may be two independent movements 
for this same object in America, which 
would ‘result in confusion both there and 
here. The following action therefore was 
passed: ‘‘In as much as there seems to 
be a lack of clear understanding among 
’ the constituency .of the Conference of 
Federated Missions as to the relation of 
the efforts of Mr. Pieters in America for 
Newspaper Evangelism, and those of the 
Standing Committee on Newspaper Work 
of the Conference Federated Missions in 
its survey ‘to the Intcr Church World 
Movement, therefore be it. 

Resolved, that the Secretary of ihe 
Executive Committee inform the secretar- 
ies of the constituent Missions of the 
Conference.that he has been instrucied to 
urge upon Mr. Pieters to cooperate with 
the Conf. of Federated Missions.in this 
Newspaper Evangelism Movement.” 

The City Surveys were taken up in 
order and considered in detail. The re- 
presentatives from the several cities made 
necessary explanations. After the detailed 
examination had been made, the surveys 
were voted upon, and approved as 
folluws :— : 
Sapporo—Hostels, (land 50,000, buildings 

150,000, ma:ntenance 5 yrs 10,- 
000, total 210,000) 
Social. Settlement, (land | 50,000, 
buildings: 150,000, maintenance 5 
"(yrs 20,000—total 220,000). 
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Boys’ Middle School—It was voted 

‘to endorse’ the enterprise provided 

- it has the support of two or more’ 

Missions and that the estimates be 
approved by those Missions, ~ ’ 

Sendai—Hostels, (lind, buildings and 

, equipment: 125,009, — 
5 yrs 10,000, total 135, ,000) 

Tokyo—Asylum for Mentally’ Diseated; 
(land 75,000, buildings 125,000, 
equip. 27,500, maintenance 5 yrs 
27,500, total ‘255,000, less 25,000 
raised on field) 

Social Settlements, (land buildings 
235,000, 170,000, 140,000; raised’ 
on field 45 000—total asked 500,- 
000) 

Tent Evangelism, (land rent 6,000; 
maintenance 5 yrs 32,500, raised on 
field 8,000—total asked, 33,000) 

It was also voted to approve a union 
building for Christian activities in 
Tokyo, the estimate to be made 
out by the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee residing in 
Tokyo and the Survey Secretary 
and submitted later. Such com- 
binations as may be possible with 
other surveys in the.matter of 
property, with suitable adjust~ 
ments, were authorised. 

Nagoya—Union Christian Institute, (land 
50,000, buildings 150,009, equip- 
ment 20,000, maintenance 5 yrs 
50,000 raised 22,560—total oy 
500) 

Kyotc—Evangelistic Hall, (land 60,000,. 
buildings 45,000, equipment 10,000 
maintenance 4 yrs 10,0CO, raised. 
£2,500, total 112,500) wi 

Social: Settlement, (land 50,000; 
building 40,000, equipment 10,000 
maintenance 5 yrs 50,000 — 
15,000, total 135,000) — He 

Teacher : foreign children, (salary” ¢ 
y's 10,000, travel to and from 
field 2,oc0o—total 12,000) 

Osaka—Special Evangelism 

Campaign 5 years, (25,000, ra 
5,000, total 20,000) Sts 

Dispensaries, 5 years, (7$\000). a6 

Headquarters for Christian Activities: 
(land build. 500,000, maintenance 
5 yrs 20,coo, raised —s — 
450,000) ats 
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'» Summer Conference Retreat (land 

and buildings, 120,000, mainten- 

“ance 5 yrs 5,000—total 115,000) 

Social Settlements, (land and build- 

ings 500,000) 

(The summer conference plant being 

for the whole western district, it 

G was ‘voted to include it in ‘the 
special object surveys) 

Robe Union Evangelistic Hall, (land 
50,000, buildings 30,000, raised 
30,000; total 50,000) 

Home for Aged, (land 40,cco, build- 

“ings 15,000, maintenance 4,000, 
raised-39,000, total 20,000) 

Dormitory for Blind Children, (build- 
ings 4,0°0, equipment 5co, raised 
500, total 4,000) 

Woman’s Welfare, (buildings 3,500, 
maintenance 480, raised 1980, total 
2,000) 

Ex-Convicts Home, (land 10,000, 
build. 24,000, equipment 6,000, 
maintenance 1,440, raised 21,440, 
total 20,000) 

Flirosh¢ma— Central Gospel Hall, (land 
and build. 305,000, maintenance 5 

“yrs 14,CcO, total 319,000) 

Hostels, (land and buildings 103,000, 
maintenance 10,000, total 115,000) 

Matsuyania—Union Gospel _ Institute, 
(land 52,500, build. 80,000, equip- 
ment 14,000 maintenance 5 yrs 

~ 37,700, total 184,200) 
Fukuoka—Dispensary, (rent 3,0c 0, equip- 

‘ment 5,000, maintenance 16,500, 

total 24,500) 

Central Evangelistic Hall, (land build- 
ings 165,000, equipment 10,000, 
maintenance 24,500—total Ig9,- 

~~ 500) 

The revised estimate of the Sunday 
School Committee were considered and 
approved with the following provisions: 
(1) Suggest to the Committee that an 
amount approximating 25% of the total 
be inserted. as raised on the feld. 
(2) Delete item 4 re specialists and help 
to departmental religious education in 
Christian school; (3) Item for property 
to be merged if possible with Christian 
Activities Building in Tokyo. 

“It was voted to merge the estimate for 
Myojo in that of the Christian Literature 
Society, leaving to the latter society the 
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question of modifying ‘the estimate to thé 
I, W. M. in case they take it over. 

Mr. Shively ‘having presented a  state- 
ment of the condition of the Students 
Christian Literature Supply Society, ac- 
companied by an earnest request that the 
Christian Literature Society take over 
that work from January 1, 1920, it was 
voted to endorse this request, and to 
appoint a committee consisting of Mr, 
Shively, Mr. Davey and Drs, Reischauer 
and Axling to meet with the Executive 
Committee of the Christian Literature 
Society and confer with them regarding 
the matter. 

The Students Christian Literature 
Supply Society having reported a falling 
off 6f gifts toward that important work, 
and also an increase in the expenses of 
the publication of the paper, producing a 
deficit at the present time of something 
over 2,000 yer, it was voted to endorse a 
special appeal from that Society to the 
various missions for grants in aid to 
enable the Society to close the year with: 
out debt. 

It was voted to approve the revised 
estimates of the Tokyo School for 
Foreign Chldrer,. making the — total 
$ 450,000 gold, one-half of the amount to 
be raised outside the Inter Church World 
Movement. 

A personal request having been handed 
in from Dr. Myers for yex 30,000 for an 
additional building for the Kobe Union 
Church, it was voted to refer this matter 
to the Survey Secretary to be taken up 
with the Church and inserted in the 
appeal to the I. W. M. ; 

It was voted to request Dr. Oltmans to 
continue after December 31st his work in 
connection with the Inter Church World 
Movement, devoting to it such time as he 
may be able in addition to his duties as a 
member of his Mission. 


Adjourned Meeting 

It beirg found impossible to complete 
the work of the Executive Committee on 
the first day, the meeting was continued 
on the following day at No. 32 Kawa- 
guchi Cho, Osaka. All the members of 
the Executive were present, also Dr. 
Oltmans as Survey Secretary. Miss 
Shaw offered prayer, and the Minutes of 
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the last meeting in Karuizawa were read 
and approved. 

It was voted to authorize a letter of 
introduction for Dr. Oltmans to a special 
conference about to be held in Shanghai. 

On the -preceding day Dr. Myers 
appeard before the Committee, asking 
advice regarding a matter arising in con- 
nection with the issue of the next Christian 
Movement. The correspondence in con- 
nection with the subject was left with the 
Committee. The following action was 
taken: 

‘The correspondence between Dr. Van 
Buskirk, representative from Korea on 
the Board of Editors of the Christian 
Movement, and Dr. Myers, chairman of 
the Board, raising the question ef a 
change of name for the publication, and 
also the share of responsibility of the 
Korean representative in the preparation 
of the book, having been submitted to 
the Executive Committee, it was 

Resolved, 1. That the Executive Com- 
mittee does not feel itself competent to 
take action touching a change of name 
for the Christian Movement, as such a 
matter should be dealt with only by the 
Conference itself. 2. The Committee 
would express the judgment that in all 
plans looking toward the preparation of 
the volume, the representive from Korea 
has. equal responsibilyty with other 
members of the Board; and the Com- 
mittee is assured that the members of the 
Board in Japan concur in this judgment 
and desire the fullest co-operation of the 
representative from Korea in the im- 
portant work committed to them as a 
body,” 

The committee on Revising the Con- 
stitution of the Conference of Federated 
Missions presented a tentative draft, 
which was passed over to the members 
of the Executive Committee, to be con- 
sidered at the next meeting, at the same 
time suggesting that any emendations 
should be sent in to the Committee in 
writing previous to the time of the next 
meeting. 

The Treasurer reported that of the loan 
of 5,000 ven to the Finnish Lutheran 
Mission, 3,000 yen had been returned by 
that body, and that of this amount, 2,000 
yen had been passed over to Mr. Barclay, 
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of the C. M.S. Mission, and 1,000 yex to 
Dr. Booth of the Reformed. Mission, 
leaving still a debt of 2,c00 yer owing to 
the Reformed Mission, : 

The Treasurer, Mr. Shively was autho- 
rized to pay the expenses of Dr. Berry to 
the meeting of the Federal Council in 

“Korea, amounting to 99 yen; also 40 
yen to the Secretary for expense of sta- 
tionery and postage, also to pay the 
expenses connected with the present 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 

The Sub-Committee to confer with a 
similar committee from the Federation of 
Churches concerning the establishing a 
Social Service Bureau, and the securing 
of a specialist in Temperance reform, 
reported that a conference had been held, 
and the Federation of Churches were 
desirous of uniting in this work. In the 
matter of securing the proper persons to 
have charge of this work, the committee 
could only report progress. 

In reply to the request of Mr. Coleman 
for additional members to be added the 
Sunday School Committee, it was voted 
to suggest to the Committee that it co-opt 
for the current year such individuals as it 
felt would be of assistance to the work. 

The resignation of Rev, L.D. Oliphant - 
from the Board of Trustees of Tokyo 
Language School due to a return to 
America on furlough, was presented, and 
it was voted to consult with the remaining 
trustees as to supplying his place. 

The Secretary reported that informa- 
tion had been received that it would be 
impossible for Dr. Fosdick to visit Japan 
next summer. Also a letter was read from 
Mr. Whittemore of Korea as to combining 
to secure some one to take charge of special 
summer conference in both countries. 
The judgment of the Committee was that 
while entertainment expenses might be 
provided, travel expenses to and from 
America could not be assumed by. the 
Conference. 

The Secretary also reported that the 
Lutheran Mission had requested its Board 
for a contribution of 500 yen toward the 
property purchase of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society. rita de 

Various suggestions were made for the 
program of the next Conference and it 
was voted to make special features of 
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Sunday School’ work and the World 
Convention, and the Inter Church World 
Movement in its spiritual aspects as related 
to the Church in Japan. The Secretary 
with Dr. S.P. Fulton, Mr. Shively and 
Miss Shaw were made a sub-committee 
to prepare the program: for submission to 
the next meeting of the Committee, 

’ It was voted to refer to Messrs Stewart 
and Pedley the suggestion of Mr. Dosker 
regarding a spiritual awakening both in 
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the missionary body and in the Church 
in Japan. 

The suggestion was made that it be the 
aim to hold meetings of the Executive 
Committee at approximately quarterly 
intervals, and that business which could 
not wait be transacted by correspondence. 

After prayer by the Chairman, the 
meeting adjourned at 3: 30 p.m. 

Signed, G. W. Futron, 
Secretary. 


DENOMINATIONS AND MISSION WORK 


At a gathering of missionaries of 
central Japan which met in Osaka on 
November 18th, seven or eight repre- 
‘sentatives of as many denominations gave 
papers setting forth their particular 
tenets and reasons for existence. It was 
truly encouraging to see the fundamental 
agreement of all——although they repre- 
sented what we usually think of as very 
wide divergences. With the exception 
of one or two claims and one or two 
points of government, it was practically 
impossible to distinguish anything worth 
causing a division among them all. Any 
hearer would have said, as some of us did 
say, “Why, I could belong to any of 
those churches!” 

A. few. days later I visited a small city 
of 70,000 souls not far from the scene of 
this harmonious unity and found there 
eight different missions at work——-six or 
seven of which were crowded together in 
the same central ward. 

_ Being only an average mortal, I cannot 
help raising the question, Could not Jesus 
manage to save that community by 
means of one or two of those missions, 
and so release a half-dozen of them for 
the salvation of a_ half-dozen other 
communities at present neglected from 
lack of men and means? If not, why 
not ? 

_What is there about those. different 
denominations that makes them a@d/ 
essential to one town? In other words, 
Why denominations in Mission work ? 

_. Different doctrines may appeal to 
different people who make a study of 
religion ——and in time they may become 
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so enamoured of certain doctrines as to 
feel unsatisfied in a sister church that 
does not emphasize the same points. 
But in a community just hearing the 
fundamentals of the Gospel who is there 
to demand these fine distinctions ?. There 
is zot a demand for denominations on the 
foreign field, and most of the missions 
are actually preaching almost the sane 
message, 

It looks to a plain man as if the time, 
if ever, for denominations to be intro- 
duced is when the Christianized com- 
munity. demands them and is ready to 
pay the extra expense for the duplicate 
plants. On that basis, there would be no 
special evil or wastefulness ‘in several 
sects in one town. But so long as there 
are not enough workers or funds to go 
around among neglected communities, it 
is bad economy, bad judgment and a bad 
example to the new native church to 
push denominationalism and duplicate, 
if not rival, efforts in the same com- 
to appeal to American 
Christians for funds to finance such ill- 
advised operations. 

Most of the denominations have 
arisen from movements to reform certain 
faults in the older churches, The trouble 
is that after the faults are reformed and 
forgotten the sect still hangs on to its 
separate organization, and even in mission 
fields pushes itself in where there are n> 
such conditions to. reform! Looking 
backward toward their historic starting 
or cherishing ancient or personal. senti- 
ments instead of looking and _ striving 
forward toward the Kingdom of God is 
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the thing that is ‘pernicious about sec- 
tarianism. What began as a reformative 
force ends in becoming a reactionary 
obstruction.. The honoring of some 
dead’ hero gets in the way of complete 
loyalty to the Living Christ. 


The point of different church-gorcrn-, 


ment separates some, But this should be 
very gingerly pushed on the foreign field, 
Why should we who broke away in 
times past from'tyranical authority in the 
older organizations now foist our own 
forms upon a nation which they do 
not fit? Why not give the common 
fundamentals of the Gospel and let the 
new local church work out its forms as 
we worked out ours ? 

The lesson of the divided and the 
united command in the Allied armies 
should be enough to shame the Churches 
in their missionary campaign into a true 
economy of forces! 
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‘There are some workers on the field 
who regret overlapping and deplore the 
continued neglect of unevangelized dis- 
tricts, who would gladly: Jaunch out ‘into 
new regions and leave older spots to 
sister churches already working them. 
One of the principal hindrances to this 
becoming a general practice seems to be 
a superstitious. slavery to property. A 
mission says— ‘‘ But we have invested 
$30,000 in houses, a school, a chapel; 
etc., in that town and we can’t afford to 
leave it!” 

There is only one answer—Tff it is best 
for the Kingdom of God to redistribute 
forces, it must be done, regardless of 
property. Judas sold his Lord for thirty 
dirty dollars. We ought not to sell the 
Cause of Christ for only a few more zeros 
before the decimal point! 


Won. M.. Vortzs. 


NOTES OF MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
OF CENTRAL JAPAN 


The reguJar fall all-day meeting of 
the Missionary Association of Central 
Japan was held in the Ryogoku Bashi 
Methodist Church, Okazaki Bashi, Osaka, 
November 18. The day started off rather 
dark and disagreeable with the prospects 
ofa rainy day, so that the attendance was 
rather smaller than usual. Only about 
eighteen were present when Chairman 
Knipp opened the meeting at 10 a.m. 
However, the number increased to over 
forty in the afternoon; and during the 
day about (fifty missionaries were 
there. Among the speakers of the morn- 
ing were Rev. Dr. Gandier of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, and Associate 
Secretary Schell, of the Presbyterian 
Board (North) of Foreign Missions. 

Before introducing the first speaker of 
the morning, Mr. Knipp spoke a’ few 
words, in which he asked the question as 
to what Jesus expected of us missionaries 
during these days of transition in Japan. 
Nothing less than complete loyalty and 
absolute surrender were demanded of us, 
if We were to help solve the tremendous 


problems before Japan. 
The first speaker, Mr. Sehell, spoke on 
the general subject, ‘Impressions of Mis- 
sionary Work in the Far East as Related 
to the Interchurch World Movement.” 
These impressions had been received 
through four months of travel and personal 
observation, numerous conferences, and 
seven or eight hundred personal inter- 
views in all of which note-books were 
freely used, in Japan and the’ Philippines, 
but more particularly in Chosen and parts 
of China. Among other impressions he 
mentioned three outstanding ones. 
First, the appalling need of Christ, and 
all that Christ stands for and nas to give, 
The speaker said that he had never' been 
in the habit of using, nor did he like to 
hear, the word ‘ heathen’ used with refer- 
ence to non-Christian peoples; but that 
on this trip he had been to scores’ of 
places where ‘heathenism’ is the only 
word that would describe the situation. 
To see helpless victims of cholera die 
right at one’s feet; and in one City; 
Paotingfu, in China, hundreds dying bes 
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cause the Chinese Army doctors were 
unable to successfully treat the disease, 
presented one of the needs of the great 
Land of -Chinay—that of. well-trained 
doctors and well-equipped hospitals, The 
illiteracy on every hand was a cry for 
schools. But these and other needs 
presented marvelous opportunities, also. 

Here, for instance, were the great oppor- 
tunities now being thrust upon the mis- 
sionaries in the mass movements towards 
Christianity which were now on in Shan- 
tung Province,» Chinese coolies have 
returned by the thousands from France, 
having had a taste of applied Christianity 
through the Christian doctors, nurses, 
Red Cross workers, Y. M..C. A., and 
other institutions and workers in the war 
zone. “If you know a good thing, 
you'll accept Christianity,” they are say- 
ing to tleir fellow countrymen in Shan- 
tung. 

The second impression received was 
that of things projected or started, but 
never carried through. Here were hospi- 
tals, but no doctors; schools, but under- 
manned with teachers, and lacking ‘in 
desks, blackboards, and other equipment. 
For this, he blamed the Boards and 
‘Church at home, not the missionaries, 
~The third impression was that the 
success of the missionary work on the 
Field was much greater than the mission- 
arty enthusiasm at Home should called 
for. The work on the mission field 
was away ahead of the Church at home. 

Now how were these impressions re- 
lated to the Interchurch World Move- 
ment? Well, the seed sown by mission- 
aries in the homeland was now beginning 
to bear fruit. The people of our churches 
had at last been impressed wiih the awful 
need in non-Christian lands, and as a 
result, miracles had been wrought in 
many churches in greatly increased in- 
terest and giving. Christian business 
men, especially, had come to keenly feel 
the disparity between the comparatively 
great success inthe feld, and the back- 
ing of a wealthy Church at home. The 
Interchurch World Movement’ was pro- 
jected in response to the need, and with a 
feeling of shame that Christ’s Cause had 
been so meagerly supported, while billions 
were being willingly given for the war. It 


was not a money-making enterprise, but 
a movement born in prayer, and so in- 
spired by the Spirit of God. At the very 
first meeting when the chairman was about 
to organize the Committee for business, 
the suggestion was made that as this was 
a world enterprise they ought to pray for 
the world; and so they started to pray 
for the world,—the non-Christian world, 
yes, and for Europe and the Church in 
America, ‘They forgot all about organiz- 
ing the meeting until 4 o’clock, after 
they had been praying for seven hours. 

Now what was to be the relation of this 
movement to the work in Japan? The 
missionariés in China were afraid that all 
this increased equipment in men, money, 
etc., for China might weaken the native 
Church, The Methodists startei| a move 
ment looking towards self-support on the 
part of the native Church. They en- 
couraged the pastors to increase their 
gifts by going after more people, and so 
enlarging their membership. Thirty 
churches took up the challenge five 
months ago, and nine of these had already 
come to self-support when Mr. Schell left 
China. Many are now trying to bring 
home to the Church in China the need of 
an Interchurch World Movement for 
China. Our responsibility here in Japan, 
also, was to throw the burden of. the 
Christian enterptise upon the Japanese 
Church, encouraging them to feel their 
responsibility along with that of the 
Church in America. 

In closing, he said that he felt that it 
was providential that just when the Orient 
was awakening ina new way there was 
the response to the new and enlarged 
opportunities in the Interchurch World 
Movement. 

The Rev. Mr. Benson, the new Kobe 
Pastor, gave the morning sermon, taking 
for his text the last two verses of the 18th. 
chapter of Deuteronomy. His general 
line of thought was that any union of 
Protestant Christendom must be upon the 
foundation of the Bible, which as God’s 
Word they should have united upon, 
Mr. Benson dwelt particularly upon as- 
tronomy as one of the sciences whose 
conclusions had been coming more and 
more into conformity with the declara- 
tions of the Bible. 
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Dr. Gandier was the last speaker of the 
morning. Dr. Gandier arrived in Japan 
early last April. As a representative of 
‘the Anti Saloon League he had come 
particularly to look over the situation in 
‘China, with a view to helping, if possible, 
to keep the American brewers and their 
pernicious influence out of China, How- 
ever, after visiting China, particulary 
Shanghai, he became convinced that the 
danger from American breweries was 
-almost nil, as their capital was largely 
being invested in other enterprises in 
America ; and the Philippines, even if the 
new Federal Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion does not apply to them (Dr. Gandier 
believes the Amendment applies), will 
undoubtedly pass such a law, together 
with machinery for the enforcement of 
the Prohibitory Statute. So he felt that 
Japan by reason of her contiguity and 
position in the Far East was the key to 
the situation as related to the drink evil 
in the Orient. Consequently, most of 
the time since last April, Dr. Gandier had 
been going up and down the country 
addressing various gatherings of mission: 
aries and Japanese; and having private 
interviews with men of affairs, doctors, 
and others whose influences will count, 
much in the rout of rum from this fair 
land. 

Japan, said Dr. Gandier, was today 
affected as badly as America had been by 
the drink evil, except in politics. How- 
ever, while the liquor traffic is not in 
politics, liquor is decidedly so. Japan 
today was soaked in sake. Vice was 
thriving here as elsewhere in the world 
because of the inflamed passions and 
dethroned judgment which alcohol brings 
about. It had been one of his main 
endeavors, he said, as he had gone here 
and there to show the Japanese that 
alcohol was related to every other human 
‘problem. Only ia the solution of this 
problem could be found the solution of 
such evils as woman slavery, poverty, 
disease, etc. 

The missionaries and Church of Christ 
‘in Japan must see the bigness of this 
question in relation to the success of the 
Christian enterprise. Many thinking 
Japanese were coming to see the evils of 
alcoholism and so the Church of Christ, 
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if it is to commend itself to such men, 
must be zealous in the fight against that 
which is pulling our brother-men down. 
Things were. crystallizing fast. There 
had been great advance in the growth in 
sentiment against the liquor evil even in 
in the short absence of Dr. Gandier in 
China and the Philippines. It was our 
duty and privilege to fan the flame which 
bids fair to dethrone alcohol, if things 
move as they are now, within four or five 
years. We can, he said, look for a much 
speedier victory than was the case in 
America; for one reason, because Japan- 
ese business men were coming to realize 
that in the fierce commercial competition 
of a new age a rum-soaked Japan could 
not compete successfully with a dry 
America 

As to the relationship of Christians to 
the new temperance society, which in- 
cludes all, irrespective of creed, he fel 
that we need to use every influence that 
is honourable in forwarding this crusade 
against the drink evil, which was one of 
the most effective barriers against the 
entrance of the Spirit of God into a man’s 
life. Anyway, the moving spirits of this 
new society were Christians, and as the 
movement went on, it would largely 
depend upon the Christian men and 
women to do the hard and disagreeable 
wotk connected with such a crusade, 
The Gospel Temperance Society ought, 
he felt to go ahead, cooperating with the 
new organization as much as _ possible. 
As things stood at present, he gave it as 
his opinion that everyone possible should 
be enrolled in the fight, irrespective of 
whether they would sign the pledge of 
total abstinence or not. There were 
many who were temperate in their lives, 
only drinking a little occasionally in 
accordance with social customs, who 
could be enlisted in this movement against 
the alcohol evil if they were not now 
asked to sign the pledge. If the influence 
of any such was lost now, it might be 
lost forever. 

The afternoon session was given to a 
Faith and Order Conference. Nine, ten- 
minute papers were to have been given 
by representatives of the various branches — 
of the Church represented in the confer- 
ence, telling in a positive way the things 
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for which their respective churches stood 
and the things which bound them to their 
sister churches, Only seven were present- 
ed at the conference. They were as 


follows : 
Baptist Rev. John A. Foote. 
Congregational Rev. D. W. Learned, D.D. 
(in the absence of Dr. Learned, 
Rev. W. L. Curtis read paper) 
Disciples Rey. C. E. Robinson. 


Episcopalian group Bishop Foss. 
Methodist Rey. T. H. Haden. 
Presbyterian group Rev. S. P. Fulton. 
United Brethren Rey. B, S. Shively. 
At the business séssion the minutes and 


record of the previous meeting were read 
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and approved. 
The officers of the year were elected as.. 
follows : 


Chairman Rey. C. E. Robinson 
Vice Chairman Rev. W. J. M. Craig, 
Secretary Treasurer Rey. Wm. Fl. Erskine 
Executive Committee Dr. A. D. Hail 

Mr. Guy Converse. 


The Conference was opened for dis-- 
cussion of the subject of the day and 
many took part. At four o'clock after 
an inspiring and helpful day, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


J. E. Knipp, Chairman 
Wm. H. Erskine, Secretary 


Earnest N. Chapman 
Minute Secretary 


~SUMMARY OF THE OSAKA FAITH AND ORDER CONFERENCE 


— Our common faith and the  contri- 
bution our denomination is giving to the 
progress of the Kingdom of Harmony 
established by Jesus Christ, was very 
helpfully and pleasantly discussed by the 
members of the Missionary Association 
of Central Japan in Osaka on November 
the 18th. One speaker from each of 
eleven groups of the twenty odd denomi- 
nations at work in the district had been 
selected and invited to present a paper, 
and nine accepted. Seven delivered their 
papers and the other two who were 
prepared but unavoidably absent. sent 
their papers for publication, The_res- 
ponse was most gratifying to the Com- 
mittee and was an index of the interest in 
this live question at this time of world 
reconstruction. 

The subject in the letter asking for the 
conterence was worded, “Ist. A positive 
statement of the things held in common,” 
and 2nd. ‘Our Trust.” There ,being 
some objection to the word ‘trust,’ a 
feeling that it smacked of apostolic 
succession, the Secretary changed the 
wording to 1st, “ A positive statement of 
our Common Faith” and 2nd, “ Our 
Contribution to the Kingdom.” 

No matter how carefully a subject is 
stated, speakers or writers interpret it 
from the angles of their respective po- 
‘sitions and so we heard in some cases 
negative statements of what those de- 
nominations would contend for in case 
the question of union arose, in other 
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words, we were given zof a positive 
contribution but a negative contention. 
Another result was the emphasis- 
placed by some of the writers, on the good 
work of the founders of their denomina- 
tions and less on the Founder of the King- 
In other words the discussion 
showed a yielding to the ¢empiation to be 
at ease in Zion over the good work of “‘my’”” 
denomination, and not see the vision of my 
denomination’s opportunity to bear a part 
in the great union movements which are 
coming in the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
On the whole the conference was well 
worth while and a great contribution to. 
a better understanding of the position and 
the part which each denomination is 
emphasizing. It seemed to be the com- 
bining and re-combining of points of 
emphasis which made for divisions, for 
we had one denomination which empha- 
sized Holiness and Evangelism, another 
Evangelism and believers’ Baptism, 
another Evangelism and Liberty, Con- 
version and Discipline, another the 
Authority of the Church and the Sin- 
fulness of man, another the Sinfulness of 
Man and the Greatness of the Godhead, 
ete., etc. As was said in the conference 
by several speakers in the discussion, we 
are one in the essentials but it is the 
emphasizing of combinations, the expla-. 
nations we add to our statements, the 
insisting upon stating another’s belief and 
our contention that we could not accept 
that statement, that make our differences. 
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seem so great. 
his own position:as in this, Conference we 
find that we do not differ so widely as we 
thought. 

Dr. Hail .closed:the Conference’ in his 
own inimitable style with a story of the 
Kentucky mule who before the days of 
civilization enjoyed the neighbor’s pasture. 
When they put up fences he simply 
jumped over. But when they put a 
halter on him, he could only sigh and 
kick. Dr. Hail said that he himself was 
limited by a Presbyterian halter from 
really enjoying the many good doctrines 
offered by the various speakers which in 
a less highly organized state of the church 
he would be happy to accept, 

It seemed to the writer that our de- 
nominational contentions, necessary no 
doubt and functioning well indaysgoneby, 
are now halters which limit us and keep 
us from harmonizing the contributions of 
other denominations in the advancement 
of the Kingdom. Some day we will not 
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build fences nor put halters on our con- 
stitutents and, perhaps, if we had no 
halter, we would be less mulish. God 
grant that the day.may soom come when 
fences and halters and the disciples’ -un- 
Christlike spirit of calling down fire from 
Heaven to destroy those not members of 
their group, shall be replaced by the i in- 
cluding spirit of Jesus himself, 

A summing up of the positive con- 
tributions of the various denominations 
represented on that day would be some- 
thing as follows: The Fatherhood of 
God, the Sonship of Jesus, the purifying 
work of the Spirit, the central position of 
the Bible, the need of man for the grace 
of Jesus Christ, the need of the fellowshid 
of the Church asa means of growth, and 
the spiritual values of the two sacraments, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Could not we, or could we, go ahead 
on this platform and win t the world ? 


Wm. H. ErSKINE. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE PRESENT 
SOCIAL UNREST 


Thotful men are worried by the state 
of our world. There is a lack of con- 
fidence in the outcome of present social 
events.. Scarcely a letter from the home 
lands. that does. not contain some ex- 
pression of anxiety. regarding the life of 
the nation and the world at large. Scarce- 
ly am agazine or a newspaper that does 
not somewhere voice the same uneasy 
question, 

The worry is not confined to thotful 
men. Possibly the thotless vocalize it to 
a greater extent, but most of them change: 
their ways not at all. The capitalist class 
is worried—the talk about the. end of 
privilege has its effect in increasing the 
severity and brutality with which anti- 
capitalist movements are met. Witness 
the American steel strike, and its. brutal. 


suppression. Brutality is the last resor 
ofa hard-pressed possessor of power— 
the man who is sure of his position finds 
it easy to be suave. 

Nor are official and governing classes 
resting easier. _ Too many established 
governments. have toppled. in recent 
years: peace of mind is not to be found, 
either among the remaining untoppled 
ones or among the new and groping ones, 
There is a feeling in the air that some- 
thing, not nice, is about to happen. 

The much-abused middle class is shar- 
ing the worry. Well may it worry, for. 
its functions are narrowing and ifs income 
no longer feeds and clothes it. Small. 
shopkeepers are decreasing, having. lost. 
their real independence some years ago in 
most foreign lands, though in, Japan they, 
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are just in process of losing the last of it 
tothe large producing. agencies or syn- 
dicates. that have taken away their func: 
tions. Clerks are no longer a. middle 
class—general. education anJ the ability 
of everyone to ‘‘read, rite, and. figger”’ 
has reduced the man who. wields a pen 
for someone else, tothe position of a 
common laborer—whom he has indeed 
supplanted at the bottom of the.economic 
scale. Teachers and under-officials are 
still, middle-class, but their shrinking 
economic power has made. their real 
position, materially speaking, very close 
to the bottom, 

The laboring class, is worrying less 
than the others whom. it. carries (accord- 
ing to-its own belief) on, its back. It is 
gaining —confidence—ovet-confidence—in 
its ability to shake them. off at will. The 
thotful man, knowing well the. ability 
of the laboring class to shake, but know- 
ing also that too much shaking of that 
sort).reacts on the shaker, is. rightly 
worried. . The capitalist, especially the 
superfluous kind who are. so abundant 
since hungry guns started to pay high 
prices. for their food, also knows. and 
fears.that fatal shake of the under classes. 
The middle class, subsisting on both 
capital and labor, has both to fear and 
unlike the laborer who has little to lose, 
has added nervousness due to the desire 
to protect its little gains. 

_And so it requires little proof to sup- 
port the assertion that unrest of every 
kind permeates life. But it is not so easy 
to unravel the causes—mien are at sea 
regarding real causes almost as complete: 
ly as they are unable to foretell the out- 
come, 

) Exploitation and injustice stand fore- 
most as causes—but these are hard words 
to.define abstractly. It is easy to pick 
out a particular situation, isolate it, and 
say. ‘This is injustice’’—but society is com- 
plicated. Of the existence of oppression 
in Jarge quantities throughout the world 
there is no doubt—but the oppressors 
are hard to find and label. At least the 
Christian church has been far slower 
than its Master in singling out hypocrites 
and oppressors and giving them proper 
publicity... The radicals and Bolsheviki 
have no difficulty in finding oppressors to 


condemn—but the world, lacks..the clear, 
irrefutable and powerful condemnations 
which. the moral insight of Jesus forced 
him to hurl: at the extortioners of his 
generation, Even a greater lack is evi; 
dent when we look for prophetic, voices 
backed by the blameless and powerfuily, 
constructive influence of Jesus’ life. 

True, there are prophets. Little ones 
—noisy ones, filling a world with clamor 
when jit needs! calmness! and insight. 
There is no lack of condemnation either 
—indiscriminate condemnation, based on 
expediency. rather than the eternal moral 
issues... The world, has. lost its conscious- 
ness of God, and with it its\clearness of 
moral. judgement and its sense of values. 
This is due to the slowness of religion to 
advance and conquer the new realms. of 
human progress, and. thot which have 
been opened up, by the material science 
of the past) century... Christianity as a 
whole has been repeating to itself, and to 
an. uninterested world, the dogmas and 
religion of two centuries ago. The ave- 
rage man,*being an industrial worker or 
wage. ‘‘slave’, and the unusual. man, 
being engaged in expanding his mental 
horizon to keep up with the progress of 
science, have both been living ina dif- 
ferent world from that in which Chris- 
tians have told them God could be found. 
The thought-world of conventional reli- 
gion and that of the normal modern man 
ate different—indeed incommensureable. 

Has. God stayed with the standpat 
religionists, or has He, too, been moving 
ahead with the people? Is His hand in 
the unrest. that fills the world? Is His 
hand in the widespread rejection of the 
Church? We, should ask ourselves these 
questions seriously. If it betrue that He 
has moved, ahead, with the people,, that 
He expects them to move ahead in their 
moral and spiritual standards, and never 
to return to the outgrown shells of the 
religion of our forefathers—then, it may 
well be so that the voice of the Church 
has not spoken clearly upon the exploita- 
tion and injustice which cloud the life of 
our generation... Then it may well be 
true that leaders cannot, rise out of the 
Church. 

An editorial ina recent issue of a well- 
known missionary magazine commented 
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rather discouragingly upon a move of 
some church Jeadess to bring the church 
into the seething industrial life of the day, 
as an active and potent factor for righte- 
ousness. The editor said that of course 
this sort of thing is good, and the Church 
ought to stand against injustice, but its 
jirst business is to preach the Gospel and 
let the injustices take caré of themselves ! 
As if the Gospel of Christ could be pro- 
pagated thus! We, followers of Jesus 
who died on the cross of a criminal for 
His boldness; we, followers of Him who 
stood with the oppressed against the 
oppressors if any ever did so—to think 
that we could preach His Gospel in any 
way but by living it out—by fighting the 
same battle! Our words, our tracts and 
our prayers are vain if they do not come 
of themselves as part of a fight against 
evil—the evil which would overwhelm 
us in an instant were not God Himself 
fighting it hourly ! 

Can it be said, after a thotful perusal 
of current religious literature, especially 
periodical, that it sounds like a literature 
produced under the stress of great moral, 
spiritual or physical conflicts over funda- 
mental issues? Does it sound like 
“birth-pangs of anew age”’? The only 
pangs that are readily observable in most 
of the church papers are financial. It is 
a symptom of an age that has its heart 
on Mammon that financial campaigns are 
the outstanding feature of modern church 
life. It also shows that the church fol- 
lows the tendencies of the age, rather 
than standing out to tell the age in com- 
manding tones whither it should go. And 
beneath it all isa pathetic seeking after 
God—the seeking of the man who knows 
only money as the means of obtaining 
his wants, and who is willing to pay the 
price if somehow he may find God. 
Would a church whose heart was bound 
up in the eternal conflict between right 
and wrong—the never-ending fight for 
Justice—tailk mostly of ‘drives’ and 
“budgets ” ? 


The forces back of the unrest of today 


are spiritual. It is the earnestness of the 
I.W.W. agitator and the spiritual vigor of 
the Socialist that win converts to their 
ranks. It is the apathy of average 
Christians that empties churches, Why 
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has the radical such enthusiasm for his 
cause? JVirst of all because he is awake 
to economic inequalities, inflation, false 
“education of the public” and similar 
forms of injustice and extortion. His 
remedy may be selfish, or more likely a 
pure delusion—but from consciousness of 
his share ina conflict against great, un- 
just powers, he derives his enthusiasm 
which faces jail or death with something 
not unlike eagerness. It is the same 
thing that fired Paul when he talked 
‘fighting principalities and powers,” 
that made martyrdom a coveted crown 
among early Christians. It is easy to 
fight on the side of the majority. The 
man who knows he is in a minority and 
yet knows he is right has the courage of 
fifty of the majority. And add to that 
the consciousness that God is fighting for 
him, and you can understand the enthu- 
siasm for martyrdom that Christians have 
shown in various periods. 

- But today Christians are not seeking 
martyrdom, and yet injustice lives, ready 
to kill those who protest against it. The 
only claimiants of the red crown are the 
half-baked agitators of erratic political 
movements—a poor substitute for the 
host which the Church has sacrificed in 
former times for the sake of righteousness, 
Can we be proud of an age which finds 
its warmest spiritual zeal in such unspiri- 
tual quarters ? 

Here we may well question the forego- 
ing to see if it does not do a grave injustice 
to those boys who fought and laid down 
their lives in the recent war, as well as to- 
those earnest Christians who live their 
quiet lives faithfully and make no display 
thereof. Taking the latter first, they 
would seem to be fewer than the needs of 
the day demand. Their lives are true, 
and God knows His own even when un- 
rest stirs the world—yet the very unrest 
shows how pitifully few are such raré 
souls, 

As for the boys—they saetificd: their 
all for what they knew to be right. No 
man can condemn them. Yet there is. 
evident an increasing disillusionment re- 
garding the war. The holy erusade sidé 
of it is fading away from the miid of the 
world and the wrong of it all begins to look 
hideous again. This chagrined realisation 
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that hopes which were high during the 
war must be dashed to earth is one of the 
most potent causes of unrest. Men had 

teat hopes—the war stirred society to its 
depths. The depths are still stirring and 
out of them God will presently raise a new 
force in human life, though what it will 
be no man knoweth. Nevertheless men 
are waking to find that the Utopia which 
was to follow the war is merely the same 
old world, plus bloodstains, graves, hate : 
and without the necessities of life which 
have been thrown away in the strife or 
which should have been made by the 
men who lie dead or the women who 
wander homeless. This disillusionment is 
lending force to every stir of discontent 
and is keen in proportion as the hopes 
held out during the war were strong. 
Few organised bodies were responsible 
for this holding out of dubious hopes to 
the extent to which the Christian church 
did: and now in the period of disillusion- 
ment, where is the voice of the Church ? 
‘Heard indeed it is—but how clear is its 
‘call ‘for Justice and Faith in men and 
righteousness ? 

Another cause of unrest is suppression. 
Due to the strain of the war, many move- 
ments which would not have been serious- 
ly interfered with in normal times have 
been ‘suppressed rigorously, Since the 
end of the war the uncertainty of the 
peace has caused still more suppression 
and ‘suspicion of all movements of protest. 
Suppression never creates confidence. It 
results ina feeling of an injustice suffered, 
on the part of the suppressed one, and 
tends to turn public sympathy toward the 
offender. Andif the sympathetic ones are 
suppressed in turn the atmosphere of ten- 
sion and revolt grows thicker, though it is 
the smoke of a smoldering fire, not a 
glowing one. We may ask in this con 
nection also what Christianity has had to 
do with this epidemic of suppression, 
Most evident is the failure of Christianity 
to. protest against the frequent injustices 
which this has involved—acquiescence 
has been tacit and even expressed in 
‘some cases. This is true even of the 
bodies that proc'aim freedom of speech 
and «discussion as a fundamental right. 
Why have they silently looked on while 
this right has been abridged? Is it be- 
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cause, as labor leaders charge, most of 
the church members are from the middle 
classes and upper strata of society and 
desire their interests protected against 
stirrings from beneath? Of course it is 
not true that this attitude has been taken 
consciously and directly, but has the 
fact of a Church predominantly from the 
upper strata of society permitted this drift 
as a matter of course ? 

This is not the situation in Japan, how- 
ever, for in Japan the drift has been away 
from suppression toward greater freedom, 
and the Christian Church, so far as it takes 
interest in the situation, has stood for 
eteater freedom of expression. What 
does the future hold for Japan? Because 
Japan’s progress toward democracy and 
her industrial and religious development 
are following behind similar events in 
other nations we may benefit from their 
experiences, It is highly significant that 
as. democracy now existing in the 
West has been largely achieved by the 
middle class, .under the inspiration of 
Christianity, so the progress now evident 
in Japan may be calleda-middle class pro- 
gress and it is not entirely separate from 
the same source of inspiration as. the 
Western movements, But in the West 
the middle class movement has fairly spent 
itself, and the lower classes are taking the 
forefrontiof the fight for democracy. The 
lower classes are acting chiefly under 
economic pressure in accordance with the 
prevailing economic and social theories— 
not undef religious inspiration as did the 
middle class of a hundred or more years. 
ago. What will be the outcome? In 
Japan the lower class movements are even 
now beginning, together with those above 
referred to, This complicates the situa- 
tion, but offers a wonderful opportunity 
to Christianity to stand forth as the re- 
ligion of democracy and. righteousness in 
social life and weld the classes together 
instead of ‘deepening their divisions. . It 
will be remeinbered that in Europe, as the 
bourgoisie were’ coming into power after 
the Reformation, that the lower classes 
struggled for their share of the new life, as 
they seem to be ready to do in Japan now. 
In Europe, however, the Peasants’. War 
and other bloody struggles ended their 
aspirations. Christianity, as an organised 
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‘religion, played a discreditable part in this 
war and its companion struggles. What 
will happen as these forces operate more 
powerfully in Japan? Where will the 
church be found? Will it be a mere 
partisan ofa class, or will it stick unflinch- 
ingly to its ideal of the Kingdom of 
Heaven and insist upon righteousness in 
all classes, high and low, without com- 
promise ? 

Another cause of unrest is an old enemy 
of ‘society—ambition. Money lust—the 
waves of luxury—the desire for power: 
these are old foes of mankind, and the 
the world is full of them. Again comes 
the question, where stands the Church? 
It would be tedious to answer in detail: 
anyone can reply from his own experience, 
The Church is not advocating luxury or 
money lust—but are.we not glad when the 
leading banker of the town consents to 
speak to the Men’s Club, and has not the 
spirit of “‘ keeping up ”’ left its mark deep- 
ly upon our church life? Ambition isa 
root of war—even as a great international 
war closes ‘we look out on the gathering 
clouds of a class war whose roots lie in 
ambition, of whole classes it may be, but 
nevertheless ‘selfishly ambitious ones. 
Christianity is not the motive force, nor is 
the Kingdom of Heaven the ideal of the 
classes, 

Enough for causes of unrest. There 
are others—possibly some of the most 
powerful are not touched upon here. 
But enough has been said. Let us con- 
sider briefly the possible results of the 
unrest. 

First is the possibility that thru some 
freak of human psychology, some turn of 
luck, the whole seething pot may sud- 
denly cool and grow calm. Many is the 
man who cherishes a futile hope that this 
may happen after all. But’ will anything 
have been accomplished? In spite of the 
disappointment over the outcome of the 
war, there still lies deep in the hearts of 
most men a conviction that it will not end 
by a return to the old order.» Somehow it 
all susé¢ change. How, why, when, they 
know not, but they believe it will do so. 
And when all) men expect a thing to 
happen, it only needs someone to start it. 
So the probabilities are against a return 
to. pre-war complacency. © Moreover 
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there are coantries for which sucha re" 
turn is utterly inpossiil: aa renee 
already changed too much. 

Then there is the expectation in many 

minds that somehow or other labor will 
come to an increased power. Yet this of 
»itself will be no gain for the world unless 
labor possesses higher ideals and more 
willingness to live and let live, to sacrifice 
rights for the sake of others, than classes 
who have held power before. 

It is hard to see how the world can 
gain by any sort of overturn or revamp- 
ing unless the change brings the minds 
and hearts of men to a new condition, 
Unselfishness must be substituted for 
selfishness, not only in individuals but in 
groups: love must replace hate, men 
must be willing to take only what they 
need of the world’s store and leave the 
rest for others, luxury and ambition must 
disappear. This cannot come about thru 
any polttical movement. This is indeed 
Utopia-rather it is very like the Kingdom 
of Heaven. But anything short of this 
ideal will end in the same dismal failure 
that has faced all the political and éco- 
nomic ventures of mankind when they 
reached their zenith. 

Where alone is this ideal found in its 
purity and entirety? .In the Christian 
Church—that same church whose faults 
have been so freely pointed out. No 
other body believes in Service to the point 
of sacrifice: no other body refuses to 
laugh at the idea of Love as the law of 
Life and deliberately sets out to practice 
it. Failure? Of course the Church has 
failed. But it must failno more. | It dare 
not fail. Only the ideal and the life which 
it holds in trust can save the world. Is 
humanity to repeat the hopeless tragedy 
of building Babel only to be confounded 
at the end, or will Christians take from 
their Leader new zeal, really live» their 
religion and make it the savior of the 
world? The world needs a Savior now 
—the Church knows the Savior. . Will 
not God throw us on the world’s rubbish 
heap in utter disgust if we fail Him? We 
failed to prevent the collapse of society 
because we failed to make it Christian in 
Spirit and life. Are we to fail again as 
humanity stands trembling bstanss a rhe 
unknown future ? 


Newspapers and Reform Movements 


> Look at these causes of unrest. | Which 


of them is not powerfully dealt with by: 


the’religion of Jesus ? 

«Injustice: including economic wrong, 
political wrong, extortion, and their train. 
Is.-not Christianity, with its parent, 
Judaism, the single religion of history that 
has traditionally stood against Injustice? 
Is: it to quake before this old enemy 
now? 

Disappointed hopes: Who of us has 
not preached Christianity as the source of 
mankind’s hope? Does the world need 
new hopes? ‘Does it need new and living 
inspiration instead of the false hopes held 
out to spur on war-weary masses till the 
end of the carnage? Have we the in- 
spiration?) Is the Kingdom of Heaven, 
translated into present day life and speech, 
a-hope that has the power to lift up dis- 
couraged men and lead them aright in this 
unrest ? : og 3. 

‘Suppression: Was not our Leader 
suppressed, and did He not triumph over 
that last suppressor, Death? Was He 
merely a subject for sermons, or an ex- 
ample for life? Have we the courage to 
demand freedom for all the sons. of God, 
that prison and death shall forever perish 
from our ways of “controlling” our 
brethren? Shall we stop trying to “con- 
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trol” other’ men and. control rather 
own lives? Is it a dangerous experi- 
ment? Jesus trusted men—do we ? 

Ambition: ‘He that would rule over 
you, let him be as him that serveth.” Is 
there any other principle on which human 
society can be finally builded? Where 
shall we start to apply this ? 

‘So goes the list. Is it not time to re- 
member that in the past humanity has 
passed thru similar crises, and that many 
a time the hand of God has raised up a 
new religious movement to save the day? 
Are .we looking for such an event? 
Would we ally ourselves with it should 
it appear? Religion is the most powerful 
force in human life if it can be allowed to 
work, - Our age ascribes only economic 
motives to man, That is false. If we 
had faith in the religious natures of men 
and in the spirit of the Living God, man’s 
motives might soon be raised above the 
economic and our world set to rights 
again, ; 

Will the religious movement that saves 
society be a ‘revival’? In the truest 
sense yes—in the conventional sense, no. 
But only a great religious, movement can 
save society. Watch and pray, for the 
hour is at hand ! 

D, G, HaRIne 


NEWSPAPERS AND REFORM MOVEMENTS 


In these days when all the world is 
revising old laws and setting up entirely 
new standards in labor, finance, and _poli- 
tics in general, surely the social reformer 
in Japan has no call to keep quiet concern- 
ing the more important social reforms. 
There has never been a time in this 
country when so many people were an- 
xious about the moral and economic life 
ofthe people. The ultra conservative, 
even, is waking up to the need of ‘some- 
thing being done to stop the disintegration 
he sees going on all about him. ' If you 
can claim a cure for the ills of the people, 
now is the time to make it known. How 
shall I make it known? Shall I be satis- 
fied only to accept the many opportunities 
now open for addresses, or shall I seek 


out some better way? Why not make 
a larger use of the public press and start 
something that will be carried on by 
others? Just now the Osaka dailies are 
having editorials and contributed articles 
on the limitation or prohibition of sake 
brewing, and since the provincial press 
is largely influenced by what is popular 
in the metropolitan dailies, it would seem 
that now is the time for agitating this 
question, for example, in the smaller 
papers, too. When: the “anti-vice com- 
paign was on in Osaka in 1916 the strong 
fight put up by the Osaka papers furnish- 
ed inspiration for editorials in other papers 
throughout the country until Tobita, the 
name of the district where it was proposal 
to open a new licensed district, every< 
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where suggested to the: Japanese the 
anti-vice campaign. 

The editorial staffs of the better’ class 
Japanese papers are made up of idealists 
and patriots in the best sense of the word 
and stand for progress and reform. We 
can do no better work than helping and 
encouraging these men in ‘their efforts 
toward: making Japan better, and when 
once you‘have shown a willingness to be 
a helper to them the opportunities for 
doing so will come oftener than you may 
now expect. Where possible, become 
personally aquainted with the editor or 
one of his staff and in some: way show 
your appreciation of the work they are 
doing, and above all make it known to 
them in some way that you are not come 
asa foreign propagandist but as a fellow 
helper'to any. Japanese who is trying to 
make this country morally and hygienical- 
ly clean.» | Newspaper» men are busy, 
overworked men and: nothing. pleases 
them better than really good “ copy.” 

Some of the readers of this article will 
remember the interesting letters that used 
to appear in the Japan Times over the 
signature of ‘‘ Will Patillo.’”.. It may be 
of interest to such to know that he wasa 
regular and welcome correspondent, for 
the newspaper located in the out-of-the- 
way small city where he lived for many 
years, and that his suggested 1eforms 
were often carried out. At an earlier 
period when he lived in Kobe, he started 
a newspaper agitation against the unsani- 
tary conditions of the public baths in that 
city, which resulted ina general clean up, 
and fora time at least gave Kobe about 
the best servise of any city in the Empira 
—and all because *‘ Will Patillo”’ believed 
in| helping, along. every good. cause, 
There are others in. the country doing 


this same sort of thing, but might not the: 


number of such be greatly increased? 


Let. those. who. are..ready., writers . give’ 


themselves more to the task of informing 
the’ people here concerning. progress of 
reforms in other lands,... Especially should 
the younger missionaries make a study of 
some one reform movement and be ready 
to furnish up-to-date information for,,the 
benefit of those. who are to wage war 
against legalized vice, the legalized liquor 
traffic, and. allied, interests... Then,. too, 
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there is the campaign to be waged against 
tuberculosis, leprosy and venereal diseases, 
Somebody should be championing the 
cause of those who are to be blind for life 
ifthey are not properly cared for at:birth, 

who for the lack of a simple eye seach 


»must go through life bearing the sins of 


their fathers. Why not let Japan know 
how. far she is behind other civilized 
nations in her care of the insane and why 
not’ call her attention to the need’ of 
adequate provision for the care of incur- 
ables? Do you think contributions on 
any one of these subjects or om any one: 
of the many allied subjects would be 
unwelcome to the Japanese press men? 
If so you are mistaken. They may refuse 
sometimes, to print your really good)con- 
tribution, for the some reason that news- 
papers in the West refuse sometimes—— 
because of crushing opposition on the: 
part of vested interests. But donot 
blame the editor, try some other: subjéct 
and await the time when he can-»print: 
your one-time rejected article. . The fight’ 
in Osaka:against the Tobita quarters was: 
not the first anti-vice campaign waged im 
that city. Three former campaigns had) 
been so, successfully carried on,that each’ 
one brought victory, though without help 
from the:newspapers. This time the-daily’ 
press was in the very forefront of the fight 
and because of this, hereafter, high offici- 
al will think twice before secretly granting 
a license to a new brothel district in Osaka, 
In preparing articles for the press, re- 
member the difference between a news- 
paper and. a magazine, The newspaper 
man wants news. There ought. to be 
something in your article that. will make 
a good headline, One attractive mews: 
item will provide a peg on which you.can’ 
hang all sorts of information you wish to) 
get before you readers. Again you must 
try to use arguments that make an appeah 
to your readers, whether they\;agree: 
with your opinion or not. By all means, 
tryout the article on your Japanese, 
associates before giving it to the, press, 
and. generally have it recast. by. some 
competent | Japanese writer who will put 
in the classical’ and historic touches that 
mean so much to the educated reader. 
This. may be lanai but is met desix- 
able. T [sci GO Won 
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At the time of the Interdenominational 
Missionary Conference held in Tokyo in 
1900. a. man was delegated to prepare re- 
ports of the Conference for the daily press, 
He; wrote carefully prepared accounts. of 
the meeting and. possibly stressed the. 
harmonious working of that large gather- 
ing... The editors, knew that. a. large 
proportion of their readers were not in any 
way interested in the object of the meeting 
nor in its success, but that they would be 
interested if lack of harmony should be 
shown.; so the reporter. was told to give 
full ls of any. disputes or heated 
controversy that might come up. No 
doubt many who sympathized with the 
object of the Conference wondered why 


so. large and harmonious a gathering was 
not more adequately reported. Now 
since newspaper delight in controversy 
why not put this trait to good use and 
when controvorted subjects arise show 
how such questions have been settled in 
other places, and thus “ Point a moral 
and adorn a tale.” 

But whether your writing be newsy, 
argumentation, or controversial, be instant 
in season. and out of season in keeping 
reform movements. before the people. 
May we not hope that such a use of the 
press will make all the more effective our 
regular Newspaper Evangelism? 


W. R. WEAKLEY. 


NOTES FROM THES FIGLD 


Hon. John Wanamaker 
of Philadelphia has re- 


‘World-Wide Sunday 
School News 
(From World’s 
Sunday School 
Association, 
New York) . 


cently been elected 
Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the 
World’s Sunday School 
sueceed “the late “H. 
Wanamaker has been 
actively engaged in Sunday School 
work since January T7th, 1848. 
-just a few months he will have 72 


Association, to 
J. adeinz.” Mr. 


years to his credit for continuous Sunday 


School membership, and he is still on 
duty every Sunday. He is Superinten- 
dent of the Bethany Presbyterian Sunday 
School of Philadelphia, which reports an 
enrolment of 2555. In 1889 he became 
actively interested in the Pennsylvania 
State Sabbath School Association and 
has been its President since 1894. Not 
only does this active business man hold 
these Sunday School offices but he fills 
them with service. When Mr, Wana- 
maker was Post Master General of the U. 
S. he continued his activities in his own 


Sunday School in Philadelphia and made- 


it his rule to return each Saturday from 
Washington that he might be in his place 
in the home school on Sunday. 

James W. Kinnear, a well-known lawyer 


In” 


of Pittsburgh, was elected Vice Chairman 
of the Executive Committee (American 
Section), Mr. Kinnear was one of the 
Sunday School party that visited Japan 
in 1913, and he plans with Mr, Wana- 
maker, to attend the World’s Convention 
in Tokyo next year. 

The Executive Committee of the 
World’s Sunday School Association at 
its recent meeting gave full consider- 
ation to vafious..communications from 
Korea protesting “against holding the 
World’s Convention in Tokyo in October 
1920 on account of the persecution of the 
Korean Christians by the Japanese mili- 
tary organization operating in Korea. 
Recently letters have been received from 
China renewing the protests against hold- 
ing the Convention in Japan, not only on 
account of the atrocities committed in 
Korea, but also because of the reported 
persecutions in Shangtung, China. 

It was decided at the meeting that no 
change would be made in the plans for 
holding the World’s Convention in Tokyo 
in the fall of 1920, in as much as the 
invitation to hold the Convention in Japan 
came from the National Sunday School 
Association and Christian people in Japan, 
all of whom deplored the terrible condi- 
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tion existing in Korea and Shangtung ; 
and for the further reason that it would 
seem wrong to desert the Christian forces 
in Japan at this time when their need for 
outside help was so great. The invitation 
to Tokyo did not come from the Japanese 
Government but from the National Sun 
day School Association of Japan which 
sent a delegate all the way to Zurich, 
Switzerland, to the World’s Convention 
there in 1913 to present the invitation. 
In’ extending ‘the invitation the Sunday 
School organization had the backing of 
the Federated Missions, the Federated 
Japanese Churches and some prominent 
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Japanese who were interested in ‘this in- 
ternational gathering in their city for 
several reasons, among which was @ 
desire for a higher plane of morals for 
their people and a better understanding 
between the Orient and the Occident. 

Mr. Frank LL. Brown the General 
Secretary of the World’s. Association 
(American Section) has just made a trip 
to England and Scotland for the purpose 
of consulting with the Sunday School 
officers and leaders regarding the plans 
for the Convention to be held next year, 
A report may be expected from him very 
soon. ° 
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GCDITORIALS 


An Active Committee 

We believe the committee appointed 
by the Conference of Federated Missions 
to promote friendly international relations 
deserves special commendation. A fe- 
port of recent activities of this committee 
appears on another page. The special 
meeting planned to hear an address by Dr. 
S. Yoshino of the Imperial University on 
the subject, “Thought Tendencies Among 
Japanese Students,” was also a step in 
the right direction. It is very difficult 
for foreigners residing here even for long 
periods of time to-understand clearly such 
subtle matters as the mental activities of 
the young men with whom they associate 
constantly. Whatever therefore promotes 
such understanding commands the appre- 
ciation of all thoughtful foreigners resid- 
ing in the country. 

In the realm of international relation- 
ships there is certainly every conceivable 
need for promoting the spirit of harmony. 
It can hardly be said that the nations of 
the earth have learned. to pull together. 
Here in the Far) East. the situation is 
unusually acute. We do not believe 
the role of the foreigner in promoting 
harmony can be a very large one. How- 
ever what little he can do should by all 
means be done. If he acts tac fully and 
unobtrusively it is not unlikely that his 
influence may count beyond what actu- 
ally appears on: the surface... The great 
need is for the creation and exaltation 
of common interests as against the special 
interests that have for centuries blighted 
international relationships, | The Church 
is an international organization. It has 
a common purpose. It professes to be 
directed by a common impulse. We 
cannot but raise the question—why has it 
not done more in this field, which is 
fraught with so much of good or evil for 
humanity’s future ? 


A Popular Subject 

One of the interesting phenomena of 
the present time is the unusual number of 
volumes published dealing with the labor 


question. These volumes are not merely 
published. They are eagerly devoured by 
men and women everywhere who are sear- 
ching anxiously for light on this pressing | 
problem, It is indeed a problem which 
promises to consume a larger amount of 
close attention during the next few years 
than any other that just now looms on 
the horizon. This concentration of inter- 
ests is certainly not accidental. Looking 
over the world as it is today it needs no 
prophet to persuade thoughtful people 
that the solution of the great variety of 
questions. which we think of under’ the 
heading of the problem of labor can no 
longer be shelved. The hand of destiny 
has very clearly appointed this generation 
as the one to work out for weal or;woe 
the problem of labor. 

In putting it this way we do not for a 
moment assume that the problem is to be 
solved for labor, That is the assumption! 
on which men have for a long time pro- 
ceeded. It is evident now that in some 
sections of the world ‘at least laboriis 
taking the matter into its own hands, 
The only way to prevent this so-called 
class movement from’ spreading to other 
nations is for all men to face frankly the ~ 
need of a solution and to follow such 
acknowledgment with a sympathetic and 
fundamental effort to work out a solution. 

One of the intesting signs of the times 
in Japan is the widespread interest in the 
labor problem. We were told recently 
on good authority that the books which 
sell most readily in Japan at this time are 
those dealing. with this. question.,,.It is 
no exaggeration to say. that English 
volumes on this and closely related sub- 
jects are sold in this country by the 
thousands. The review of, several of 
these volumes which appears in another 
column by Mr. Fisher brings to the atten- 
tion of readers of THE EvaANGELIST one 
or two significant. contributions. to this 
question. The volume by Dr. “Harry F, 
Ward, Professor of Christian Ethics in 
Union Theological Seminary, on “ The 
New Social Order” is one that reaches 
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into. deep places, .We. question if many 
Christian leaders..are prepared to. face 
the implications of Dr. Ward's treatment. 
This is perhaps unfortunate. The reading 
ahthe volume, however, can only, stir in 
tfo minds and hearts. of thoughtful men 
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and women, a definite purpose not only 
to know more, but actually to work out 
in) practice, such programs as bring us 
nearer and ever nearer to the new ‘social 
order, 


TENDENCIES In, JAPANESE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


» The problem is not; easy .of right 
interpretation...A great change has come 
over..every aspect of Japan’s. national 
life. since. the) Great) War, No’ one can 
say, at present,what, will, be the ultimate 
result here, in the Island Empire. | Not 
only, are. her economic and social con- 
ditions.changing, but equally her national 
ideas.and thoughts have received a great 
shock, by the impact of the new. world- 
wide movements in human life. . If my 
judgment. is not seriously. mistaken, the 
war produced a great awakening in every 
nation, but Japan is second to moneé-in the 
wide awakening of the democratic move- 
ment... It. was: only.a few years ago that 
a high authority in. the, official. circles 
predicted,that there, would, never,come;to 
Japan.such social struggle and agitation 
as, ithe, enlightened. west. has. suffered. 
But, behold!... How ‘this. predicti-.n is 
belied in present events, there is no necd 
of demonstrating to. an. intelligent person. 
) The, undercurrent of. the. wor!d-wide 
awakening is so great. that Japan as a 
whole) does not, realize as yet. its real 
significance, But,.it is ‘bound to accom- 
jlish,, great changes, for, new Japan. 
Whether, she desires it, or -not, Japan 
must,..without. any. question, face the 
travail, of a new, birth. 

As ail of us know, since Japan was 
introduced into the modern civilization of 
thesiwest through America, she has 
undergone» a wonderful» change and 
modification.’ In material civilization her 
progress within the past half century is 
worthy of notice. The thoughtful leaders 

of Japan: have been very anxious to put 

Japan on an equal footing with the 
western civilized countries. I take second 
place to no one in high’ admiration of the 
contribution: of these: leaders’ to’ Japan’s 


_ life and progress. At the same time, we’ 


cannot close our eyes to the real con- 


ditions of our national life. While we do 
acknowledge the rapid material progress 
which: Jipan has:achieved within the past 
half century, we cannot say as much for 
our ‘moral progress, Without any ex- 
aggeration, [ am compelled to say that 
in the moral realny she has suffered a set 
back, No intelligent Japanese could 
deny ‘the fact of Japan’s serious moval 
condition, 

Japan being so eager for her material 
adoption of the western civilization, she 
forgot the transplantation of the root of 
western civilization. I. say the root, 
The root in the west is the Christian 
religion, Of course there is no Christian 
country on the earth yet, but the Bible 
and the Gospel of Christ) have. made 
western civilization what it is and there- 
fore 1 cannot understand why the leaders 
of modern Japan did not strive also for 
that same spirit which the Bible gave to 
the west. Have they been afraid of the 
religious confusion and struggle with the 
non-Christian religions which. would 
result? Or have they been indifferent 
to religion after all? © Were’ they so 
spiritually blind that they could ‘not 
discern high moral and spiritual values ? 
Did: they hate the ‘Christian ‘religion ? 
Did they think that the Christian religion 
was useless for Japan’s true national 
progress Pp 

One thing ‘we do know. The moral 
condition of present Japan is not very 
promising. Took at her home life! 
Why are the “ tea houses”’ making rapid 
increase every year in Tokyo. Do our 
merchants command high respect beyond 
our national boundary in comparison 
with the Chinese? Within’ our own 
boundaries do we believe them as trust- 
worthy ?. lf we do open our eyes upon 
the dark’ sides of our national life, do 
they. encourage us after all? As: we 
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count these, we shall never cry “ Banzai” 
for the future of Japan. 

Many thoughtful and public-minded 
Japanese whose hearts ache for the future 
of Japan are not so blind. Japan has yet 
true and ardent patriots. Mr. Tokonami, 
the present Minister in the Home Depart- 
ment, did as all of you know plan a 
conference of the leaders of three religions 
in Japan, including the Christians, This 
was the first official recognition of our 
Christian religion. The only mistake 
which these public men make is their 
intention to utilize religion as an instru- 
ment, instead of their own conversion and 
true faith in religion. The time has 
come when Japan is obliged to accept a 
living religion instead of dead moral 
precepts, No thoughtful Japanese will 
deny that religion is necessary if there is 
to be true progress, But the problem is 
what religion to take. 

There has been a revival of the Shinto 
cult to meet the serious defects of our 
national life. Shinto, according to these 
revivalists, is an original national or 
rather racial religion. So as Japanese 
we ought to believe in it. Also this 
religion has a mission for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. For the sake of 
convenience, I call this Shinto revival, 
Neo-Shintoism. Her able spokesman is 
Dr, Kakehi in the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity. Mr. Mozume is also another 
champion, There are many believers 
among the conservatives. But the 
trouble with this Neo-Shintoism is its 
rather modern interpretation, It is a 
great question for students of comparative 
religion whether or no there really is 
such profound meaning in both “ Kojiki” 
and *‘Nihongi” as the modern Neo- 
Shintoists insist upon with their western 
interpretation. We do respect their 
sincerity and enthusiasm, But at the 
same time, we do pity them for their 
ignorance of the things of religion. 
Shinto is nothing but the survival of the 
primitive religion in Japan. Dr. Kume 
has said that Shinto is an ancient custom 
of the Heaven worship. His interpreta- 
tion cost him exclusion from a chair in 
the Tokyo Imperial University. To. a 
student of religion, Dr, Kume’s interpreta- 
tion is most accurate and scientific. This 
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revival will become a matter of history 
by and by. However it is a most 
interesting movement to watch, . 

Next we must mention a great new 
Movement of Buddhism in Japan’ In 
Buddhism there are three most influential 
sects, That is, the Shin sect (salvation 
by grace on Amitabba sect), the Zen 
sect (esoteric and deeply contemplative 
sect), and the Nichiren sect (the im- 
perialistic and present-day sect).| Among 
them the Zen sect is understood by a few 
intellectual people. It is a kind’ of 
philosophy of life. In its thoroughgoing 
Pantheistic conception of reality, it is 
most aristocratic. It will never become 
a religion of the people. As a religion 
of the people there is the Shin sect which 
insists upon Salvation by Grace on 
Amitabba. It strongly emphasizes the 
other’s merit in salvation, not the believer’s 
own merit at all, Of the twelve sects of 
Buddhism it is most similar to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Yet as we come to the study, of 
Amitabba himself under -the strict rule 
of historical criticism, his position be- 
comes very uncertain. Even in the 
sacred three books of this Amida sect 
there is nothing said as to where or when 
he lives. It is not necessary to say that 
there can be no son of man without time 
or place. Professor Yabuki of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, himself a member I 
think of this Amida sect, says very 
plainly in his “‘ Study of Amida Buddha” 
that the story of the Amitabba in the day 
of his flesh which we can find in’ the 
sacred book is nothing but mythology. 
I heard that Mr. Toda, a most learned 
priest amoung the sect, who wrote the 
famous “Exposition of the Shoshinge ”’ 
has been losing his faith in Amida on 
account of this historical uncertainty. 
So I believe the time will come when the 
best part of the teaching of this sect will 
be swallowed up by the Christian religion, 
(The writer will publish very soon a 
special study on this sect in Japanese.) 
The Amida sect has been preparing the 
way for Christianity in this country. It 
is my expectation to see some day a most 
earnest convert from this sect to the’ 
Christian religion. 
this sect will open wider opportunity for) 


So the spreading of . . 
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Christianity. 

The Nichiren ‘sect is very timely, It 
is the modern religion. Her attitude is 
‘most; imperialistic, This sect is quite 
active: It will render some service for 
Japan. Yet it faces a great problem, 
namely, what is its conception of God ? 
What is the ethical and personal idea of 
God?» What about grace? Mere com- 
promise and temporary cry for social 
amelioration does not bring the full tide 
of a better world. So long as its con- 
ception of God remains impersonal, I’m 
sure Nichiren' cannot accomplish what it 
aims to do. The histcry of religion 
teaches us this conclusively. 

Any way we can see that religiously 

Japan‘is very uneasy. The revival of 
Japanese religions shows us the great 
necessity of real motive power in life. 
Mere moral teachings and ethical ideas 
are not sufficient to satisfy those hungry 
for life in Japan. This hunger is not at 
present very discriminating as to its food. 
Just now the people go almost anywhere 
to find satisfaction, The day has come 
to show them the true way. 
_ Here’ comes a great opportunity for 
the’ Christian 1eligion. Perhaps it is 
second in importance only to the op- 
portunity of that earlier decade when the 
Christian church was glowing with latent 
promice in Japan. Therefore let me call 
your attention to the contribution which 
may ‘be expected of Christianity to our 
national life in its moral and_ religious 
aspects; In my judgment, the greatest 
contribution will be the lofty idea of God 
as the Universal Father. ‘The Indian 
Pantheistic thought moulded the Japanese 
religious ideas in every way. It lacks 
the high ethical and personal conception 
of God. So it affects our moral life. 
The clear distinction of right and wrong 
is not imperative. The destiny of life is 
vague, Here slips in easily the material- 
istic interpretaticn of life and the world. 
Japan has suffered terribly from these 
Pantheistic and materialistic interpretations 
of human life. 

Now the unique value of Christianity 
depends upon its high and noble idea. of 
the Fatherhood of God. What will be 
the great effects upon our moral life when 
this lofty ethical idea of God as Jesus 
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revealed it to us dominates from’ center 
to circumference the thought life of 
Japan? ‘The great defect of our national 
life is the low standard of the moral tone 
asa whole. Why? Because in many a 
religion in japan ethical ideas are not 
high. When a religion is low in its 
moral standards, the believer’s moral life 
remains at a low level. The essence of 
Christianity is love. This is the vital 
thought in the Fatherhood of God. 
There is no doubt that the Japanese are 
in deadly need of this grand idea of divine 
love as the Father of Mankind, 

The term democracy is nowadays a - 
household word throughout the land. The 
cry has reached as it were unto Heaven. 
The nation has come to the stage in its 
progress where it is Cemanding universal 


suffrage. But we understand by de- 
mocracy the brotherhood of man. Why 
are our fellow men our brothers?  With- 


out true understanding of the Fatherhood 
of God, how can we love our fellow men 
as our brothers? “The root of the d:mo- 
cratic idea is not mere ethical and social 
understanding. It depends on religion, 
A number of years ago there’ was a 
great political movement throughout 
Japan under the leadership of the late 
Count Itagaki.’ Liberty, equality and 
individual rights were the slogans. As 
the result of this movement, the Constitu- 
tion was given to the people and Parlia- 
ment was opetied. | After more than two 
decades what are the real results of this 
great movement? The form is there, 
yet what about the essential spirit within? 
Who feels satisfied with the political life 
of our past ten years? Why? Thought- 
ful people will tell you that we lack 
‘conviction’ and ‘faith,’ That is the 
reason. This is a good foundation for 
prediction that our new democratic 


‘movement wil! not be successful without 


the help of religion. This help can come 
only from Christianity. The Fatherhood 
of God is the true foundation for the 
brotherhood of mankind. Christianity 
has an unique mission to the Japanese in 
this great crisis, Does the Japanese 
mind respond to the High Call of God? 
This is the real question. 

The next contribution cf Christianity 
will be in the yreat work of social 
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amelioration. When we realize God as 
our Father, we will not be cold blooded 
to our fellow men. We cannot close 
our eyes to social injustice. Our mouth 
will not. be closed against our social 
evils. The fight for social betterment 
must be by Christlans. From where do 
they get this motive power? I dare say 
it comes from the cross of Christ. The 
Cross of Christ is the objective reality of 
the suffering and sacrifice of God for the 
whole world. The spirit of sacrifice has 
a peculiar meaning to Japanese. When 
they come to understand the true spirit 
of God, the Father as the. sacrificial 
offering to us through the Cross. of 
Christ, the Japanese will awake from 
their long sleep and will Lecome active in 
their religious consciousness. I have no 
doubt on this point. The idea of God 
revealed in Jesus will react upon our 
moral life. The consciousness of sin and 
guilt will be deepened. The true cry 
what shall we do to be saved will be 
heard. Here comes the true light 
through the Cross of Christ as. the 
objective reality of divine sacrifice. The 
Japanesse, specially gifted with the sacrifi- 
cial spirit, will come to realize the 
tremendous. power of God’s love. Here 
lies the motive power for social work, 
It involves cooperating with the eternal 
plan of God. If the Japanese) Church 
can make any contribution to. the true 
development of the whole world, I think 
it will be the new interpretation of the 
sacrificial love of God through the Cross 
of, Christ our Saviour, Also on. the 
point of the practical application of the 
Christian principle to our social life, the 
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Japanese Church in the future may show 
her spirit in real and concrete . cases. 
Oh! May the day be hastened ! 
Do the Japanese accept the Gospel of 
Christ and react upon the sacrificing love 
of God in the Cross of Jesus?’ Are we 
sure of our great hope?) I prefer to 
make, positive answer to this question. 
One of the best illustrations will be found 
in Mr. Uchimura’s. Bible. lecture on 
Sunday afternoons at the ‘ Yeiseikai,”’ 
Every Sunday afternoon. the hall is; full 
of earnest listeners, The meeting. lasts 
for two hours, . But the choicest audience 
will never show their tiredness.) Mr. 
Uchimura sticks to the Bible exposition 
and nothing else. . This shows how the 
Japanese are eager to hear the true 
message of the Bible. Before the con- 
version of the Japanese people, we need 
a man of God, a man of conviction on 
things spiritual. Thank God, He will 
send us His choicest messengers bringing 
the divine message. If Japan does not 
listen to them, her future is) doomed. 
Japan stands on the height on which she 
can choose either the way of life or that 
of destruction, Concerning .the vital 
problem as to how the Church can meet 
this crisis, it is beyond the limitation of 
this subject on which the writer was 
asked to speak. I’m sure another. will 
express his opinion. The present writer 
only prays that the churches:may: see 
the, vision and revive their. spirituak 
activities responding to the high call of 
God at the present: moment, Thus: only: 
can they meet this great opportunity for 
the sake of the Kingdom of God! 9) «s 
Susumu Tajimass 
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Plans for Progress 


In spite of the fact that all educational 
work in Japan now costs from 50-200% 
(50% as the lowest increase in salaries 
and 200% as the increase in the cost of 
buildings) more than it did in 1914 prac- 
tically all the higher institutions of learn- 
ing conducted under Christian auspices 
have either made substantial progress 
during the past few years or are making 
definite plans for the improvement and 
expansion of their work. It is probably 
very distressing to. the supporting Boards 
abroad to receive by the same mail S.O.S. 
calls from these schools and also earnest 

requests for funds to expand the work 
already so sorely pressed for money to 
keep things up to the old level. But we 
who are conducting this work know that 
it is impossible to keep our work up 
to the old level without at the same time 
making definite plans for rising above 
that level, In fact the next two or three 
years ‘will decide the fate of a number 
of our, Higher Schools in Japan... Those 
that have sufficient foresight and push 
will naturally rise to a new place of 
influence and prestige, now that. the 
Government has opened the way for 
private schools to take their place along 
side with Government schoois in College 
and University grade work; but on the 
other hand, the institutions that do not 
have this foresight and push. will in 
evitably not only be left behind these 
progressive institutions but will sink be- 
low their own former level. Our Mission 
Boards and other friends of these private 
Christian institutions should realize this 
situation and act before action is too late. 

We give below just a few examples of 
the institutions which have risen to a 
higher level during the past few years 
and others which have definite plans for 
such a rise. 

Perhaps the most con- 

spicuous example of pro- 
gress. during the war 
period is that of. St. 
Paul's College, Tokyo, conducted under 


St, Pauls College 
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the auspices of the American Episcopal 
Mission. Fortunately for this institution 
the plans for the new plant were well 
under way before the H,C.L. struck 
Japan and so the new site of about 15 
acres and the new buildings were provid- 
ed at a cost of less than 50% of present 
prices. In speaking with a prominent 
educator from America who had recently 
visited the higher institutions of learning 
in China the remark was made that 
America has done much more in the way 
of providing fine plants for Colleges in 
China than for institutions in Japan. The 
answer elicited by this remark was, “‘ We 
have seen nothing in all China superior to 
St. Paul’s new plant.” 


of Kobe, conducted by 
the Missions of the 
Southern Methodist. and 
Canadian Methodist Churches in coopera- 
tion with the Japan Methodist Church, has 
also made remarkable progress since, 1914 
and has now a student body of approxi- 
mately sixteen hundred. About one half 
of these students are above the Middle 
School grade. It is natural that this in- 
stitution, located in a section of the Japa- 
nese Empire where it can draw on an 
immense population and where schools of 
College grade are rather few, should be 
making definite plans for a. fulfledged 
University course under the new Govern- 
ment regulations. Kwansei Gakuin has 
not only a superb site but it is located in 
one of the most progressive cities of the 
Japanese Empire and therefore with a 
progressive program, ought to appeal to 
the local pride of Kobe citizens and so 
obtain sooner or later very substantial 
financial backing. | 

of Tokyo, stands out 
among all Mission 
Schools in Japan as 
having made the great- 
est progress during the war period in the 
matter of financial support from Japanese 
frierds, The new College building cost- 
ing approximately 200,000 yen will ever 
be remembered as the first large gift made 


Kwansei Gakuin 


Aoyama Gakuin 
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to a Mission school by a Japanese donor, 
It may be said that the gift isa sort of an 
accident in that the alumnus of the insti- 
tution who gave it had the good fortune 
of having some shares in shipping when 
the price of ships soared to undreamed of 
heights, but after all the fact remains that 
Mr Katsuda loved his Alma Mater 
enough to give it the benefit of the good 
accident that happened to him. With 
such strong financial support from Japan, 
for Mr Katsuda gave not only this build- 
ing but made other gifts totaling about 
100,000, yen, Aoyama Gakuin can face 
the future with confidence, and it will not 
seem very strange if its College Depart- 
ment will evolve in the near future into a 
university recognized as such by the 
Government. 

To mention but one other Mission 
school that is facing the future courage- 
ously let us turn our attention to 7ohoku 
Gakuin of Sendai. This institution has 
not only had to face the H.C.L. but had 
the misfortune of a destructive fire. To 
quote from a letter by the President of the 
institution, ‘‘ The recitation building and 
the dormitory of the Middle School of 
the Tohoku Gakuin burned down last 
March in a conflagration that wiped out a 
good part of Sendai. The sympathy 
awakened by our calamity was very wide- 
spread. Many of the people of. Sendai 
seemed to look upon it as their personal 
loss. The buildings were insured for 
more than they cost, but not for nearly 


enough to rebuild them. Our Board of 


Foreign Missions promised a certain sum, 
and to supp!ement that, if possible, to 
take some forward step, the alumni of the 
school started a movement to raise funds 
among themselves and the friends of the 
school, and the amount thus far pledged 
is over 60,000 yen. 

“The plan is to rebuild the Middle 
School on the old site, which is in the 
heart of the city. For the proposed 
Higher Department buildings, however, a 
- new site has been purchased, and we are 
about to begin the erection of a building 
on this site. It is the purpose to make 
this new site central in our future develop- 
ment scheme. 

d by about. five blocks, Inquiry “has 
elicited the opinion from practically all of 
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the Christian schools having Higher or: 
University Departments, that itis better 
to have the Middle School by itself, and. 
we are following this plan.” 

It will be noticed that the above plans 
for progress deal primarily-with improve- 
ments in plants and equipment. “Some of 
the plans also deal with the matter ‘of 
securing endowments or enlarging. the’ 
budget for running expenses in’ some’ 
other way. After all, this is the most 
difficult task that confronts all ‘private 
schools in Japan. It may compara- 
tively easy to get money ‘for more land 
and new buildings, but it is going to be 
an uphill fight, to get the funds for main- 
taining our schools on an efficient basis, 
and yet if this is not done ‘allother im~ 
provements will be of little value, for im 
the last analysis a good school‘ consists’ 
not so much in land and buildings as in’ 
having an efficient faculty, and this will 
mean a very large increase in the annual 
running expenses over the prosen — 


THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN a 
TOKYO 


Purpose. The purpose of this swelitéy 
is to present such information as will help 
to insure a better understanding of the? 
educational situation in the municipality 
of Tokyo, and’so perhaps in the eo . 
as a whole. 

Emphasis of American Evongelica® 
Missions. The distinctive contributions’ 
are as compared with other types °of 
work: Steady, and continuous’ work 
over a long period in the life of the 
students, and this during the most impres:. 
sionistic age. The students themselves» 
are inquiring and have open minds,’ 
Hence the contributions or the results are’ 
woven into the lives of the persons influ- 
enced and they eventuate in later ‘good 
changes both in character and environ-° 
ment, The educational contribution is, 
generally speaking, not so ephemeral as 
other contributions, We prepare persons 
for the more distinctive evangelistic work’ 
to influence, that is, the Bible* Class* 
students in the curriculum and out. of it 
both in the schools and the, various 
churches become in good measure the 
congregation for the pastor, whether the 
pastor-be-in the school or in’ the’ city” I 
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We give, the favorable attitude and the 
necessary... intellectual background for 
evangelism. 

Twenty five per cent of the workers in 
this. field are educational workers. 

.., Changes in Policy. No further expan- 
sion should be made, except in the Chris- 
tian. University if that is possible. All 
types necessary are in existence, but in 
the, Middle School an attempt, should be 
made to go beyond the government re- 
quirements and attempt the. individualiza- 
tion, and. development of personalities 
through some selection of studies by the 
students, This. requires more money for 
such experimental schools, but it can be 
done... At present there is no demonst- 
ration school, all are on a dead level. 

Relation. of Educational Work to 
Government Educational System: Cour- 
ses, of Study and Religious Instruction. 
Practically the.same except Bible and 
compulsory chapel added when the Mis- 
sion, school. has not. become a. school 
entirely, within ‘the government system. 
English. is. emphasized. in three ways I. 
More hours) are taught, 2. More taught 
by. Americans 3. . Hearing and speaking 
ability are emphasized. 

_ Lifficiency of Mission Schools. There is 
a greater creation. per one thousand 
students of worth while independent think- 
ing personalities in the schools, and of 
those that contribute to a reconstruction 
of civilisation after graduation, Not many 
go into! the government system after they 
have been in a Mission school. 

_ Qualifications and Salaries of Teachers. 
There is an attempt to keep pace with the 
government schools.in regard to salaries, 
and this is almost necessary in order to 
get and keep good teachers. In regard 
to the qualifications, the government regu- 
lations see to that as we may not fall 
down below a certain standard and keep 
our recognition, Often Mission schools 
must pay higher salaries than the govern- 
nient/schools because they lack the pres- 
tige| of the government schools. 

_ Government Granis-in-aid. Jt is ex- 
pected that the taxes, this year will.not be 
colleted.. Further, fifty thousand yen for 
a period of ten years has been promised 
to! private schools, in’ the government 
system, and some of the Mission schools 
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may qualify for this. 

Equipment, Less in science equipment, 
more in the aesthetic appeal in pleasing 
structure, grounds and surroundings, 
more comfort for the teachers and the 
students in heating and seating. 

Educational Standards. Same as the 
government schools.on account of the 
government inspection and the necessity 
of having them up in order to appeal to 
the constituency. 

Moral. tone. Occasionally there is 
trouble, but the standard must be higher 
than im the government school, or else 
personal influence of large numbers of 
Christian teachers and the regular instruc- 
tion count for nothing. But there are 
many Christians in government schools, 
also. 

Most strategic feasible immediate ser- 
vices in their order. %. To train in 
Japan more native teachers. 2. To 
equip’»more adequately the existing 
schools. 3. To train in foreign countries 
more native teachers. 4. To furnish 
more foreign teachers. 5, To furnish 
more mission schools. 

If. teachers are trained here, .we use 
men and equipment which abide and so 
there is not the estrangement as occurs 
when a Japanese student leaves a foreign 
land and his wonderful school  there- 
schools the like of which are not approa- 
ched here. His problems if he remains at 
home are met with solutions that can be 
tested immediately here on the ground, 
and consequently there is less danger of 
spinning too much unfounded theory. 

Native teachers, their equipment and 
ideals, are finally the one dependable 
source of permanent progress of Christian 
educations, They are now too’ few. 
Many so-called Christians are not active 
Christian personalities. They have no 
large sense of responsiblity toward the 
Christianization of Japan, but desire to 
teach only their own subject. 

Perhaps a different sort of foreign 
teacher is required to train native teach- 
ers, but not more of them, ‘The qualifi- 
cations of the men on the field are denied 
outlet by lack of proper equipment. of 
existing schools. 

Each school should have’ some: native 
workers trained in-the West so that the 
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foreign teacher ahd these men might work 
together at the problems. 

In their order of importance we should 
work along the following lines: 1. 
Higher general education. 2. Prepara- 
tion of teachers and school administrators 
3. Secondary education. 4. Religious 
education. 5. Theological education. 

Much loss is sustained by the Christian 
cause because of lack of a finishing off 
institution such as a Christian University 
would be. Because of this lack our col- 
leges are turning too rapidly into com- 
mercial schools, getting the students and 
losing .the distinctive Christian atmos- 
phere. The teachers in these commercial 
schools are for the most part lecturers 
giving two to four hours a week and 
holding no further relation to the institu- 
tion or the student body. One school 
has not a single regular professor in the 
college department, and one has scarcely 
a single Christian in one of its depart- 
ments, 

In secondary education the govern- 
ment or the public schools supply places 
for only sixty per cent or so of the appli- 
cants, so here is a wonderful place for the 
Christian school because it is the period 
of decisions in character, 

Religious education is needed to show 
the union between religion and life, for 
we have not been particularly successful 
in this feature of our work. 

Freventable Findrances. Among the 
preventable hindrances that threaten most 
to obstruct constructive work along the 
several feasible lines of educational ad- 
vance mentioned above should be men- 
tioned the lack of the same amount of 
veal support as before from the countries 
sending the missionaries here and support- 
ing the schools, owing to the advance in 
costs in Japan. Lack of increasing sup- 
port from the Japanese on the one side 
owing to economic pressure among large 
sections of the Christian community and 
on the other side the lust for gold. 

Lack of maintaining the evangelical 
attitude in educational work because of 
I. the pressure of other duties in the 
capital where all interdenominational and 
inter mission enterprises center, 2 failure 
to acquire and keep acquired a satisfac- 
tory knowledge of the Japanese language, 
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3. unwise attempt to develop ones own 
institution regardless of needs of Japan as 
a whole. 

Lack of intelligent cooperation among 
Christian schools because of lack of inter- 
communication, One intermingler or 
mixer is needed among the educational 
institutions of the country heading up in 
Tokyo. 

Centres of Work, Yor normal school 
work: Aoyama Gakuin, as far as the 
English is concerned, with government 
standards. For kindergarten traininz 
work: The Congregational school at 
Hara Machi, in Koishikawa, with stand- 
ards as good intellectually and better from 
a character building point of view than 
the government work. For Bible train- 
ing: the Evangelical Association School 
in Koishikawa, with high spirituality but 
not so high intellectually, as they are in a 
position where they are compelled to take 
whom they can in the way of training. 
For Theological work: Aoyama Giku- 
in, Rikkyo Gakuin, and Meiji Gakuin, 
with fourteen years of schooling necessary 
for entrance into the classes of the regular 
course. The status of religious education, 
generally speaking, is one hour a week, 
for two years in the regular three years 
seminary course, with practically no 
special training on the part of the teach- 
ers, 

Teachers Magazine. There was an 
English Teachers Magazine for a while 
that had both a Japinese and an English 
section, but this has died. It was con- 
trolled by non-missionary - educators, 
The technical side of teaching is dealt 
with in numerous government and private 
educational magazines ; the religious side 
of it is handled in the Japan Evangelist. 
It has never been clear to any consider- 
able group of Christian educators that 
there was a clear and adequate field for 
another magazine. 

Continual Growth and Diwelopwiets of 
Preachers and Teachers. Summer schools 
for the pastors, these last about ten days 
and are held at various places, both de- 
nominational and otherwise. 

Invitations are received from the 
government for the regular government 
institutes, but as the number of those who 
can be admitted ‘is limited, and as the 
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number of government teachers applying 
for admission is about equal to the ac- 
commodations, the. teachers. of private 
schools, and. especially Mission schools, 
have practically no chance to get there. 

-/The Y. M. C,. A. ho'ds a school, that 
helps some. 

Responsibility ip Native Educators. 
Generally speaking, the | controlling 
Boards are tanapiastel equally of Japanese 
and foreigners. At two of the schools 


the foreigners are in the majority...Ao- 


yama has been the most successful in get- 
ting the Japanese to contribute to the 
general running expenses of the school. 
In’ the expansion so far the foreigners 
have almost invariably taken the lead. 
Japan isa proud nation and naturally 
resents the presence of uninvited mission- 
aries, The number of Japanese men and 
women highly trained at home and 
abroad: is increasing, they have shown 
ability'to shoulder responsibility and they 
are anxious to do so, the war and the rise 
in the economic scale, and the entrance 
into the League: of Nations as one of the 
great powers have helped their feeling of 
independence. The time is:at hand for 
them to undertake greater responsibility. 
“A Measure Necessary.- In order to 
meet both the present and prospective op- 
portunities in missionary education there 
is need for some Christian educator, 
Japanese or foreign, to be set aside for the 
work of conserving the divergent con- 
tributions of the different mission schools. 
‘Lhe Conference of Federated Missions 
took this question up and asked the 
National Christian Education Association 
to'appoint such a man or ‘men. » The N. 
Ey A. are without funds to do that. 
_ There the matter rests.. Because we are 
all so independent and have our schemes 
of expansion to develop we look with 
little enthusiasm upon another possible 
wheel in already complicated machinery. 
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At first such a person would gather in- 
formation, make surveys, if you please, 
and publish the results. Questions up at 
present upon which such information is 
neened are salaries in the various schools, 
the attitude regarding the new govern- 


-ment regulations and the activity of the 


various schools resulting therefrom, the 
hopes of the different schools in the deve- 
lopment of their departments, scientific 
studies in the actual educational and reli- 
gious. status of the schools, Christian 
Teacher Exchange Bureau, etc. Sucha 
pefson would be neither an inspector nor 
a supetvisor, but he would be a dissemi- 
nator of ideas, and we could depend upon - 
the sense and grace of the other Christian 
educators to do the rest. 

Froblems arising for missonary educa- 
tion in view of the growth of Government 
and other education. Put up the standard 
in every way equal to the government 
schools or shut up the schools, Put up 
or keep up the-specialties of English and 

character building, with opportunities for 
the development of differences in person: 
alities; Where is one school adequately 
supported where the principal can go 
ahead according to the best modern edu- 
cational methods and attempt results? 
The Mission school in the government 
system is tied hand arid foot, the other 
mission schools recognized by the govern- 
ment to be of equal or superior grade are 
tied at least in’ their feet. One experi- 
mental school is needed, manned and 
equipped as a test to our own best ideas, 
and as an example, if a success, to the 
Japanese. And im such a school the 
dormitory feature would overtop almost 
every other feature. This would be a 
distinctive contribution of Christian edu- 
cation to the Japanese people and to 
Japanese society. 

Watter E, HOFFSOMMER 
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BABY FARMING IN JAPAN 


Ten years ago this last November as 
I was taking a country walk the ex- 
istence of this terrible evil made itself 
known to me through the appeal of a 
beggar woman. When we got to my, 
house and took the little baby off her 
back to give it some milk, we found him 
in a most terrible conditions, half his 
little thin body without skin, due to his 
being carried on the back from morning 
to night. When he cried, as of course 
he could not help but do, the woman hit 
him on the eyes ‘and said: she wished he 

‘would hurry up and die. She told a 
pitiful story which in two months time 
we found was entirely untrue. The 
true facts were the following—A young 
man and girl in the country had arranged 
to be married, and afterwards the two 
fathers had had a terrible quarrel, so the 
wedding arrangements were broken off, 
but this baby boy was born. The 
mother’s family demanded that the father’s 
father allow the marriage, give money 
for the baby’s support, or take him and 
bring him up. The grandfather chose 
the latter, but three days later sent him 
to an employment office with a bonus of 
twenty-six yen to have him disposed of, 
The woman finally told us that she had 
taken the baby from the employment 
office for thirteen yen, in order to pay 
off some debts which she thought might 
put her in prison, Inthe end the baby 
caine to live with me. 

Naturally having heard this story, I 
was interested to know how general a 
practice this might be. I found that 
practically all the Japanese I questioned 
knew that this custom existed, but did 
not see that anything could be done, 
Research was rather difficult, as the 
minute one asked any questions one was 
showered with babies. We finally took in 
two more, one an illegitimate baby girl 
of three weeks old, who was starving as 
her mother was unable to nurse her. The 
other was a little boy of six months old 
whose father, mother, and grandmother 
had all died within a week of each other 
of typhoid. He had been given away 
with five yen, but as his relatives went to 
see him in a little while and found him a 


tiny skeleton covered with sores they 
took him away and finally begged us to 
take him. 

Our inquiries however, did give us 
some information as: well as the babies. 
We learned that our washerman’s wife 
before her marriage had put away her 
first baby, and when she went to visit it 
a week later it was dead. When they 
had married they had taken ina baby in 
order to buy things to start their business, 
and needless to say the baby was dead. 
We became rather suspicious: of some 
poor neighbors who always seemed to 
have a different baby, at last when a new 
one cathe we kept watch, and when it 
began to get ill said something. They 
sent the baby back to the employment 
office, which in its turn sent the poor 
baby. back to the original employment. 
office in a distant town. Among, the 
babies offered to us were those of widows 


-who found it almost impossible to éarn 


enough to feed themselves and. their two 
or three children. Then there was a dear 
little girl nearly a year old whose mother 
had died, and the new wife-to-be had. 
stipulated that she and an older brother 
should be given away before the wedding, 
took place. In case of illness it is very 
hard to finda place to put a little child, 
for we heard of one young mother, ill 
with tuberculosis, whose baby was 
“boarded out.’’ The relatives went to 
see it within a week but were told it had 
gone out, at the end of three weeks they 
were told it was dead, 

Our experience is not unique judging 
from the following newspaper clippings. 
“ Starved Babes for Money... Man and 
Wife made business of child) murder, 
Arrested after they’ had made way: with a 
number—Shimakichi. Hayashi and his 
wife Tsuru, of Yamabuki-cho, Ushigome,, 
have been arrested on the charge of 
murdering babies left in their charge. 
The pair have confessed to their crimes, 
Their criminal career dates from the time 
when they wanted money to keep house 
some seven years ago. At that time he 
got a new born baby of......Next the pair 
was given a son of...... The next year, a 
young child of Sado. The unfortunate 
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babies were left unnourished till they died 
of starvation within a month after they 


passed into the hands of ‘Shimakichi and | 


his wife. To avoid observation the pair 
‘removed last year to’ Zoshigaya, an out- 
of-the way place in the suburbs. \ Soon 
after:this they were given a baby by Fumi 
Heki, of Chiba prefecture with fifteen yen, 
and’ one by Tama Morikawa, a maid ser- 
vant, of Okubo-yecho-machi, with twenty 
five yen. The infants were fed with coarse 
‘food so that) inva few days they died. 
The bodies: of the dead children did! not 
‘bear ‘any'\marks -of cruelty, The) pair 
will’ be: prosecuted.on) the charge. of 
homicide.””) Various © other clippings 
headed—= “Woman who Starved Babies. 
‘She and husband practised childfarming..’ 
'’ Adopt Children for) Profit.’ “ Murder 
lof Babies,” ‘‘ More Baby Murderers,” 
and «6 Woman ‘Strangled 15 Babies”’ all 
itellithée same story, Ishould liketo quote 
pone more entitled, ‘‘ Slaughter, of ‘Inno- 
eeént.”. “A. man ‘and his: wife: murdered 
iffteem infants in. baby farming. Yajiro 
Imai, of no particularoccupation, and his 
-wife- Moto, living at No»140, Uramachi, 
Fukagawa are'the: guilty ‘couple.’ » Their 
neighbors felt that something was wrong, 
‘for invevery two or three weeks the Imai’s 
would take into their family a: different 
child, One -wouldibe replaced by’ ‘ano- 
ther, and that one still/by another, and 
the child that once disappeared) was never 
seen again. The detectives inthe locality 
heard of this and secrethy worked on the 
case. Recently their investigations re- 
vealed the mystery, and: Imai and his 
wife were found to be the murderers of 
these children. ' They weré very cautions 
lim}their crime’ and dared | not) kill} the 
children immediately. They gradually 
lessened the amount of food they. gave: to 
ithe children until,at last they would give 
nothing, letting them starve.) The de- 
 tectives:arrested the. criminals. on the 
(26th: «Domiciliary searches, resulted! in 
ithe discovery. of eleven tablets dedicated 
to the memory iof the: murdered children. 
ot ae before the police aia he 
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)threw ‘away the bodies of the children, 


either in the river or under the floor.” 
But sit: does) not seem to me just, to 
make these accusations and statements 
about the Japanese baby farmer without 
recalling the fact that-in other countries 
there is: the same terrible practice,» Let 
mé quote from: “ The Baby Farmer’’by 
Robert: T..Parr, Director of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty. to 
Children, London, . ‘fA: woman -appear- 
ed» ati’ Tottenham: for an offence under 
the: Cremation Act.» She! had been in 
the habit! of receiving :children for adop- 
tion, with! various sums of money ‘from 
415 downwards, A’onumber. of infants 
were traced to-her, and it was certain six 
had died im one years) Their deaths had 
not) been registered, |or »reported tothe 
the -children had not * been 
Their bodies: had been burned in 
and. in another case the 
“7 have burned 


buried. 
the kitchen stove; 
wretched » woman said, 
dozens!” 

Is there:then any. difference between 
“Christian countries’ and Japan? | To 
me: the answer is ‘‘ Yes,’’? most; emphatic- 
ally for while there is the, same terrible 
sin and crime in both places, here if these 
things are made known there is a shrug 
of the shoulders as if to say, ‘‘Am I my 
brothet’s keépér 2.” Though we at home 
fail so) pitifully still in adequately: over- 
coming. ‘this! and »other - evils, » still the 
existence) of; such) ia osociety .as:othe 
S.P.C.C. the various day nurseries, hospi- 
tals and foundling yhomes, ‘as well as:an 
attempt at legislation show that -we are 
aware of our responsibility and, are trying 
to! love this »weak little neighbour, «the 
farmed-out»baby, But asi far’ as 1 know 


we who, are! servants of: Hin) who» said, 


“« Suffer the: little: children) to.come unto 
me,’ are doing nothing) or. practically 
nothing, to» meet and. overcome | this 


frightful, cendition of \things in) Japan. 


Surely. it is for, us who: know: what love 

nieans to show the.way, and:can there! be 

any better time than xow? Hd 
>» EUIZABEDH | FENNO Upron. 
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KOSHINDO 


(Monkey Temple) 


CHRISTIANIZING JAPANESE CUSTOMS 


Sin as the cause of sickness and suffer- 
ing is as old as man himself, With so 
much emphasis placed on the philo- 
sophical side of Buddhism one is led to 
believe that the Buddhists are all Chris- 
tian Scientists with their theory that sin is 
only evil or negative thinking. But the 
following study of the Monkey Temple 
has proven to the writer that in some 
forms of Buddhism, sin is yielding to the 
weakness of the flesh and this yielding 
must be counteracted by some service of 
penance, 

The famous monkey shrine of Osaka 
is two blocks south of the main gate of 
Tenhoji (Temple) and is an integral part 
of the well known Shitennoji (Temple). 
The mixture of Buddhism both of Chinese 
and Indian influence is such that one soon 
sees that this is not a part of the nature 
worship among the old Japanese. 

Every sixty days there isa festival here 
lasting for twenty four hours. The time is 
from the day monkey sign of the zodiac 
to the next day when the monkey sign 
rea chesthe meridian again, The day comes 
on the conjunction of the yearly monkey 
sign of the twelve signs of the zodiac with 
the metal-positive sign of the other ten 
divisions of the heaven. The least com- 
mon multiple of 10 and 12 being sixty, 
brings this day every sixty days, that is 
six or seven times a year. 

The three monkeys, with the idealistic 
teaching of wot seeing, hearing or speak- 
ing evil are of Indian origin. The celebra- 
tion of the twenty four hour worship 
period is Chinese and comes from Taoism, 
where it is still the practice among the 
followers of this faith, 

The most interesting time comes after 
midinght when the worshippers join in 
singing and chanting as well as in all sorts 
of amusements to pass the long night. 
That this has led to dissipation is seen in 
the superstitution and laws discouraging 
sexual abuse of this night. One super- 
stitution being that the child conceived on 
tihs night will grow up to be a theif and 
robber, and illustrations are given to prove 
this statement, 


The purpose of this all night service is 
to overcome the work of the three worms, 
, bacteria or germs which are supposed to 
dwell in man because of sins committed. 
These germs are ever seeking to get free, 
and go to the Heavenly ruler to report the 
evil deeds of men, and it is man’s duty to 
keep these germs under cover just as men 
seek to keep their secret sins from one 
another. These germs are very active on 
the monkey-metal-positive day and it be- 
hooves each man to spend the night in 
service at the Koshindo. These germs 
are supposed to be in control of different 
parts of the body, one resides in the head 
and this one because of sins committed 
which arouse him will cause sore eyes or 
blindness, wrinkled face, gray hair or 
head trouble ; the second one resides in 
the abdomen and causes diseases of the 
five organs, bad dreams, hunger and other 
ills due to a bad liver; the third one re- 
sides in the legs and is the cause of short- 
ness of life and faulty organs of reproduc- 
tion. 

The prayer recited three times on 
Koshin night is as follows: 

“Oh Upper germ of the blue colour, 

Kokkoshi ! 

Oh Middle germ of the white colour, 
Bokujoshi ! 

Oh Lower germ of the red colour, 
Meijishi ! 

Please, all of you go into the in- 
visible world taking leave of my 
body.” 

The people who are unable to attend 
the all night service repeat the following 
prayer : 

“‘ Shiya mushi wa ineya sarineya waga 

toko wo 

Nenureto nenuzo ueneto netaruzo.” 

which is a play on the word imeya which 
means separation and sleep and the effort 
seems to be to confuse the germs as to 
whether you are going to sleep or keep 
the watch and pray for the three germs 
to depart. This translated means about 
as follows :— 

“Oh germs, please leaving leave my 

bed, 


Koshindo 


Whether thou sleepest or not, give 
me peaceful sleep.” 

These prayers for freedom from the 
germs and the ills they are liable to cause 
the body, together with the name monkey 
which is the last part of the name Koshzn, 
(skin being the Chinese reading for the 
Japanese word for monkey which in 
Japanese is sar) are an interesting play 
on words. This word sarvu means sepa- 
ration as a verb and thus the prayer for 
release from the sicknesses which the 
getms might cause together with the play 
on the word which the priests have used 
to advantage, has made this temple 
very famous for its healing and its work 
of changing bad luck for the living. 
Most all of the services at Tennoji proper 
are for the dead but the work of Koshindo 
is for the living. Another idea growing 
out of this word for separation is gotten 
from the fact that the monkey has an 
easy time at the-birth of offspring, and so 
Koshindo has comie to function and be a 
very popular place for expectant mothers 
as well. During the cholera and other 
plague times a box office business was 
done at this temple. 

Having studied the purposes of Koshin- 
do let us take a stroll through the com- 
_pound. This temple has two gates and 

we shall enter the one nearest Tennoji. 
_ This smaller gate brings us to the Furnace 
god, on the right where we get the saying 
‘that the fire of the gods dieth not. At 
this place on Koshin worship night a 
large cauldron has a fire burning, over 
which strips of white paper hand and 
which seem never to catch on fire. This 
myterious element adds divine and there- 
fore healing power to them and at the 
‘ime for changing the overhanging papers 
_there is a great rush for little bits of it to 
_take home to help some sick friend or 
relative. The real service being the burn- 
ing of blocks of wood, about eight inches 
- long and an inch square. On this block 
is written the name and age of the 
| petitioner, together with a little sanscript 
to add mystery to it. The combination 
/of the story of the unquenchable fire of 
the gods and the undying of the worm in 
Man gives usa parallel to the saying in 
the Bible “Where the worm dieth not 
_and the fire is not quenched,” 


‘with Koshin is disputed by scholars. 
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How this cauldron fire is connected 
Be- 
cause the Chinese characters are used 
according to the two divisions of the 
leavens, room was left for various inter- 
pretations. One set of interpreters are 
insistent that this Ko of Koshin is the Ko 
of the kitchen god, for god of the Shinto 
shelf is Kamado no Kami (Japanese read- 
ing) but in Chinese combinations it is read 
Ko. Another school insists that this 
interpretation is a make shift of the Budd- 
hist priests to Japanize this Chinese super- 
stition and insist that the character ought 
to be Ko of the character for arai-rough, 
used in the sense of controlling the bad 
or rough elements. This character with 
the three strokes for water gives nagareru 
or flowing. Metal-positive is meaningless 
to most people and hence this confusion of 
the gods. To the writer it does not 
appear to be the Shinto kitchen god but 
the avai character used in the sense of 
control of evil; or deliverance from 
disease, sin and troubles because of, the 
separation functioning so evident in the 
worship and practice and none of the 
functioning of gods of the kitchen in 
Shintoism. Thus. we get here mot a 
service to purify the food but a purifica- 
tion ceremony for physical cleansing. 

Just south of this is the large and main 
temple of this small compound, where the 
Koshin and Seimen Kongo are enshrined 
as one god with two names. Seimen 
Kongo is the name of the ‘ dlue faced 
Buddha strong as gold.’ He is famous 
as a healer of diseases of all kinds, in 
removing the family troubles of man and 
wife; who are like fire and water, and 
all other troubles. Also he is noted for 
hearing prayers to overcome drought or 
long rain spells, storms and other natural 
pestilences and calamities. 

Thus this functioning in separation of 
evil aud pestilences coming to men, has 
led to the union of Koshin and Seimen 
Kongo, explaining it as the same. god 
with an Indian: name, translated into 
Japanese as, Seimen Kongo and. the 
Japanese zodiacal name Koshin. On the 
altar we see pictures of large monkeys to 
help the common people see that. this is 
the Koshindo worship hall.. The thou- 
sand or more little rag dolls tied to the 
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trays and hung all over ‘the altar and 
ceiling with their varied colours are of 
great interest to the sightseer. These 
are not dolls but imitations of monkeys 
and the name of the tray will tell the 
name and zodiacal year of the expectant 
mother who has called upon Koshin to 
help her in the delivery of her child.’ 
The number is always odd, either three 
or five or seven and shows that the giving 
of cakes or presents by Japanese in odd 
numbers to guests either has influenced 
their worship or what is more likely, the 
worship with odd numbers has influenced 
the serving of cakes to guests, it being an 
attempt to treat the guests as gods, as 
the Latins sought always to spread before 
their guests’ a feast fit for the gods. 

A rushing business is done here in the 
selling of Mikuji or oracles and the inter- 
pretation thereof, It was at this place 
that the writer became interested in the 
study of Mikuji which appeared in the 
Christian Movement in Japan 1918. 

On the outside of this building and all 
around the yard on Koshin night are 
stores of all sorts and descriptions and the 
people are regular Jews in buying and 
selling. There are two booths which do 
a thriving business; one, the store selling 
dryed seaweed, for there is'a superstitu- 
tion that the eating of this on Koshin 
night while facing the south, as in prayer, 
will bring great luck. The next and 
really the most livily place is the shop 
facing in the opposite direction’ selling 
boiled Konnyaku (water root pressed into 
a jelly). The eating of this Konnyaku 
while facing the north or tabooed ditec- 
tion in Koshin ‘has the reputatidn for 
changing the luck of the Mikuji, so that 
here we find the Koshin performing a 
deviation service usually asked of “ Ho- 
chigai no Kami” “the gods of the other 
direction.” 

_ A little farther to the west we see the 
shrine with the three living monkeys, one 
of the greatest attractions in Osaka for 
the religiously minded. The ‘three 
monkeys ate kept separated and one can 
soon see which monkey is blind in one 
eye, which is a mute and which is dumb, 
The woman in charge is very enthusiatic 
about the virtues of her pets. The wor- 
shipper pays a sen or one half a cent to 
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buy some potatoes or carrots’ or other 
food to give the monkeys. The attendant 
now takes this offering and rubs it’on the 
spot where the petitioner is sick and while 
giving it to the monkey be a him: to 
please ask the gods to heal this or that 
person of their ills. The monkey is not 
the god but the messenger of the’ gods 
and his ability to do tricks has given him 
a place much as the cunningness of the 
fox has won a’ place for himself as a 
messenger of the gods’ of the business 
man. 

A step back from the shrine will baew 
a very interesting combination. We have 
seen the monkey and his functioning in 
behalf of men, and we can see'on the roof 
the up-to-date electric light and the adver- 
tisement of a veterinary sur’ ‘geon, who 
promises to cure ‘all sickneésses of the 
animal world, the pet dogs and: cats yen 
special attention. 

Just to the left of the nohkepes are the - 
stone images of the original monkeys with 
their hands over the eyes, ears or mouth 
and an’ isscription telling’ the virtues” et 
the monkeys. 

In the rear of the’ main building’ we 
walk past the Fox Shrine, the Hachiman 
Shrine and other minor shrines which are 
here as inall temples and shrines through- 
out country. No temple has a monopoly 
on the fox messenger of prospérity’ nor 
on the Hachiman of rice fame. © . 

While this temple has its’ devdtacs it 
The Shintoists 
use this as ant illustration of what Budd- 
hism does for a people. The ‘highly 
developed Buddhists decry it as not being 
Buddhism, ‘and he rightly attacks’ it’ in 
language as strong as Luther did the sale 
of Indulgences by the Roman’ Priests. 
The nonreligious’ Japanese holds’ this 
superstition up and says, with scorn, there 
is what religion does for men and women. 

The grain of truth in this shrine which 
may be purified and made to function’ for 
the good of the devotees is that Sin is 
indeed a cancer and unless it is repented 
of arid brought under control’ will cause 
spiritual weakness, mental “distress and 
physical suffering. 1 ebog sit 

o these sin burdened bot the Chris- 
tian message is, “(Come unto nie all ye 
who are weary and “heavy laden,” “and 
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ye shall find rest unto your souls; ’’.‘ the 
Son of man hath powor to forgive sins; 
- “sin no more lest a. worse thing befall 
thee; ”’ ‘the Son of man came not to call 
the righteous but sinners to repentance ;”’ 
“I am) come that you might have life 
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and have it more abundantly,”’ and ‘Lo 
Iam with you alway.” 

Christ alone, can save men from sin is 
our message to those who seek the aid of 
the monkey to be separated from sin and 
its wages-death. Ws. H. Ersxine. 


NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM—DOES IT BEAR FRUIT? 


Practical “esults 


. “Does it pay to advertise” is not a 
question asked by business men now-a- 
days’ but there may be,some preachers 
who have doubts ‘on this question, 
forgetting that preaching for the purpose 
of evangelization is one kind of advertising. 
Less than a year ago’\we read the 
following i in one of the prominent. church 
papers of the ‘West—‘“A Methodist 
preacher in a big city asked his board to 
let hind use any increase in the “ loose 
collections’ over the \average of. the 
previous. year in judicious advertising. 
The members of the board, smiling at 
the idea of an increase, agreed and the 
pastor -has advanced from. the four-line 
weekly notice to.a hundred lines costing 
$15.00. and more for each insertion. He 
thinks that it abs and his Board is now 
convinced,..,..:..Probably there is. no 
quicker nor surer method of reaching 
nonchurch-goers than by ‘means of the 
daily, papers......The “daily,” goes into 
well- “night every home and'in the: hands 
of a. wise man it may be made a 
medium of communication to those who 
do not go to church,.....Why should 
not the Church use it more to carry the 
Christian 6 2 to the non-church-going 
homes ?,”” 

The, above is ombtlass accepted with- 
out a question in the countries where) the 
Gospel has. long. been preached—it. is 
much more applicable in such a land as 
Japan where the people are. universally 
newspaper readers and where the facilities 
and..agencies for making known the 
Gospel message, by what is known) as 
the ordinary means, are so limited and 
oni 

But there is an art in advertising and 
in the West the expert is in great demand 
and. receives an large salary. Perhaps 


we have not developed such efficiency in 
Japan that any will claim to be experts, 
but an examination into the work and 
methods of some who are using the daily 
press will show that very satisfactory 
results are being achieved, results that 
justify those who are competent to express 
an opinion in believing that this. method 
of evangelism.is capable of much greater 
expansion, in fact if the money “to carry 
on and develop this line of work can be 
found, we believe that the men necessary 
to do the work will be raised up and that 
this method will soon become practically 
nation:wide. Probably it will be the best 
means of effectively evangelizing Japan 
during this generation, if that be within 
the realm of possibilty from our human 
standpoint. . Hereis a promising field for 
the right kind of Japanese evangelistic 
specialist, But this side of the question 
should have an article to itself. 

The writer of this article was invited to 
contribute articles to the daily newspapers 
of the city in which he lives during the 
Russo-Japanese war and this opened the 
way for articles, something in the nature 
of leaders, always) signed, on various 
phases of Christian teaching. . One result 
was the receiving of invitations to speak 
at meetings in remote village for -such 
gatherings as Young Men’s: Societies, 
School Graduates’ » Meetings, Women’s 
Meeting, etc.. Another result has been 
that invitations have also been. received 
to speak at smaller gatherings in homes 
where immediate friends and acquaintances 
were asked to come and hear direct 
explanation of Christian teaching in places 
where no. evangelistic. work had been 
done. In the.Winter and Springiof 1916 
seven such invitations were received 
within four months. Auother and more 
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important result was that a nuiber of 
enquirers have asked for instruction and 
been baptized. 1 will quote from the 
letters of some of these. A young 
woman writes—“ Six years ago I read 
what you wrote in the Shizano Maininchi 
and for the first time became interested in 
religion. Soon after, as I was walking 
along the street in Akaho I heard singing 
and stood outside listening for some time, 
I heard the sermon of Mr. Harada but 
did not go in. Later I lived a more 
sinful life but could not entirely forget 
what you had written in the paper and 
what I heard the preacher say.” (She 
here writes an account of the nature of 
her sin.) Two years ago I again saw your 
name in the paper offering to send 
Christian literature to any who wished 
to study. I applied and am thankful for 
the instruction you have given through 
the mail.” I find a great change in my 
heart and life. I have a peace and joy in 
my heart such as I did not know about 
before and it is the result of what God has 
done for me. Lately when you visited 
Akaho I was thankful that I could hear 
you and tell you of the change that has 
taken place in my life.” 

A teacher ina country primary school 
who was baptized the Sunday before 
Christmas wrote after his baptism telling 
how he had first been attracted by reading 
in the papers some articles on Christianity 
and he made application, received literature 
and now after three years has become a 
Christian. Since writing, he called during 
the vacation personally to express his 
thanks, brought a present and told more 
of his experience and his determination to 
do what he could to make known to 
others what he has acquired through 
Christ. 

A railway man wrote enclosing one 
yen saying that it was but a small expres- 
sion of indebtedness because of the help 
he had received through the papers and 
literature sent by mail. He said the yen 
was as a Christmas gift because of what 
Christ had done for him, 

A. young woman living in an isolated 
country home, where she has no sympathy 
but rather opposition and_ persecution 
wrote enclosing fifty sez saying ‘ this 
money is the result of my own hand 
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work—the sweat of my body—if I had 
more of my own I would send it as a thank- 
offering for the blessings that I receive 
through Christ.” | This young woman 
asked for baptism: and when I examined 
her she seemed to fully understand what 
conversion and faith in Christ meant and 
answered my questions clearly and with 
evident joy and earnestness, She walked 
some four miles or more to be baptized 
in the church nearest to her village. 

The Omi Mission, working in a country 
district of Japan, reports many enquirers 
and conversions as the result of the use of 
the press. Below are a few gleaned from 
among many. “In July 1914, Mr. 
Ohara first saw our advertisement in a 
provincial paper and wrote asking for 
information. Ever since he has been a 
reader of our magazine, the Kohar-no 
Koe. This gave him his first glimpse of 
Christianity...... ....four years later he 
made a trip to Hachiman and after the 
exposition of the Cross by Mr. Yoshida, 
all became clear to him....... Finally after 
a five-year struggle he was baptized in 
the Nagahama church’. Mr. Ohara 
was ostracized by his village and his 
family, but he is winning out. The July 
issue of the Mission Magazine gives an 
interesting account of the action of the 
village, inspired by the Buddhist priests 
in making rules forbidding anyone to 
desert the Buddhist faith and threatens to 
“do away with’? anyone who disobeys 
the rules. Mr. Ohara was driven out of 
his home and refused permission to return 
but after some months they offered truce, 
invited him back and he went with 
invitations from several who wanted to 
hear from him what Christian teaching was, 
He is an ardent advocate of using the 
papers to make known Christian teaching, 
fr that was how he received the truth. 
He feels sure that there are many young 
inen like himself living out in rural 
districts who are dissatisfied with 
Buddhism, eager for light and truth but 
hopeless without some such means of 
getting the Gospel to them, The March 
issue of the same magazine quotes from 
fourteen letters received from those who 
had been reached by means of newspaper 
evangelism, Among these fourteen are 
two Buddhist priests, one of whom says 


Newspaper Evangelism—Does it Bear Fruit ? 


in his letter “I want to know the Love of 
Christ.” 

Rev. H. Brokaw tells of a very 
interesting case, a man. who was convicted 
and sentenced to prison for counterfeiting. 
He was rebellious and despondent and 
gave much trouble to the officers of the 
prison. A fellow-prisoner told him of an 
advertisement that he had seen in a 
newspaper offering to send Christian 
literature or instruction to any who applied 
by mail. Thus this man came to write 
to Mr. Brokaw. <A tract on Theism 
(Vushinron), Mr. Kanamori’s ‘ Three 
Fundamentals’ (Sax Koryo), The Story 
of Ando Taro’s Conversion, and a New 
Testament were among the books that he 
received and read, In reading the New 
Testament he came to the words “ This 
man hath done nothing amiss’ in the 
narrative of the crucifixion and seeing the 
contrast between himself and Christ, he 
felt a sense of guilt that never left him till 
his conversion. His subsequent good 
behaviour led to shortening of his term 
of imprisonment, Six months later he 
appeared at Mr. Brokaw’s and asked for 
baptism. After testing and showing 
evidence of real conversion he was 
baptized. Later he became an engineer 
on the railway and was sent to Manchuria. 
While there he was placed in charge of 
the engine which pulled Prince Ito’s train 
on his last visit to Manchuria. He 
continued faithful and has started a church 
among the Japanese in Manchuria in the 
place where he lives, This church is 
now quite selfsupporting and Mr, A. D. 
the engineer who started it, is faithful and 
effective in his Christian life. Because of 
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his good conduct and intelligence, he 
received a Government reward which 
took him to the Schenectady Locomo- 
tive Works in New York State. Mr. 
Brokaw is probably one of the pioneers 
in newspaper evangelism, as it is now 
over twenty years since he associated 
with Rev. J. W. Doughty and Rev. R. 
K. Otani and began this method of work 
in Hiroshima. The converted ex-convict 
referred to above is one of the early 
fruits of this means of making known the 
Gospel. 

An interesting and remarkable instance 
of results from this method comes from 
Oita in Kyushu. Mr. K. Nishimura, a 
convict in prison, read a scrap of news- 
paper that had been wrapped round a 
parcel sent to him. On that scrap was 
an article on Christianity entitled ‘ Was 
the egg first or the hen?’ He became 
interested, was converted and on his 
release was baptized and is now a faithful 
Christian. 

During the seven years that work has 
been carried on in this centre over 7000 
applications from every village in the 
province have been received. 

In Hiroshima Province a three months 
run in the local papers, twice a week, has 
produced nearly 300 applications from 
over 100 towns aud villages, the great 
majority of which are far beyond the 
present reach of the Christian worker, 

Both as a pioneer agency and as a 
means of securing definite results the 
method of newspaper evangelism in Japan 
has justified itself again and again. 

D. NorMan 
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“IN TBR:GHURGH WORLD MOVEMENT" 
DEPARTMENT i 


A “Handbook” has 


Progress in America been prepared by the’ 


Movement, brought up 
to date till September 1, 1919, in which 
are ‘set forth the condition of ‘The 
_ World ‘and the Churches,” the “origin, 
purpose and ‘scope of the J. W. Move: 
ment, a list of the bodies cooperating in 
it, divisional departments of the Organi- 
zation, the’ “facts”’ in the problem, and 
the “means”’’ wherewith to: handle’ the 
facts, such as, surveys of various kinds, 
budgets and drives, Some of the informa- 
tion in this “‘ Handbook ” has’ been set 
forth in’ various pamphlets issued’ pre- 
viously, but other information is new, 
and the whole is brought together in 
handy form. It is, however’ stated that 
because of the rapid growth and develop- 
ment of the Movement in different direc- 
tions, this is only a “temporary manual”’ 
specially for speakers and members of 
the organization. 

A few lines from the Introduction are 
here quoted :— 

“« Asia contains nearly half of the popu- 
lation of the world, approximately 800,- 
000,000, Of this vast population only a 
few paltry millions are Christian. The 
following figures are compiled from the 
“World’s Statistics of Christian Missions,”’ 
published i in 1916. 


Population VS: 


Missionary Returns , 3 15,000,000.  Evangel- 


ical missions have won 
approximately 1,500,000, 

China’s population is close to 400,000,- 
ooo (roughly 1/4 the population of the 
globe). Evangelical missions have won 
437,000 (about). 

Japan’s population is 54,000,000. 
Evanglical missions have won approxi- 
mately 116,000.’ 

Up to the time of the’ publication of the 
Handbook, or rather, by July 16, 1919, 
sixty-eight Mission Boards and Christian 
' Societies had allied themselves with the 
Movement. This list included such inter- 
denominational bodies as the American 
Tract Society, Federal Council of Chur- 
ches, Sunday School Councils and Associ- 


India’s population is’ 


ations, Christian Endeavor and’¥iMiC At 
‘As to their inclusion the following state- 
ment is made: “It has'finally been decided’ 


to invite all institutions and agencies, 
which would naturally be included under 
the foregoing, to participate in the survey 
in order that all the facts of an’ inter- 
church survey may be secured. ‘As to 
whether any or all of these shall ultimate~’ 
ly cooperate with the Movement \and 
participate in its financial campaign ‘will 
be left for future consideration ‘by ‘the 
Movement and for correspondence ‘with 
the institutions and ‘agenciés conceried,”’! 
News received since the publication’ of the 
Handbook seems ‘to point’ to the exelus 
sion of most, if not all, of said institutions’ 
and agencies, and the undersigned’ has’ 
asked for definite and full information val 
this point, 

Surveys of various desbritotiaiil sale 
been. requested, ‘especially’ along’ 'educa~ 
tional’ and industrial lines, and  these’aré 
now being returned, filled out, to“New 
York. In ‘thisconnection I wish to pass’ 
on ‘to the’ friends’ in Japan’ a' word'from’ 
Dr.'D, S. Spencer,’ Office: Secretary’ for’ 
Japan in’ New York, to the effect that at a 
recent meeting held in the U. S., he found! 
himself poorly furnished with” material 
from Japan by reason of the surveys not’ 
having been sent in promptly from here.’ 
I trust that has been remedied’ by ‘this! 
time. I may add that thus far only’a 
small percent of copies of Mission ‘Sur~ 
veys have come into my hands,!!) 101) 

On December gth the 
Executive Committee of 
the Conference of Feder- 
ated Missions, together with representa- 
tives from the Central Cities (ten) for 


Suryéy Work 
‘in Japao 


which surveys and estimates had been 


prepared, met at Osaka to review and 
tinally pass upom these surveys and esti- 
mates before forwarding them to the 
Committee in New York. As finally ap- 
proved by the joint Committees, the total 
estimates for all the objects in the ten 
cilies amount to yen 5,373,120, of. which 
amount the surveys call for a total of yen 
243,000 to be raised in Japan. This does 


“Inter-Church World Movement Department 


not include-a “Conference: Plant for West 
Japan”’ for, which survey and estimates 
are to be prepared by the Osaka Central 
Committee on City Surveys, and to be 
included in “ Special Objects,” while a 
“ Central Hall” for, Tokyo is later to be 
included in “ City Surveys.” 

At the.same meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Federated 
Missions. the revised items on the list’ of 
“Special Objects” were passed upon. The 
totals for these Objects as listed at present 

amount to$ 5,420, 630 of which $535,100 
is to be, raised in. Japan, In. this. last 
amount . is. included $225,000. for the 
Tokyo School for Foreign Children, one 
half of, the total for that object,.and to be 
raised by t the special Committee appointed 
for, that, purpose, while the; other half, 
Ge 5,000,,.is, to, be requested from the 
W, Movement, ‘according to, the, latest 
ree on the question of the School. 

‘While “ endowments,” as a usual thing, 
do not enter into the I. W. M. surveys, in 
some, cases such.an item is absolutely 


essential to. the continuance of the work, 


and hence they; have been admitted into 
the surveys, of the, Women’s .Christian 
College ($350,000), the Tokyo Foreign 
School , AB 60,000), and, the Canadian 
Academy in Kobe ‘ 50,000). 
_A_request..by cable jwas, received by 
the, survey secretary to obtain, and. for- 
ward. the opinions of some leading Japan- 
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ese on the question of the policy of the 


,extensive.operations of the I, W, Move- 


ment in Japan. These opinions have been 
ascettained and they are being sent on to 
New York. Suffice it here to say that 
the opinions expressed were uniformly 
favorable to the Movement, though’ dif- 
ficulties in'the way were not overlooked, 

At the; close of the year a cable was 
received from the I. W..M. asking for the 
entire time of the, survey secretary in 
Japan from January 1 till June 30, offering 
to pay for a substitute in his schoo! work. 
As the Mission to which he belongs is 
also lending: Dr. Peeke for the term of 
Dr. Wainright’s absence, to attend to the 
Christian Literature Society’s work, it is 
not possible to ‘accede:to thé'request of 
the I. W. M. and hence some’ other ar- 
rangement will have to be made to meet 
the needs of the work.: This ‘is now a 
matter of correspondence with the I, W, 
M..office in New York. 

The secretary would again remind the 
readers of the JAPAN, EvancELisr that the 
columns of. this department are open to, 
any one for, questions of elucidations, or 
opinions, on this Movement in Japan. He 


is, very sorry that he has not the survey 
blanks, always on, hand when, they . are, 
asked for, as has been, the case several 
times lately. 


A. OLIMANS. 
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NOTES FROM 


Christi There are several 
Mopcmant earlier editions of the 
Notice “Christian Movement 


inthe Japanese Empire,” 
of which a considerable number of copies 
still remain. The number is approxi- 
mately as follows : 


1910 Edition, 88 copies 


IQII a NOOnt 15 
IQi2 Bs 133 Ae 
I9Il3 5 85 os 
I9Il4 5, 40  » 
IQI5 115 o> 
IQI7 ” 990 ‘5, 
I918 33 T2GiA} 55 


There is much in these books’ which 
is of permanent value. Unfortunately the 
1916 edition is exhausted. But a file of 
these volumes, all uniformly bound in 
cloth, would be a valuable asset to any 
missionary’s library, or to any public or 
college library at home. There is not a 
single page of set-up material carried 
from one year to another, and there are 
extremely valuable articles in every 
volume. In order to get these books out 
of the stock rooms and into library 
shelves the Editorial Board has decided 
to practically give them away. — An en- 
tire set of the eight volumes will be sold 
at Three ye, Postpaid, in Japan, and 
Five yen, ($2.50 or -/10/-) abroad, Post- 
paid. Single copies, 50 and 75 sez re- 
spectively postpaid. 

If anyone wishes to have these books 
sent to public or school libraries abroad 
they will be sent free, provided the cost 
of postage and wrapping be sent with the 
order, This amounts to 35 sez per copy. 

It is hoped that many will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to disseminate 
wholesome and helpful information re- 
garding Mission work in Japan. 

The tg1g issue is still current, and is 
having a good sale at the regular price 
of Two yen. Noone can be a really 
efficient worker for Japan without having 
it at his hand. 


THE FIGLLD 

Orders may be sent to the Kyo Bun 
Kwan, Ginza, Tokyo. 

On January 14th, and 
15th. last, two meetings 
of the  Interdenomi- 
national Union Lecture Meetings were 
held in the National Y. M.C. A. Building 
in Tokyo. About 120 ministers of all 
denominations attended. In addition to 
these, about four hundred laymen shared 
in the gatherings. The first meeting 
(Wednesday evening) was presided over 
by Rev. S. Tajima (Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai). Addresses were delivered by 
Rev. N. Kubushiro (Congregational), 
Rev. K. Kodaira (Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai), Professor S. Sugiyama (Waseda 
University) and Bishop K. Uzaki (Method- 
ist). 

The second gathering was conducted 
by Rev. S. Kawamura. Various promi- 
nent educators addressed the meeting. 
They were Professor Z. Watanabe (Sei 
Gakuin), Miss T. Yasui (Woman’s Col- 
lege), Dr. U. Chiba (Baptist Seminary) 
and Dr. Motoda (Rikkyo University). 
Those who attended pronounce the meet- 
ings a distinct success, They were in the 
nature of an experiment, the results of _ 
which justify repetition. One of the 
greatest inspirations of the affair was the 
realization that here in Tokyo there is a 
vast body of sentiment for interdenomi- 
nationalism. 


Kakuha Rengo 
Ensetsu Kai 


In a past number of 
the Japan Evangelist 
there was a brief article 
about Sunday School Standard. At that 
time the National Sunday School Associ- 
ation had adopted the Standard for the 
Church School. 


I am glad to announce that at a recent 
meeting of the directors of the National 
Sunday School Association the Preaching 
Place (Kogisho) or Class B Standard was 
also adopted. The only change made in 
this Standard given at that time is that 
under number two, Extension, an insertion 
is made viz., “ (3) Adult Bible Class.”’ 


Sunday School 
Standards 


Notes from the Field 


This means that under Extension in the 
Class B Standard any school having either 
Cradle Roll or Home Department or 
Adult Bible Class will get ten points 
credit, although of course, it is desirable 
to have all three. 

English copies of the Church School 
Standard now called Standard A, and the 
Preaching Place Standard, now called 
Standard B, can be secured from me on 
application. - 

The National Sunday School As- 
sociation has also recently adopted a 
minimum standard for what a school 
should be, to be called a Sunday School. 
There are many children’s meetings that 
go by the name of Sunday School that 
can hardly be said to deserve the name of 
Sunday School. It is hoped by the 
adoption of this minimum standard that 
all children’s work that goes by the name 
of Sunday School may at least fulfill this 
standard. This minimum standard for 
the home or nelghborhood school is made 
up of the following points :— 

1. Membership roll and record of at- 
tendance. 

_ 2. A regular course of lessons. 

3. ._An opening service with worship- 
ful meaning. 

4. An offering each week. j 

5. Obrerv.ince of Christmas, Easter, 
and Children’s Day. 

As soon as any home Sunday School 
fulfills these five conditious, it may begin 
to work towards the Class B Standard, 

A Japanese pamphlet is now being 
prepared on Sunday School standards 
containing standards A and B and the 
above five point standard with full ex- 
planation concerning them all, besides 
something concerning the necessity and 
benefit of the use of standards in the 
Sunday School. This pamphlet may be 
had for six sez, postpaid, and may be 
secured through the National Sunday 
School Association, or directly from me. 

At the National Convention held in 
Tokyo last November, the delegates took 
hold of the work of promoting the use of 
the standards in the Sunday Schools of 
Japan, and adopted a resolution to under- 
take to bring one thousand schools up to 
one of the above standards (A and B) 
before the time of the World’s Convention 
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this year. We believe the Japanese 
pamphlet will be a definite help to those 
workers who are trying to bring their 
Sunday Schools up to a higher plane of 
efficiency and we hope the missionaries 
will co-operate in a liberal use of the 


same, H. E. Coteman. 
. 1. Mission Secretaries 
Evenvellen are requested to b¢ so 


kind as to send copies of 
resolutions passed by their Committees 
and Conferences concerning the work of 
Newspaper Evangelism to the Secretary 
of the Committee on Newspaper Evan- 
glism, Rev. W. H. M. Walton, Shinsei 
Kwan, Hiroshima. 

2. Missionaries doing Newspaper 
Evangelism, whether intermittently or 
regularly, are requested to send copies of 
the papers containing their «rticles to 
Rev. H. Kuyper, Eisei Kwan, Oita, un- 
less such articles are already obtainable 
separately in book or tract form. 

N.B. The purpose of these requests is 
to enable the Committee to fulfill the func- 
tions committed to it by the Conference 
of Federated Missions, and thereby be 
the better able to help forward the whole 
cause in Japan. 

Any body wanting information on the 
subject is invited to write to the secretary, 
above mentioned. 


The world’s W.C.T.U. 
W.¢.T.U. Notes Convention is to be held 
in London, England, 

April 18-23. 


The National Convention, W. C. T. U., 
U.S,A. was held in November. A very 
successful gathering was held. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed: ‘‘ Since exist- 
ing conditions compel the consideration 
of all human problems in world terms, 
and because the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors is the greatest menace to the 
welfare of humanity, we pledge our 
continued sympathy and support to our 
white ribbon comrades in other lands and 
press unceasingly forward to the goal of 
World Prohibition.” 

Three women were commissioned to 
work in foreign countries, Misses Tinling 
and Wang in China and Miss Ayres in 
S uth America. 

The Yajima scholarship for 5 years has 
been given by the Jubilee Fund W.C.T.U., 
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U.S.A,, for-the support of a student in 
the Christian -Woman’s. College, . To- 
kyo, Japan. . The total. sum of $300,000 
is, to. be expended during a: term)of:5 
years in the,interests of world prohibition, 

‘The province of Ontario, Canada, after, 
three years’ of prohibition, on October 
20 by a.2-to-1 vote of the electors endor- 
sed the dry policy and defeated four pro- 
positions advanced by the liquor interests 
designed to let down, the barriers a. little 
in case the people refused to reinstate the 
traffic, altogether.. It. is worth noting 
the fact that the women. voted in these 
elections which "may be one explanation 
for the overwhelming dry Majorities: 

“ Pussyfoot ” Johnson who went from 
the U.S, A,,. to help, in the temperance 
work in England has had rather a hard 
time... Some medical students. attempted 
to, carry him. off from a certain meeting 
and as a result, of the. scrimmage that 
ensued, he lost the use’ of his left :eye- 
Owing to/the sportsman life way in which 
he has taken the whole affair, he has:won 
the respect of the English and jhas, been 
assured a respectful hearing: wherever he 
may speak jin the future. 

On January 5, our Japanese National 
W.C,T.U. Headquarters entertained some 
60, Oriental students, studying in Tokyo. 
There were representatives ‘from . the 
Philippines, Burma, Persia, India, China, 
Korea, Formosa & Japan proper. Among 
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the Japanese present’ were students, from 
the Imperial University, Waseda, Medical 
School, Keio and the Railroad School, 
A. very. pleasant; helpful) cunntle a was 
spent, 

Petitions which the W: Ci rt U. are. sup- 
porting, are being sent to the Diet asking 
that women be allowed to enter, the Koto 
Gakko and also to, attend politigat tenet 
ings. 

Me effort is being made to, shave: tem: 
perance, instruction introduced. into! oe 
public school text-books, 

It is understood thatthe iligapantad 
Household Department has decided to 
do away with the giving of the wine;cup 
asia mark of Imperial recognition or 


favor, this because of the evilijof, aakes 
drinking. a 2 
Eide PRESTON, ib 
The Directory © lists 
for the 1920 Chiistian 

Direct 
ih Movement’ are’ being 
made up. | Attention of 


secretaries of Missions should’ be “called 
to errors in initials, spelling, ‘ete., in last 
year’s Directory. Note that Postal Trans- 
fer Number and Telephone Number may 
be included. Persons not affiliating with 
any Missionary Society should’ send in- 
formation direct to the Directory com- 
pier,” CoP. “Gatman, 26 Kasumi Smo, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 
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FOR THE PROMOTION OF IN TERNATIONAL 


FRIENDSHIP 


The second winter meeting of the Gots 
ference.of Federated Missions Committee 
“For | the. ;Promotion of) International 
Friendship through the Churches?’ was 
held in Tokyo Jan..15th and 16th 1920. 

The reports of work and investigations 
carried out occupied two sessions, and 
the remaining two were given: over. to 
business growing out of the reportsand 
to laying plans for the Committee’s futiyre 
work, h Ue a 

The chairman, Mr: \ 
Gilbert Bowles, reported 
that the Avecutive Com- 


Reports 


ty WE 
ik (ie gtasl q 
mittee had met four times roc last 
meeting of the full Committee which-had 
been held at Karuizawa last. August, 
The most importhant actions saprimact by 
the chairman were the following: +o. 
1. Three new members were invited 
to serve on the Committee as the result 
of the action taken :at the Conference of 
iedérated Missions last summer by which 
action this Committee is to be composed 
of 12 members appointed. by the Con- 
ference and3 members to be co opted by 
the Committee. The three members are 
Rev. Kameji Ishizaka, Dr. Sakuzo Yoshi+ 


For the Promotion of International Friendship 


me and Mr. H. S, Chang. | 
The Executive ‘Committee had 
pial authorized to secure the services’ of 
an Executive Secretary on part or full 
time, the experience of the Committee the 
“preceding year having demonstrated that 
the work this Committee ought to do’ can 
‘not’ be done by men who are fully oc- 
cupied with other work. The» American 
Board Mission was asked to allow’ Rev. 
KéS; Beam ‘to give part time to this work 
during the present Conference year. The 
request was granted, Mr. Beam being 
given permission to give up to. half time 
to tne Committee’s: work until the next 
Annual meeting “of: the Mission, May 
1920. 
93, A plan that bs been diécwsseld by 
the Committee for a long time, was car- 
tied’ out’ in December when Dr. Oltmans 
‘made'a visit to China ‘in the interest of 
‘this Committee’s’work. Arn unusual ‘op- 
portunity was provided by the ‘ China 
‘for’ Chist”’\'\Conference which met in 
Shanghai ‘in’ December and was attended 
by missionaries and Chinese Christians 
from all parts of China.. Dr. Oltmans 
was present throughout the Conferénce 
and had the pleasure of having confer- 
“ences with many. of those who came long 
‘distances to attend the Shanghai meeting. 
‘To hear Dr. Oltmans’ report was one of 
the chief objects i in holding the Committee 
theetings now being recorded. 
The Executive Secretary reported among 
‘other things 1, that the Committee’s office 
had been established in October in Room 
No. 25 of the National Y. M.C. A. Build- 
ing, 10 Omote Sarugaku cho, Kanda, 
Tokyo; 2. that Mr. Rokuro Ito is on 
duty daily as the Committee’s typist, his 
‘services being shared with Mr. Kawa- 
kami, the General Secretary of the Public- 
ity Bureau maintained by the Japan Peace 
Society and the American Peace Society 


of Japan; 3. that the Executive Secreta- ’ 


ry’s time has been taken up chiefly with 
interviews, arranging conferences, co- 
operating with other Secretaries, and 
attending to the Committee’s correspon- 
dence. — 

The Treasurer reported expenditures 
since September 191g totaling vex 882.93. 
The items covered by the Treasurer state- 
ment included Dr, Oltmans’ visit to China, 
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Executive ‘Secretary’s travel, typist, sta- 
tionery, postage, printing’ and office sup- 
plied.’ The funds for this ‘Committee 
were contributed by the ‘Church Peace 
Union in New York. 

Mr: Daikithiro Tagawa who recently 
returned’ froma visit) ta Europe and 
America spoke of conditions in the West, 
dwelling especially on an: organization 
that ‘has been started for promoting the 
League of Nations ideal. 

Rev. Kameji [shizaka reported on his 
recent visit to Korea. His visit ) was 
made in the interest of his work for the 
Methodist Churches, but as"a member of 
this’ Committee -he carried a letter of 
introduction to missionaries and was’ able 
to secure valuable inform ition. A lengthy 
statement by Mr. Ishizaka appeared in 
the Japanese’ papers’ and also in the 
“ Japan’ Advertiser”. On ‘his © visit to 
Korea he' carried a gift from the Japanese 
Christians totaling over 4,000 yen, which 
was given’ to’ the Korean Christians to 
help them in! rebuilding® the churches that 
had been destroyed during the dis- 
turbances. 

Dr. Oltinans reported at length on his 
visit'to China. After Dr. Oltmans had 
completed his statement’ others present 


‘spoke on conditions and needs in China, 


among these being Mr. Mills of ‘the 
Tokyo Chinese Y.M_C:Ai,° who had also 
been in China recently, and Mr. Coleman. 
Dr: Oltmans’’ report is to’ ‘be given toa 
group of ‘representative Japanese Chris- 
tians, after which it will doubtless be given 
further publicity. 

At the business ses- 
sions on the second 
day the following pro- 
gram of work was 
drawn up and adopted by the Committee : 

tr. Toencourage in the Church greater 
emphasis on the:Christian doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. 

2. To encourage local churches to 
extend fellowship and service to strangers 
and foreigners in their committees. 

. To promote closer intercourse, 
fellowship and cooperation between Chris- 
tians of different countries. 

4. To correspond with individuals 
and groups in other countries interested 
in securing the application of Christian 


Comm ttee’s 
Program 
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ideals in relations between peoples. 

5. To introduce travelers to the best 
elements in the life of the peoples visited. 

6. To arrange for informal con- 
ferences with representative people of 
different nations in order to promote 
better understanding and effective co- 
operation. 

7. To present verified facts as to 
international injustice to persons who are 
in a position to use them in the most 
helpful way to remedy the unjust con- 
ditions. 

Action was taken by 
the Committee authoriz- 
ing the Executive Com- 
mittee to confer with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Federated 
Missions regarding securing continuity in 
the Committee’s work.. The Committee 
has felt the need. One of the Sub- 
Committees was instructed to cooperate 
with a number of other organizations in 
preparing pamphlets for the use of 
pastors, students and Sunday Schools, 
these pamphlets to emphasize the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
and the type of life that will make ‘“‘peace 
on earth and good will among men” a 
reality. The Committee has had in mind 
for some time the preparation of a pam- 
phlet for missionaries giving the material 
that has accumulated from the Com- 
mittee’s investigations, and the sugges- 
tions that have been made in various 
addresses as to how missionaries in their 
regular work may be actively promoting 
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“the application of Christian ideals in the 
relations between’ peoples in the Orient 
and Occident’. Steps were also taken 
at the business sessions to bring about 
closer cooperation with the Federation of 
churches, especially in the work in the 
Committee’s office, 

By the subjects chosen 
by the leaders of the 
devotional periods and 
by the spirit shown in 
the discussion throughout the meetings it 
was evident that the Committee was 
deeply conscious of the great need of the 
work they were attempting and also of 
the great difficuty of the task. The 
responsibility that rests upon Christian 
workers to really Christianize the rela- 
tions between peoples was keenly felt. 
To meet this responsibility and not to do 
either too much or too little was the 
earnest desire of those who met together 
during these two days. 4 

The members of the Committee present 
were: Rev. A. Oltmans, D.D., Rev. H. 
Pedley, D.D., Mr. F. Parrott, Rev. 
J.C. L. Bates, D.D., Rev. W. H. Elwin, 
Mr. E. Trueman, Mr. H.S. Chang, Rev. 
Kameji Ishizaka, Mr. Gilbert Bowles, 
Mr. W. R. F. Stier and Rev. K.S. Beam, 
The following were also present at one or 
more of the sessions: Mrs. McClean of 
the Y.W.C.A., Rev. A. K. Reischauer, 
D.D.,. Mr.) H..£.. Coleman, Reveal. 
Holmes, Rev. P. S. Mayer, Mr. W. P. 
Mills, Mr. D. Tagawa, and. Mr. S. Saito, 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF CONDITIONS 
IN AMERICA 


(Note: The following communication was recently received by friends of Mr. George 


Gleason in Japan. 
general interest—The Editors). 


The great Detroit Y.M.C.A. Conven- 
tion of 4500 delegates closed recently. 
It was wonderful. The last meeting was 
a Pentecost. Sherwood Eddy took us 
with him around the world and made the 
most moving missionary appeal I have 
ever heard. More than one strong man 
sat and sobbed with conviction under 
Eddy’s spell. When he had finished 
there was a rush of repentant Association 
leaders asking for help to get their cities 
under the burden of Foreign Work. 
This convention has helped to crystalize 
impressions of America. Some of these 
I note: 

(1) The one problem of problems is 
the readjustment of the relations between 
employers and employees. A revolution 
ison. It now seems as if extremists on 
both sides are under control. The 
safe fact is that a goodly proportion of 
church and Association leaders are keen- 
ly studying the big economic, social and 
political problems and are working on 
their solution, The agitation will, I 
think, develop among the small factories 
employing 500 or less, a more paternal, 
sympathetic and friendly treatment of the 
workers; and in the large industries 
direct representation of the public and 
labor on the boards of management. 

The International Labor Conferenre at 
Washington attracted little public atten- 
tion. The Japanese delegation of 81 men 
was the largest of any from the 32 
countries represented. For Japan the 
conference seems likely to bring large 
changes. Within three years the hours 
of labour will be shortened, women and 
children will be relieved of night work 
and children under fourteen will be kept 
out of factries. 

(2) There is great religious vitality 
on this continent. Some New York 
churches are turning away people every 
Sunday. When I was in Toronto, 
Canada, I attended on one day two meet- 
ings, one in the largest church, and the 
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other in the University Assembly Hall. 
Nearly 3000 people were present at 
each service, every seat was taken and 
many must have been unable to get in. 
The Methcdist Centenary Fund of 
$178,000,000 is an eloquent expression 
of religious faith. The Presbyterians and 
the Episcopalians in the United States 
and the churches of Canada are working 
on similar funds. The Iaterchurch 
World Movement just beginning to 
function, is an evidence of vigor and the 
spirit of cooperation. I have heard 
enough splendid sermons to know that 
there are great preachers in the country. 

(3) An overwhelming number of 
appeals are before the American people. 
They come from devasted Europe, the 
Balkans, Armenia, Russia, missions in 
the far east, not to mention the plans for 
expansion of every university, college and 
philanthrophic institution in the country. 
“Drives” are driving the people every- 
where. The wonder is that most of 
them are successful. The Jews and the 
Roman Catholics are going over the top. 
The International Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. is just now having its most 
difficult financial experience. The huge 
war work drive of a year ago drained 
the resources and left the Army Depirt- 
ment with a big fund which cannot be 
touched for any of the regular work. 
Also, the high cost of living has raised 
the expenses of the foreign work from 
$750,c00 to about $1,100,000. 

(4) The great majority of the 
Americans are keenly disappointed that 
the Senate failed to pass the Peace 
Treaty and the League of Nations. 
The p2ople are distinctly for a League in 
some form and they want it now. 

(5) On the whole there is widespread 
prosperity. People are spending money 
and having a good time. The attendance 
at the movies is ten millions a day, and 
7,600,000 automobiles are in use. Henry 
Ford is turning out 3700 cars a day, 
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I visited~ ‘his ) Detroit factory where 
55,000 are employed. The lowest paid 
get six dollars for an eight hour day. 

(6) The closed saloons, the almost 
complete lack of drunkenhess, dry 
restaurants and dining cars—it seems like 
a miracle. No wonder the common 
people have money to spénd, : 

(7) Many unthinking people are anti- 
Japanese. They fear the economic 
rivalry oof Japan... But the thoughtful 
people see that Japan must ;be’ given a 
square deal. The sentiment is improving. 

(8) But the homes of America. are 
wonderful. In, every large, city and 
its» suburbs, one can ridé for miles by 
thousands of comfortable upper. middle 
class -houses, © These are. where . the 
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The ‘Labor: Movement: Harry F. 
Ward (Macmillan, $1.25) > © 

Man To Man: The Story of Indus- 
trial Democracy? John Leitch 
(Forbes Publishing ‘Co. ,“$2.) 

The ‘New ‘Social Order: Harry F. 
Ward (Macmillan, $2150) 

These three volumes admirably supple- 
ment one another, but each one can be 
profitably read separately. The best 
order of reading is that given in the 
heading, 

““ The Labor Movement is afresh 
and comprehensive survey in the form of 
vefbatim reports of six lectures given at 
the Ford Hall Open’ Forum ‘in’ Boston, 
It is-a tribute to Professor Ward’s fairness 
and ‘accuracy -that-/ the: lectures drew 
eulogistic’ statements’ from’ Mr. George 
Coleman, a business man, and ‘also-from 
a-committee of the I.W.W. Propaganda 
League. ©: Socialism, “Syndicalism, the 
Demand for Leisure and for Income, and 
Deinocracy and Industry are ‘all treated 
with sympathetic insight. “The questions 
and answers which ‘follow: each lecture 
give piquancy to the volume, (One’s 
chief criticism is that Professor Ward did 
not elaborate the lectures so as to make 
the volume a more complete treaties on 
these living questions, 

Mr. Leitch deserves great credit for 
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tnakers’ of ‘América’ live.’ Automobiles 
with happy riders fill the streets. Women 
and girls are frequently at the wheel, 

(9) In every city I have visited, in 
Canada, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Eng'and, I have met magnificent Christ- 
ian laymen. The future of America is 
safe because there is this leaven of whole- 
some; hearty, influential people honestly 
trying to follow Christ. Notwithstanding 
the strikes, the anarchy, the race troubles 
and the shallowness of many, these good 
people have the upper hand and will win. 

My. family. is living) at the » above 
address, We. are thoroughly Brloying 
our life here among our friends. 

Your sincere friend... . : 
(Signed) GEorGE GLEASON. 


SOLUTIONS—A REVIEW 


having worked out’ a me bi industrial 
democracy for individual corporations, 
which has worked smoothly in eighteen 
out of. the twenty places where he has 
organized it. ‘The fundamental idea is to 
organize the workers, foremen and execu- 
tives into a House of Representatives, a 
Senate and a Cabinet; patterned | roughly 
after the American Guvernment. +The 
analogy, however,\\ breaks down) at: one 
crucial point, namely, the workers have 
no authoritative voice whatever regarding 
fundamental policy.’ As Mr. Leitch! him- 
self ‘states :» “ Industrial: democracy: lis 
from the employer’s standpoint represent- 
ed iby: a change: of spirit: andi not by a 
change in the relative rights ‘of: owner- 
ship...... The several departments of the 
business function as before,: no powers 
are withdrawn; only remedies are set up 
for the abuse of power.» Nothing but 
wl-will is taken out. of the business,”\ In 
‘other words, he accepts the: division 
between labor and capital, between) work- 
ers and managers, asa permanent fact, 
and simply introduces the element: of 
good:will‘and-cooperation,>: That hejhas 
succeeded so wonderfully im doing thisis 
a long step in advance, but only ‘a ‘step. 
For an example of the thoroughgoing 
application, of democratic ‘control:to in-' 
dustry on a: large scale, one must go'to 
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the Building Trades Parliament of Great 
Britain, which includes workers, managers 
and executives all on an équal footing in 
a nation wide and omnipotent federation, 
A critical account of this Parliament is 
given in the December issue of ‘‘ The 
World Tomorrow,” Mr. Leitch presents 
his subject with clearness, almost with 
charm. Upon reading the chapters tell- 
ing of the miraculous betterment wrought 
in factories by the inauguration of indus- 
trial democracy, I confess that tears of 


delight gathered in my eyes. It was 
as moving as a melodrama. 
“The New Social Order’. should 


confirm Dr. Ward’s reputation as a 
penetrating and fearless thinker on social 
questions. This is not a volume for 
hasty reading. It will repay marking 
and digesting. Under “ Principles of the 
New Order,” the abstract titles, Equali- 
ty, Universal Service, Efficiency, the 
Supremacy of Personality and Solidarity, 
are made to glow with conviction and 
human sympathy. One of Dr. Ward’s 
fundamental theses is that the economic 
revolution cannot be worked wut by 
means of our present political machinery. 
He does not, however, counsel violent 
methods, but suggests how men of the 
middle and professional classes can help 
to bring about the inevitable transforma- 
tion by peaceful means. _ He stresses the 
basic role of religion in the process and 
sets in bold relief the truth that all occu- 
pations, including trade and industry, 
must be made as truly media for unselfish 
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service -as~ the ministry, 
teaching. 

In the second part are given “ Programs 
for the New Order.’’ In succession the 
author summarizes and makes illuminat- 
ing comments upon the programs of the 
British Labor Party, the Russian Soviet’ 
Republic, and the labor and religious 
organizations in the United States. His 
attitude toward the Russian Republic is 
judicial, but appreciative, though he 
clearly discriminates between the present 
working of the program and the program 
itself as an ideal. Referring to the Peace 
Conference, he indignantly says that its 
great sin was ‘‘the failure to inaugurate 
some measures of economic cooperation 
between the nations.” He considers that 
the treaty was‘a lamentable perpetuation 
of the old national rivalries and of the 
capitalistic order, both of which must be 
radically changed. Although Dr. Ward 
chooses ‘not to encumber the text with 
notes’ and references, it would enhance 
the value of the work if they were given 
in an appendix. It is also to ‘be hoped 
that in a later edition, or better, in a 
separate volume, he will present a com- 
prehensive and critical account of the 
multiplying experiments in industrial 
democracy both in America and abroad, 

If the reader’s time is limited, he would 
find the first and the last chapters ex- 
cellent. epitomes of Dr. Ward's. social 
creed, which, let us hope, will rapidly 


médicine or 


become the creed of every thinking 
Christian citizen. 


GALEN M. FISHER 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Aldridge .and. Miss. Fair of.the .Woman’s 
Board of the, Methodist Episcopal Church. arrived in 
Japan on January ‘Ist. 
with Mrs. Alexander, Aoyama Gakuin 
attending Language Scliool. 


and are 


*Misses Blackmore and Preston of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission visited Formosa during the Christ- 
mas vacation. ‘ 


Miss Gifford of the Friends’ Mission ‘on receiving 
news of her sister’s illness: returned to her home 
sailing by the AZonteagle January 27th, 


Miss Alexander. of the Presbyterian Mission. has 
been appointed to the teaching staff of the Woman’s 
Christian College. Miss Alexander expects to enter 
upon her duties at the beginning of the new School 
Year in April. 

The, Young Woman’s Christian Association has 
lost two of its foreign secretaries recently—Miss 
Crawford’ who has been engaged in work in Kobe 
receiving news of the illness of her mother decided 
to return. home.. Miss Chambers on account of, ill 
health also was forced to give up her work and 
return to America. 


Mrs. A. K. Reischauer after spending some weeks 
in Yamada, Ise, resting, has returned to her home in 
Tokyo much improved in health. 


President Pendleton and Miss Conant who visited 
Japan last Autumn, sailed from Yokohama recently 
for America. 

Dr. A. K. Reischauer of the Presbyterian Mission 
sailed for America on the Suwa, Feb. roth. He 
has gone on business in connection with the Woman’s 
_ Christian College. He expects to return in July, 


BIRTHS 
» On January 7th a daughter, Elizabeth Stewart, was 
born to Mriand Mrs, Charles W, Iglehart in Sendai, 
A daughter, Catharine Amy, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. L, J. Shafer, Nagasaki, on January the 13th. 


A daughter, Mildred, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Erskine of Osaka on Feb. 6th. 


They are making’ their home ' 


DEATH NOTICES 


: t va) 
Mrs. J. Cooper Robinson of Nagoya died ‘in’ St, 
John’s Hospital, Toronto, Canada, Nov. 11, 19." 
The Reverend Philip Paul Medling died! ‘of in- 
fluenza at his home at Kagoshima on Dec. 31, 191g; 
and his remains were laid to rest on the same, day in 
the city cemetery at Kagoshima. ' 


Mr. Medling came to Japan in the autumn of 1907 
and since the winter of 1908—o9 has lived and 
worked in Kagoshima. He was a missionary of the 
Southern Baptist ‘Convention, U.S.A.. and was a 
mason in good standing, WN 


Mr. Medling was born in Tennessee in the ‘spring 
of 1880 and was thus in his fortieth year. He was 
a graduate of Union University at Jackson, Tenn., 
and attended the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky. At ‘the time o 
his death he was President of the Mission to which 
he belonged and Chairman of its’ Executive Com- 
mittee. He leaves a wife and five children all.of 
whom ‘were ill with influenza at the time of ‘his 
death. Mrs. Medling is being urged by her Japanese 
friends to remain in Japan, but it seems likely that 
she will take her children to America in the near 
future so that they may enter‘school. srt 


On the day of the burial it was not practicable to 
have a formal funeral service, but'a memorial service 
was held at Kagoshima in the Baptist Church on th 
18th of February. el pe 


: 
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MARRIAGE DE Dae 


Mr. V. Gartield Madden, third son of Rev. M. B. 
Madden of Osaka, was married July 1, £919, to Miss 
Elsie McMurphy of Eugene, Oregon.) 

The, young couple went “through Eugene High 
School together and were students in Oregon State 
University. Garfield is now teaching in Osaka. 
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EDITORIALS 


Organized | Charities P Why. Not P 

The other day we were summoned ‘to, 
the frontdoor to converse with a beggar. 
In the first place, there seems: to ‘be not 
the slightest doubt but that he was a 
beggar. Doubtless he always had been, 
and always expected to be a professional 
beggar. As such, the thing to do was of 
course turn him away and refuse to give 
him anything. For, professional beggary 
exists and thrives because of the kind 
hearts and weak minds of us all. Every 
sen and every sandwich and every cup 
of coffee given to-a professional . beggar 
makes the profession so much more 
lucrative and permanent. However, there 
is-also not-the slightest doubt that this 
“beggar ” -was.‘a son of God and _a very 
miserable one, too. There was a deep 
gash over one eye, where “‘a machine 
had struck “him,” one arm was gone and 
one leg was badly twisted. This could 
not have been. “ make-up,” at least . not 
all of it. Altogether he was a ‘most 
miserable, pitiable sight. It made: our 
hearts ache to see such an utterly worth- 
less body housing the immortal soul that 
we knew God had originally placed there. 

Something should have been done for 
that man and that right soon. He needed 
spiritual, mental and physical ,reconstruc- 
tion of the most radical nature. 


all of Tokyo.that can deal constructively, 
sensibly and spiritually with such a com- 
plete wreck as this beggat. “And there are 
hundreds of such peop!e in Tokyo and in 
every large city throughout Japan. To 
be sure, there are organizations, many of 
them, that do*this' sort of *re-creating ‘on: 


the side,-here a little and -there»a’ little. . 
And all this sort of work that is done; is: 


well done. But what we need and need 


most sorely is a central chatities organiza- 


tion that will unify and coordinate all the 
charity work that is done in each of our 
great cities. At present the various 
minor organizations overlap, tread on 
each other’s toes and fail to cope with the 
situation. Here is one of the sore spots 


Meiji. 


‘We 


happened, to ‘know of no ‘organization in: 


in our society and, because ‘Christianity 


applies to all of life, one of our problems, 
Shall we meet it scientifically, com- 
ptehensively and in, the spirit.of Jesus? 


The Contribution of Mission Schools 


_% STiv hig review of the educationalsituation _ 


in mission schools of Tokyo which appears 
in the February number of THE JAPAN 
Evanceuist, Dr. W. E. Hoffsommer of 
Gakuin comes to one or two 
important conclusions, We refer to a 
statement that proportionately mission 
schools. produce a larger number, of, men 
of character and of independent. thinking 
than do the Government schools. It is a 
little unfortunate’ perhaps © ‘thatiooDr. 
Hoffsommer doesnot support , his. state- 
ment with concrete evidence. Without 
such cvidence it is hardly necessary ‘'to 
point out that the claim loses a littlé’of its 
force even with those who are favorably 
inclined to the work of mission schools. 
As for others it- is cléarly out of the 
question to expect.them to acknowledge 
such a claim unless mission schools can 
point to the “goods.” Can they* do 
this? In view of Dr. Hoffsommer’s 
paper we would like to put it up to him 
and others concerned. A little discussion 
of. this fundamental point will aid in 
clarifying the raison d’etre of mission 
schools.in Japan... - 

There can be no shadow ofa doubt that 
mission schools ought to be eat 
precisely the’ contribution ‘which ~ 
claimed for them. Thé quantitative con- 
tribution possible with present equipment 
is too negligible to justify the venture. 


‘In fact it is quite: possible to. question the 


wisdom :of..attempting a quantitative con- 
tribution through missionary agencies in 
Japan. On the other hand, if mission 
schools are actually specializing in sending 
forth men of character, men with the 
courage and equipment to think ac- 
curately and independently, they become 
at once indispensable. We would not for 
a moment leave room for the inference 
that the Government schools of Japan do 
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not produce men. of character. The 
absurdity. of such.a, suggestion can of 
course be given the, lie on ‘every hand, 
It is. undeniablé though that from the 
Christian, to’ say (nothing of the edu- 
cational, point of view there are in. the 
Government educational, system of. this 
country powerful currents adverse to the 
production, of. character.and independence 
of thought. . To be sure, these weaknesses 
are not ‘confined to the system,in Japan, 
though we. believe they apply here with 
peculiar force. Rigidity, early specializa- 
tion, almost unbroken reliance on the 
lecture system even in secondary educa- 
tion, and a teaching profession that is too 
frequently perfunctory and _ uninspiring 
are handicaps that keep the educational 
system of this country from coming 
within hailing distance of its responsibility. 

“If therefore mission schools aré not 


only stressirig, but actually accomplishing } 


the result indicated, they more than justify 
their existence. If Dr. Hoffsommer has 
at-his disposal something concrete which 
helps to establish the conclusion to which 
he arrives, we believe its publication 
would confirm and awaken confidence in 
the educational work i missions in 


Japan, 


Number of Missionaries Needed, 
We believe we are right in saying that 


very little by way of systematic effort has 


been put forth to discover the reaction of 
Japanese Christian leaders. to the program 
of the Interchurch World Movement. 
Are not the surveys, for example, too 
largely the work of missionaries and too 
little the outcome of cooperation between 
missionaries and native Christian leaders ? 
In a matter of this: kind where’ interpret \- 
tions of .condition:, and. facts. difficult to 
get at are concerned, should not the 
judgment of the native, Christian leaders 
of unquestioned loyalty and clear insight 
outweigh those of his. nissionary assoc¢i- 
ate? We believe they should. Of the 
more or less hasty surveys that, have been 
made during the past few months. this i is 
not as a rule true... Generally speaking, 
they repres sent the, work and judgment of 
the missionary. 

Because of this \ we were glad to hear 
rumours recenily of an efluit on thy part 


» tion. 
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of the Interchurch World Movement to 
secure the judgment of leading Japanese 
Christians on the question of how. many 
new . missionaries. are’ needed | in _. this 
country. .. If, the. Interchurch .World 
Movement is not seeking information of 
this -kind it certainly ought to be. | This 
great movement fraught with so much of 
good certain!y; ought not to be put in the 
position of conducting \“‘ drives,” without 
knowing ,exactly ;where it is driving. 
With reference to this specific question of 
the number, of missioniries still, needed, 
there are several. ways in which. the 
opinions, of Japanese Christians can. be 
secured, 

In the first place, it certainly would not 
be difficult to gather information of the 
kind that apparently supports a great 
increase in the number of missionaries, 
Let the question be so put as to tactfully 
draw attention ‘to the _ability,-nay: more, 
the eagerness of the Christian forces in 
America to perform this service on 
Japan’s. behalf and the desired answer 
will forthwith appear, Failure to approve 
heartily is in danger of being interpreted 
as ingratitude. Once this point of delicacy 
is introduced, the possibility of securing 
the independent judgment of Japanese 
Christians becomes very slim indeed. 
They interpret the question as. related 
primarily not to Japan and its needs, but 
to Something quite foreign, in this cae 


the. urgent necessity of seeing that the 


missionary zeal of American Christianity 
is not put in the position of an Alexander 
with no more worlds to conquer, On 
the’ basis of an investigation of this kind 
the evidence is overwhelmingly in favor 
of large and immediate increases, 

In the second place, it is»sequally 
possible by the use of similar methods, 
but with opposite intent, to reach: the 
conclusion that no more missionaries, are 
needed or in truth wanted, In other 
words,.a. somewhat casual investigation 
carried on with a desire to reach a specific 


conclusion isjJikely to reveal the bias of 


the investigator rather than the judgment 
of Japanese, Christians, The result if 
published would not be valuable informa- 
It would be propaganda. 

Finally, it/is possible to proponnd_ this 
question in such a way as to really secure 
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the unbiased judgment of thoughtful 
Japanese Christians. Let these leaders 
be persuaded that their judgment with 
reference to such important factors as 
men and money is eagerly sought after 
ard that it will bear directly on the 
decisions of missions and mission boards, 
and we do not doubt they will speak with 
frankness and in loyalty to the highest 
interests of the Christian movement of 
Japan. The day is past when the 
missionary body can lay down programs 
for the Christian movement of Japan no 
matter how liberal the backing in the 
home countries. We do not charge the 
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missionaties with doing so at this time, 
though we believe the dangers are very 
manifest. The circumstances of haste 
and urgency under which all surveys 
were sought by the Interchurch World 
Movement rade it’ seem justifiable, and 
perhaps even necessary, for the missiona- 
ries to fall to the task in order to arrive 
before the pie was cut and distributed, 
If therefore the authorities in New York 
are seeking the judgment of Japanese 
Christians on such a leading question as 
the increase of the missionary staff, that 
judgment should be sought with the 
greatest possible care and thoroughness, 


“INTER-GHURGH WORLD MOVGMENT” 
DEPARTMENT 


; The following list, sent under date of Nov. 24, 1919, gives the denominational 
societies in America that have definitety, entered into the Interchurch. World 
Movement, either by endorsing the Movement or by cooperation with the Survey 


Department of the Movement. 
the latter by Q. 


The former is indicated by & after the name, and 


Adventists Seventh Day Adventist Denomination ...... QO 
Baptist Northern Baptist Convention 3. ane ses eee 
—  FIOMeC*BOatC 0. | ony cas” ony * pag.) 
* — Foreign Board 2 ops eae eae 
Baptist * National Baptist Convention (Colored) oss. Ee 0 
Baptist * Seventh Day Baptists 
=, , (aeneral Conventtor -..iseirc “ns, olsen Tae 
ahh: Missionary, SOCIEEy) o.occen> 4¢9 othosheas ane 
Baptist Scandinavian Independent Baptist Denomination Q 
Brethren General Mission Board of the Church of the 
Brethren; ot.iiund) os 1000 0 BoD 
Christian Foreign Mission Board of ‘the Clvidias Church EQ 
Congregational National Council of the Congregational Church of 
the Uiitted States. 2.) Veoh ope epee 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. . Malet. 6) 
Commission on Missions ‘of the National Couneil 
OP Congregationalists’ oi) “2 ei ol Baas 
Congregational Home Missionary Society ... :.. E 
Congregational Church Building Society ...0 1... ED 
at, Congregational Sunday School Extension Soe’y E 
Disciples American Christian Convention ... ... 20. sc EB 
American Christian Missionary Society 0... ... E 


Disciples 


Episcopal 


Evangelical 
Evangelical 


Evangelical 
Evangelical 


Friends 
Friends 


Friends 
Friends 


Lutheran 


Inter-Church’ World Movement Department 


Mennonite _ 


Mennonite 
Mennonites 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Methodist 
Methodist 

Methodist | 
Methodist 


(North) © 


(South) 
(South) 


Board: of’ Church Extension of the Americafi 
Christian Missionary Society 


Board of Ministerial Relief of the Churclt of 
leq oid Chopin 


Christian Woman’s Beod ‘b HY sions 
National Benevolent Association .. 
Roard of Education of the Disciples 


Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 
of the Disciples FA 

Foreign Christian Mei rsti. ering . ( The 
Foreign Board of the Disciples Church) 

Has vot yet endorsed but cé’tuzn questionnaires 
have been sent to the Foreign Fields ... 


Missionary Society of the payerigelical Association 
of North America... ; 
The denomination as a Seely seems i hen in 
accord but no formal notice has been received. 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
* United Evangelical Church ... 


Board of Church Extension of the United 
Evangelical Church 

Missionary Society of. the Evangelical “ Asso- 
ciation of North America 4.. 

Foreign Mission ; Board of the Evangelical Synod 
of North America’... 

American Friends Board. of F oreign Missions 


Foreign Missionary, Association of the Friends 
of ,Philadelplianye. Javus) .2 T.-ecls.ci be 

Board of Foreign Missions, of the Friends 
Church of California 

Friends Foreign. Missionary Society of the ‘Ohio 
Yearly Meeting 

Board of Foreign Missions of ‘the ‘Norwegian 
Lutheran Churchiof.Amenica .4. ss+ eee 

Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities... 


Foreign Missions Conference of the Meenponiel 
Brethren Church of North America 

Board of Foreign Missions of the General Con- 
ference of the Mennonites of North America 

Joint Centenary Commission 

Board of Foreign Missions ... 

Woman's Foreign Missionary ‘Society ef the 

Methodist. Episcopal Church op 

Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (South)... 

Woman’s Missionary Badal of the ‘Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South) ..2 .. 

Missionary Society of the Aiea "Methodist 

Episcopal Zion’ Ghureh.) 2) 74 

* General Missionary Board OP the Free “Methodist 

Church of North America 


* Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 


Protéstant!Ghuech 47 21 on Me Lea. 
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Moravian Society of the United Brethren for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Heathen ... .. EQ 
Pentecostal * General Foreign . Missionary Board of the 
Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene ... ... QO 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions of the Associate 
(Asso. Reformed) Reformed Presbyterian Church ... 4... Q 
Presbyterian Woman’s Board of Missions of the Cumberland © 
(Cumberland) Presbyterian Church ... ... (favorable) . QO 
Presbyterian “Not cooperating formally, but greatly 
(Associate) interested.” 


Presbyterian (South) General Assembly... 


Executive Committee of Foreign ‘Missions .. QO 
Home Board . eeGreisecit coins ckua.e:s) tule: saree ae “ 

Presbyterian (North) General Assembly... ate, sep, see) tea: ) eomtediang 
Pofeigt Boat ee eee sises cs a Q 


Home Board . : 

Woman’s Board of ip6ieign Missions win 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions (Occidental 
Woman's Board of Home Mission 


Presbyterian (United) General Assembly... 1... 2. cee cee eee 
Board of Fréeedinadne Pei. FRE we Bea ee 
Convocation Committee =2 pe eee ee 
Board of Home Missions’ si" ... 0. ee 


10 fe 


* Board of Fordign'Missions ..,. 0000 ee 9 ee 

Reformed in Americ.1 General Synod... .., woe 2 BORG 
Woman’s Board of Foreign iMissions ics eee 

Woman’s Board of Domestic Missions -20,) aa 


Boardof ForeigniMisSionssic. i 1.6.00. cee vfiaed 
Reformed in the: U. §. General Synodi«iobWillTdo wf. - ee nee | see ae 
* Board of Foréigt? Missions s+ ...  .00 cas. ene 
Board of Home Missions — ... tices 
United Missionary and Stewardship Committee, vos 
United Brethren in Foreign Missionary Society of the United 
Christ Brethren ‘Chris, OL 3. ce eee | 
General Board of Administration... ... ceo ose 
Executive Committee of Home Missions ... ... ~ 


O Oe 


eee ee eee oe 


oO 


NOTE  * Before the name of a Society means that Questionnaires have been sent for “Womans 
Board also. 
rom ert ele 

At the same time with the above there came to hand what is called 
“PRELIMINARY GRAND GENERAL SUMMARY—ALL BUDGET 
STATEMENTS—BY DENOMINATIONS.” 

An accompanying note from Dr, D. S, Spencer says: “‘ This table represents 
the proposals of the Survey Division of the Interchurch World Movement, submitted ° 
to the Boards for consideration at the World Survey Conference (held Jan. 7-10, 
1920). They have not been approved by the Boards concerned,” 

Another note says: ‘(In some cases the budgets, as developed from the Survey, 
differ from the denominational budgets. These figures will be adju- ted in con- 
ference.” 

The figures given are for the yesr 1920 and the totals for the five ycaee oe the 1. 
W. M. Program, They cover the following divisions:" Foreign ; Home Missions; 
American Education; American Religious Education; American Hospitals and 
Homes ; American Ministerial Support and Relief, aibodta¥ 

We give here only the first—“Foreign Division,” 


Inter-Church World Movement Department 


Baptist 

- _ Northern Baptist Convention ... 
National Baptist Convention ... 
Seventh Day Baptist 


Brethren 
Church of the Brethren ... 


Christian 

Christian Church .... ... 
Congregational 

Congregational Churches 
Disciples 

Disciples of Christ ... 
Evangelical 

Evangelical Association... ... 

Evangelical Synod of N. A. ... 


Friends | 
Society of Friends (Orthodox) 


Lutheran 


Lutheran bodies mentioned on division tables 


Mennonite 
General Conference of Mennonites (A)... 
General Conference of Mennonites (B) ... 


Methodist 
Methodist Episcopal Church... ©... 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
~ Methodist Protestant Church... ... 
Free Methodist Church of N. A. ... 0... 
African Meth, Episcopal Zion Church ... 
Moravian 
~ © ~'Moravian Church 
~ _ Carried forward 
Pentecostal 
___ Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene 
Presbyterian 
Presbyterian Church inthe U.S. A. ... 
' Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (South) 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod 
_./ United Presbyterian Church .......  «. 
Reformed 
Reformed Church in America 
~ Reformed Church in the U. S. 
United Brethren 
~~ Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
United Evangelical — 
United Evangelical Church ... 
Universalist 
Uaiversalist Churches |-.ic4) cp6ceoe cee 


1920 
$7,778,839 
30,120 
44,254 
320,793 
70,876 
39352,546 
2,386,380 


267,109 
173,960 


3575584 


212,786 


1920 


92,782 
60,275 


14.410,519 
3.425,792 
255,860 
461,121 


63,900 ~ 


88,756 
38,854,312 


137,744 
14,656,738 
2,201,458 
137,170 
2,480,779 


848,488 
803,468 


407,660 
461,978 


113,798 


——— 


yh 


5 Years 


$30,213,343 
189,060 
188,415 


1,754.505 
592,447 
31,404,207 
10,705,910 


1,001,383 
727,048- 


1,700,805 


1,005,700 


5 Years 


477:170 
323,250 


73,949,168 
14,957,326 
851,524 
2,330,673 
432,500 


570,847 
1735375291 


696,766 


59,180,433 
10,520 294 

750,150 
13,981,710 


4,630,430 
3,257,328 


2,382,710 
1,291,890 


325,460 


72 
Total allotted to Boards—Regular... 
Unallotted—Special types of work 
Unallotted—Unoccupied areas... 


GRAND TOTAL... ss: esi 


? 
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$61,172,593 270,392,462 
9,985,232 73,670,832 


Met ses +. 283 104,485,630 440,008 ,686 


A. OLTMANS nivgtt 
Survey Secretary for Japan 


Educational Department 


Theological Students 

The training of a 
Christian ministry in 
Japan has its problems. 
Perhaps the chief matter of concern just 
at present is that of the supply of can- 
didate material, The inducements offered 
in other callings, and frequently in vo- 
cations that give wide play for Christian 
service, draw young men away from the 
pursuit of the ministry as a life-work. 
We hear from many directions the 
complaint of a dearth of men to - fill 
pastoral appointment, The theological 
schools are not turning out many men, 
because the number of men facing towaid 
the theological schools has fallen off. It 
is a serioussituation,. The call to preach 
should be heard as coming not alone 
from the Spirit of God, but also from the 


Their Call 


lips of discerning mien, and there miust be 


throughout our schools as well as though- 
out the broader field, large numbers of 
young mén who are approachable, but 
have so far been unapproached on the 
subject of this great life-work. It is the 
business of the theologic:l school to make 
itself attractive to the man whoce mind is 
turned that way, and be prepared to 
provide to help in fitting him most per- 
fectly for his ministerial work. 

There has been in 
some quarters a rather 
persistent effort to cling 
to the ideal of theological education as a 
post-graduate study.’ The student, in 
order to take the regular theological 


Schools 


course, must graduate from the» college 
course, three or in some cases four years 
above the Middle School. This, meant 
perhaps seven years above the Middle 
School, and during these seven years the 
student is trying to keep his call to 
preach clear, in spite of a multitade® of 
other bewildering sounds. He may be 
receivizg support from a Mission, In 
many ca-es he may be well beyond the 
age when men leave school and. plunge 
into life. During the present period of 
general speeding up in Japan, young men 
are beginning to chafe under’ the disad- 
vantages of such a long term of prepara- 
tion. The tendency of the Department 
of Education, in its recent regulations, is 
seen to be rather to shorten courses of 
study, and this reflected in a growin 
impatience on the part of the Fanaa 
The theological student, as hé completes 
his college course, and begins his théo- 
logical course, sees his old classmates 
entering business’ or professional life, 
becoming generously self-supporting, and 
well launched in their life-work about the 
time that he has begun to prepare’ for 
his. Wepersonally know of three young 
men who started in with a call to preach, 
and entered into this long passageway. of 
preparation, who have slipped out during 
this school year, simply because of the 
pressure above mentioned. The present 
tendency is and must be to shorten the 
course of preparation, and to” make’ it 
more: parallel with the College or Uni- 
versity course. 


Educational 


According to the new 
regulations there is’ not 
a great difference in 
length between the old college course 
and the new university course. . The 
former has been three or four years 
above the five-year Middle School course, 
The latter may now be a five year course 
beginning at the same point. It is but 
one or two years longer than the old 
college course. To keep a theological 
course at the standard of full college and 
then three years theological is to make it 
one or two years longer than the present 
government requirements for a University 
course. This may be wise in the case of 
certain’ picked men, but for the main 
body of theological students it seems 
worse than waste. 


Our’ theological schools are giving this 
matter careful thought. St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity is now so affiliated with the Shin 
Gakuin that the. latter’ is one of the 
regular department of the university, a 
five year course above the Middle School. 
There may be other institutions where 
the same is true. A number of the 
schools have made their standard a five 
year course, though not trying to have 
therm recognized ‘as of university grade. 
The Tohoku Gakuin of Sendai still holds 
to the longer plan, requiring college 
graduation as a condition of admission. 
The Aoyama Gakuin has for several 
years followed this, plan, but is now 
reducing its course to the five year 
period, cutting off two years from the 
former requirement, 


A closely related, question. is that of 
the, connection between the theologlcal 
and other departments of an institution, 
In most cases the theological department 
has a corner of the grounds to itself, and 
-isicherished as a ‘thing apart. Will the 
- tendency be, as some have already -under- 
taken, to make.the theological course one 
of|several ina given.grade, with a general 
commingling of students, business, litera- 
ry, normal, theological! Or will it be to 
let the divinity boys revolve in a little 
world of their own, even .when a part of 
a big institution?), This is not the problem 
of Japan alone, but its, developments 
will be at least interesting to observe. 


University Courses 


Department 73 


The Union Christian University 


A letter has been received’ by the 
Christian University Promoting _Com- 
mittee from Dr, Speer, Secretary of the 
Joint Cooperating Committee in America, 
under date of January 26th, which makes 
it clear that definite action is being taken 
toward the accomplishment of the 
undertaking. The letter is in part as 
follows :— 


“TI called a meeting at the Annual 
Conference of the Foreign Mission Boards 
at. New Haven of the representatives of 
the various institutions and presented the 
matter once. again, stating that it seemed 
to me the time had come when the 
Boards must, take. conclusive action, at 
least. with regard to their, willingness. to 
endeavor to. secure the funds, and I am 
glad to be able to enclose herewith the 
minutes of that conference. 

“T- have now written to all the in- 
terested Boards, reminding them of this 
conference, sending them copies of the 
minutes ahd asking them to accept the 
amounts allotted to them to be included 
in their budgets in connection with the 
Inter-Church World Movement. 

“Tn order that.there may be no mis- 
understanding, however, I ought. to 
explain just what the situation is with 
regard to the Interchurch Movement. 
The only form in which it has been 
found possible to develop the movement 
at this time isin the form of definite 
interdenominational cooperation. The 
budget which is to be presented to the 
churches in the country through. the 
Inter:Church World Movement. can .be 
made up.only of the budgets accepted 
by.,, the... participating ... denominations, 
The Inter;Church World,.Movement, is 
suggesting to each denomination. the 
amount; that it,, would, like it to,.accept, 
but:.it. rests..with the denomination. to 
accept or reject these suggestions. The 
amount, needed, for, the university is en- 
cluded, in the apportionment, which. the 
Inter-Church, Movement, is. asking. the 
denominations) to, accept, and my. letter 
to all the interested. Boards is; in. support 
of the proposal. that these Boards should 
include. in their budgets, to: be raised by 
denominational, effort combined | with 


74 


interdenominational | effort 
Inter-Church Movement, 
needed for the University. Please do not 
allow the impression to go out however 
that the Home Church has now under: 
taken to provide the University, or that 
the funds for it are now practically as- 
sured. We have suffered so much in the 
past, both in Japan and here, from trans- 
lating sentiments of approval or hoped-for 
support into the solid reality of available 
resources, and we must not make this 
mistake again. We do not know yet 
whether the denominations will accept 
the allottments which have been made to 
them and we do not know yet whether, 
if they will, the money can be raised. 
But I think we have come one step 
further on and that the situation is as 
hopeful as we could expect at the present 
time.” 

At the meeting referred to, the following 
resolution was proposed by Dr. Speer, 
and unanimously adopted :— 

1. That we approve the project as 
recommended by the promoting com- 
mittee, and 

2. That we approve the following 
suggested allottment of the amount 
needed to the various Boards for inclusion 
in their budgets either in connection with 


through the 
the amount 
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the Interchurch Movement or in the 
separate budgets of the agencies not 
participating in the Interchurch financial 
campaign : 


Presbyterian Board .,.$60,000 annually for five year. 


Methodist Board 60,000 ” ”» 9 99 
Baptist Board ++ 50,000 WE SL) Gs 
American Board ++ 30,000 orm pe aoa tae aval 
Methodist South” -::.230,000. oy sans aaam ies 
Canada Methodist ... 30,000 » » 9 
So. Presbyterians .... 20,000 » » 9 8 
Reformed Church in 

U.S. + 20,000 ” 59. a 2. 
Reformed ‘Church in 

Am. + 20,000 ” yo” 
Foreign Christian Mis- 

sionary Society + 10,000 ” Oe ion 
Episcopal Board « 10,000 % | a9 


Among those present at the meeting of 
which Dr. Speer writes were a considera- 
ble number of Japan. missionaries, _in- 
cluding Messrs. S. H. Wainright, Galen 
Fisher, Albertus Pieters, Paul Gerhard, 
W. K. Matthews, H. C. Ostrom, E. R, 
McCord, C. L. Brown, and George 
Gleason. While the above action does 
not, of course, ensure the establishment 
of a Union Christian University for 
Japan, it makes clear the relation of the 
project to the Inter-Church World Mov.- 
ment, and definitely puts it up to the 
various Home Boards to accept or decline 
the suggested responsibility, 


FORMOSAN CHURCH QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Synod of the Church in Formosa 
recently sent out a questionnaire to be 
answered by people who while not being 
the children of Christian parents, had 
themselves taken the step from heathenism 
into the Christian faith; the purpose of 
the questionnaire being to ascertain what 
led them to join the’ Church, what they 
found hardest to give up in heathenism, 
etc. 

The following is a report covering: the 
answers of three hundred and _ ninety-five 
people representing fifty different con- 
gregations from:all parts of Formosa, and 
of whom three quarters are men and one 
quarter women. Among these are tea- 
pickers, barbers, coolies, businessmen, 
teachers, doctors, preachers, ' theological 


students, sailors, cooks, fishermen, riki- 

sha pullers, tailors, carpenters, butchers 

and workers in various industries; but 

54.4 % of all the answers came’ ‘from 

Jarmers. 

Average age of those who answered : 
50.2 years, 

Average age at which thiey? Heara ‘the 
Gospel: 31.1 years, 

Question: When you became a Chris: 
tian, did the members of your fienily 
object ? 

52.6% answer “No” 
BS B41) OV GTIL Wgais 
Others do not answer. 

Question: What was the frst thing that 
influenced: you to ake more _of 
Christianity ? 


Formosan Church Questionnaire i. 


37.2% say “A friend urged'me to go 
Church.” 

22.5 ,, », “Illness or trouble.” 

20 ,, ,, “I heard someone preach.” 

12.9,, 5, “Impressed by the good 

; character of Christians.” 

12.7,, ,, “No. particular influence 
“that I can name.” 

12.4,, ,, “Urged to join church by 

relatives, 

10, , ‘‘ Various reasons,” (see 

below.) 

4:5», » “ Noticed that Christians 

are more prosperous,” 

53> 99 *f Read a Christian book.” 

5 5 » “IT hearda Christian pray.” 

8 ,;°,, “Passing the church door, 

I heard.” 

1.5° 45 4» “f1 went to Sunday School.” 

1.5 ,, 5, ‘I read the Bible.” 

Other things mentioned are : 

“T lived with a Christian.” 

“Dreamed that dead father was calling 
his children to become Christians.” 
“Sickness healed by a Christian 

doctor.” : 

“Sitting in train, heard. evangelist 
preach.” — - 

“Was working with Christians, and 
heard from them,” 

© Tired of trying idol-worship, preacher 
spoke to sick mother.” 

“Relative died. Comfort found in 

Christianity alone.” 

» “ Heard singing in the Church.” 

“ Child brought home hymn book.” 

“Thought electric searchlight when 
. Japanese came to Formosa was God 

- ealling to me.’ 

“ My child lost his sight.” 
“« Jesus came when I was ill and _ said 
He would save.” 

“T cut the hair of a Christian and he 
preached the doctrine to me. (Bar 
ber” 

“Was told if I. believed Christianity 
‘I would not be’ conscripted for fight- 
ing the savages.” (!) 

“The love of women missionaries,” 

““ Wanted power to get rid of opium.” 

“Heard that God was the Greatest 
Spirit.” 

“ Mission doctor sent mea letter urging 

‘me to goto church, and that the soul 
must be healed as, well as the body.” 


“Was feeding a pig for the festival of 
the Godess of the Sea, and the pig 
died.” (!) 

“ Had eleven children, and all died.’’(!) 

“Was cured of opium habit in mission 
hospital.” 

“My husband was jailed, and I suffered 
much ridicule, finding consolation im 
Christianity.” 

“ Found idolatry unsatisfactory,” 

“Determined to become a Christian, 
because heathen are not straight in 
business, and do not have hearts of 
love.” 

“All children died at birth until the 
pastor’s wife helped us.” (!) 

‘Was bad, and could not reform.” 

“Wanted to see a red-headed _bar- 
barian”’ (40 years ago). 

“Thought it safer to worship God 
when the Japanese came to For- 
mosa ’’ (!) 

“As a‘ child I went with elders to 
church,” 

“Was sick, asked help of idols, and 
found it useless,”’ 

“* Married into a Christian family.” 


Question: ‘Where did you first hear 
Christianity ?” 

These answers are interesting inasmuch 
as they show that 20 people, or 5% of all 
who answered, came into first touch with 
Christianity at the mission hosvpitals. 


Question: Were you content and-happy 
in heathenism, and if not, what was 
your state of mind? 


Five people answered ‘“ Yes,” one of 
them with the additional words “as I 
was ignorant.” Everyone else who 
answered this question said ‘ No.” 
Among the expressions to denote the 
state of mind we find “afraid,” ‘ mise- 
rable,” ‘‘sad,” “ worried,” ‘in doubt,” 
“confused,” “‘stupid faith,” “never 
thought,’ ‘worshipped anything,” 
. “ worshipped nothing,” ‘‘ wanted help,” 
‘‘ obeyed elders,,” ‘looking for peace,’’ 
“thinking of nothing but money,” 
“ puzzled,” ‘ wanted a higher power,” 
“life was uninteresting,” “felt idolatry 
was not efficacious,’’ ‘“ quarrelsome,” 
always gambling,” ‘‘ reverenced Con- 
fucius,” “no road to go by,” and 
“ superstitious.” 


76, 
Question: Who urged you to be 
baptized ? 
44.3% say the native preacher or 
pastor. 
13.45, 5, they themselves wished it. 
9.6,, ,, the missionary, 
8.9,, 5, a friend. 


Question: In Christianity, what do you 
value most ? What phase or doctrine 
appeals to you most ? 

50.3% say ‘‘ Idols are false and God is 
true.” 

“ Longed for Heaven.” 

‘Hope for the protection 

of God.” 


2352 55 49 
22.5 ” 


20.2 ,, |,, ‘* Forgiveness of sins,” 
19.24, 5, “Riddance from bad cus- 
toms.” 
17.2,, 4, “Love of Jesus shown in 
k His death.” 
15.95; 4,  “ Love of God,” 
13.9,, 4, ‘Sin will be obliterated.” 
12.6,, ,, “Members of family will 
be more at peace,” 
II.1,,  ,, “ Various other reasons,” 
(see below.) 
8.8, ,, “ Hope’ for ‘more. bodily 
vigour,” 
8.8,, ,, ‘‘ Wished to do» what is 
right.” 
7.Qo0 ry of Adraid.at. Hell.” 


learn the 


8 -Bonopiend YWanted,... to 
Roman letters.” 

2.8 os. seg Vale: 2 bigger power 
to trust in.” 

I.5 5 “Afraid of death.” 


Inthe 11. 1 % of various reasons, above, 
the following occur, in the order of fre- 
quency of mention? 

“The strength of the Holy. Spirit,” 
“Jesus can save,” “Salvation,” ** Trust 
Jesus as Master,” “ Freedom Frou fear of 
evil spirits,” “ Teachings of Jesus,” ‘ God 
is the true spirit, “God our Father,” 
“The Power of’ God,” ‘‘ Those -who 
follow the Christian doctrine’ are’ free,” 
‘““Hearts cleansed,” “The fifth com- 
mandment,” “Singing. hymns,” * Jesus 
our only hope,” ‘* The Holy Spirit dwells 
in us,” “ There is only ove Spirit, and 
that-is, God,”’ ‘‘God is the one ruler,” 
“ God the Greator,”’ ‘God will care for 
our hearts,” and “ Eternal Life.” 
Question: In throwing off the customs 

of heathenism, what is the most 
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difficult to give up, or what - the 
most difficult to, adhere to in Chris- 
tianity P 
15.7% reply that nothing is hard. if 
the mind is made up. 


8.6% mention self, or bad habits. 
7.1 ,, say bad language. 
4.5 5, -5,, ancestor worship. 
4.3 5 », heathen customs and, rites. 
4.3. ,, bad temper. 
2.0 ,, idolatry. 
One says: “Itisa great deprivation 


not to be able to worship one’s deceased 

ancestors,” 

Other things mentioned are: ancestral 
tablets, liquor, observance of the Sab- 
bath, superstitious rites, heathen relatives, 
money-making, tobacco, drawing lots at 
the temple, paper houses used at funeral, 
ridicule of heathen, heathen friends will 
not associate with. Christians, jepium, 
greed, and gambling. 

Question: Since becoming a Christian, 
have you suffered any ienseautions 
for your faith ? 

30.0% say “ No.’ 

3614572 |, box’ ee aetiig 

Of those who say “‘ Yes,” 37 mention 
ridicule by heathen, 27 say they have 
been persecuted by .members: of their 
own family, six say that their whole 
village persecuted them, five say their 
persecutions came from their neighbours, 
three mention having been, disinherited 
because. of their being Christians _— 
other answers are: 

“The heathen wanted to killin me” 
(fhis answer comes only, from people 
who have been Christians for thirty, mess 
or more).” 

“I was driven out: of the villages 

“ Relatives are heithen, and persecute 

us when we refuse to Sakeugaphin 
heathen observances,” 

“ Brother took a knife to kill. me.” 

‘“« Have been struck.” ! 

“Wasn't allowed. to drink’ at. neigh: 

bour’s well.” ) 

“Children died.” (!) 

“T have lost: a. lot of money Beeech 

being a Christian.” 

‘We are hated, desposed, reviled.” 

“‘ Heathen wanted to burn my house.” 

‘Seized by robbers because joined 
barbarian religion.” | deters 


Book Review 


“People steal my rice when my eyes 

are shut while I’m saying grace.” 

“JT have been spit upon, and things 

~ stolen, 

‘1 lost’ 500 yen which I should have 

' inherited,” 

““T was put out of my house and could 

» not rent another.” 

We can draw our own inferencés from 
these answers, The age of 31.1 years, 
the average at which these Christians 
heard the gospel for the first time, seems 
very high, and would indicate that our 
Sunday Schools are not proving the 
agencies to reach non-Christians that they 
might; at the same time we must re- 
member that children of Christian parents 
are not included in the questionnaire, and 
the slight mention of the Sunday School 
reflects rather upon the Sunday School 
of ten or so years ago, rather than that 
of today, 

- The large percentage of those who 
have had to face family opposition and 
éven persecution is accounted for by the 
same thing; had we included the second 
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genetation of Christians these figures 
would be much reduced. But our older 
Christians understand the meaning of the 
Master’s words “I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” They have “ fel- 
lowship with His sufferings,” 

The other notable thing suggested is 
that no less than 37.2% of our Christians ~ 
owe their first interest in the Gospel to 
the urgings ofa friend, While we would 
not decry preaching in the open ana 
from the pulpit, it would look as though 
unprecedented advances in church mem- 
bership would result if those who are in 
the church would count it a sacred duty 
and privilege to urge their heathen friends 
to hear the Gospel. 

It might be said in conclusion that 
there has been a fair amount of uniformity 
in the answers received, and even if 
double or treble the number of answers 
should come in, the tabulation of results 
would probably not show much variation 
from these received from these 395 
Christians. 

kK, W. Dowlg. 


BOOK REVIEW 


,“Japan and World Peace” K, K, Kawakami, 
MacMillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave. New Vork City— 
Bt.50. 
rong good book this is for those of us, who these 
days, are wont to bea little more than usually 
critical of things Japanese. Chapter 1 contains some 
interesting facts relative to Far Eastern his‘ory. 
Chapter 4, dealing with “Japan and the Pacific 
Islands,” is refreshingly frank and to the point. In 
Chapter 6 is graphically portrayed a piciure of the 
Monroe Doctrine of, the United States from the 
decidedly Japanese standpoint. Chapter 10 describes 
. very clearly certain reasons (or excuses, if you will) 
for the Japanese advance into China. ‘There follows 


> 
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what appears ridiculous—anti-Chinese sentiment, 
accusing China of ‘sinister motives,” Then, in the 
last Chapter, the author assumes a patronizing attitude 
toward the Chinese question, 

We are forced to ask the author cerlain questions, 
as we read—Why so little mention of the Korean 
ques'ion? Does “public opinion” really have in 
Japan the strong influence that he thinks that it 
has? Js not Japan more or less dominated by the 
Elder Statesmen? ‘The book is written from a 
decidedly pro-Japanese standpoint. The reading of it 
is somewhat irritating, but most stimulating. 


T.D.W. 
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FOR SOME OF THE IN-BETWEENS 


Once upon a time a certain missionary 
lady was sent to the city of—well, never 
mind its namé, but it was a vea/ city, and 
there were representatives of some half a 
dozen missions working there. This lady 
was an ‘evangelistic missionary. (Of 
course, that term is a ridiculous redun- 
dancy, but it will have to stand until 
some clever person finds a better one.) 
She soon learned that in her new field she 
was expected to take charge of seven 
out-stations, supervise the /winkwai of 
the church, carry on some five or six 
children’s meetings in the city and its 
suburbs, teach an English Bible class for 
men, and teach English once or twice a 
week at a night-school at the church. 
This last she refused to do, for she found 
that the school was attended only by 
boys and young men, and just a short 
time before coming to that city, after 
much thought and prayer, she had decid- 
ed.that she ought to confine her work as 
much as possible to women and children. 
Then one day she learned of a new op- 
portunity for service. Jn the church 
there was a small group of some half a 
dozen young women who had been form- 
ed into a King’s Daughters’ Circle, but it 
had led so uncertain a life that even the 
pastor, who had been in the church for 
over a year, did not know of its existence. 
Here was the first answer to the mission- 
ary prayer that she might be led into 
work for young women, so she resolved 
to do what she could to strengthen that 
organization, So, by filling up the chinks 
of time with attending all the church 
services, and calling with the church 
Bible woman, and teaching a singing 
class composed of young people of the 
church, and studying Japanese, she 
managed to keep fairly busy. 


But all during the first year, down deep 
in her heart there was a growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction. Often, when praying 
about her work, the thought would arise, 
Was not much of this activity mere busy- 
ness? Perhaps it was not really neces- 
sary for her to go to all those children’s 
meetings every week: probably her Japa- 
nese helpers would get along exactly as 


well and the children behave even better 
if she were not there every time. And by 
this time, thanks to the efforts of the 
pastor seconded by the experienced Bible 
woman, the women of the church /wjin- 
kwat were beginning to run their own 
business, so she did not have to give so 
much time to that organization. One 
thing she felt increasingly sure of: she 
must: give up the young men’s English 
Bible class. Of course, they needed the 
Christian teaching as well as any other 
folks, but if they really wanted to learn, 
she knew of three or four classes they 
might attend, led by earnest missionary 
men who could be far more helpful to 
them than she could. But anyway here- 
after, she would try to have a class for 
women. And it was with a great sigh of 
relief that she tucked away in a drawer 
the reports of her final examinations in 
Japanese, and said to her teacher, ‘‘ Now 
we can give a large part of our time 
to the preparation of Sunday School © 
lessons,’ for in that city there are few 
women who understand English well 
enough to study the Bible in that difficult 
tongue. So one Sunday all the women 
of the church were invited to come the 
following Sunday to a Japanese Bible 
class, and the missionary started out to 
give invitations to all the younger women, 
for she knew well that few of the busy 
wives and mothers could be expected to 
leave home so early in the morning; 
and anyway, she believed that through 
this class God would give her the contact 
with other young women which she want- 
ed so much, 


And then it was that this missionary 
verified a suspicion which had been grow- 
ing ever since she began her work with 
the King’s Daughters :—outside of her 
‘own helpers and the girls from one of the 
mission schools, there were practically no 
young women connected with that 
church of about two hundred members. 
In the King’s Daughters’ Circle, besides 
the four evangelistic workers, were two 
Christian kindergarteners, but they had 
their Sunday School at the kindergarten 


-on Sunday morning; also, there was one 
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-girl from a Christian home, but was soon 
to follow the example set recently by 
three of the other members of the circle 
-by marrying and moving to a distant 
city; the one remaining member was from 
‘a poor, non-Christian home, was very 
irregular in ber attendance at the King’s 
»Daughters’ meetings, and could scarcely 
be'counted upon to support the Sunday 
School class. The knowledge of this 
state of things aroused the missionary’s 
‘fighting blood; ‘there ‘must be young 
‘women somewhere who would like to 
come to a Japanese Bible class, and by 
“the help’ of God, find them’she would ! 
Well, she found three; one, a niece of 
-one.of the earnest women of the church, 
‘who-had come to study domestic science 
‘in the school of another mission, but who 
“was ‘free to attend the church of her 


choice, since she did not live in the dor- : 


“mitory ; another, a young mother who 
“came every Sunday to bring her little boy 
\to the Sunday School; and a third, a 
-pupil-teacher in one of the mission kind- 
‘ergartens where Sunday School was held 
in the afternoon.’ With these three fora 
“nucleus the class began, and the mission- 
“ary urged these first students most earnest- 
‘ly to'bring their friends. Two or three 
weeks later, the domestic science girl, 
‘who was really a’ post gtaduate student, 
having already graduated from a govern- 
ment high school, 
classmates. Neither one of these girls was 
~a. Christian, but one had ‘some Christian 
acquaintances and’ was really curious 
“about the ‘Christian faith, and the father 
of the other one was a Christian and her 
sister was a student in a mission school in 
a distant city, so she was not averse to 
coming to the class, 
ed that her father was a member of a 


‘different denomination, and being wary of ~ 


“ anything that might lod like proselyting, 


othe missionary asked why she did not go » 


2 vies her father’s church ;' the answer was, 
rb “Father does not care where I go, and 
oie church is very far away while this i is 
very near, so I choose to come here” 
“and shé continued to. come. 
*‘These five; or four of them’ at least, 
" were ‘really interested in the studies in the 
life: of ‘Christ and were quite regular in 


~etheir attendance, and: for that: much the. 


brought two’ of her : 


Later it was learn- | 
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missionary was truly thankful, but still 
she was not satisfied ; the more she pray- 
ed for the class the more her ambition 
grew, until she not only wanted a Bible 
class for women, but she wanted a dig 
class, and she wanted it made up of young 
women. Several times it lookedas if her 
ambition might be realized. Once for 
three or four successive Sundays four 
girls came from a government high 
school, whereat the: missionary rejoiced 
greatly, for she had found that these 
students are very hard to reach; but the 
joy was short-lived, for though the teach- 
er invited them most cordially on two or 
three occasions when she met them on the 
street, and though she wrote to them 
individually, they never came again. 
Then at another time, for three or four 
months the average attendance vat ‘the 
class ran as high as twelve, due to the 
earnest work of a student in a sewing 
school who had heard of the class from 
her sister, a student in the mission school ; 
but at the end of that time the girls all 
graduated and scattered to other places 
to work, and the missionary never could 
get in:touch with anyone from that school 
again. And so it has gone on, with 
periods of hopefulness and periods of dis- 
appointment. 

But in the’mean fine the missionary’s 
hunt for young women had led her 
farther afield; she had searched diligently 
among what: might be termed her own 
church constituency for recruits for the 
King’s Daughters’ Circle and the Sunday 
School class: ‘now’ she would try to 
somehow get in touch with a few others 
of the thousands of young students, 
teachers and business women who throng- 
ed the streets of the great city, and who 
had not the slightest connection with any 
Christian institution. Asshe passed them 
day by day, hurrying to and fro:about 
their work; how her heart went out to 
them, and how she prayed that she 
might be shown some way to help them. 
And one day the answer came : something 
seemed to say quite clearly, ‘“Why not 
try the girls in the post: office?” » Why, 
of course that was the place to begin; she 


chad already. met two girls. who worked 


there and who at. different: times had 
received a. little Christian teaching, and 
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even if they would not come to the Sun- 
day School class, perhaps they would be 
willing to help, with some work. which 
was specially for them and their fellow- 
workers, So these two were invited to 
spend the evening at the missionary’s 
home, and they had a good talk, The 
missionary learned a good many. things 
among them, that the girls’ working 
hours are so irregular that it would be 
practically impossible for them to come 
to the Sunday morning Bible class regu- 
larly, even if they wanted to, But she 
also learned that possibly some of the 
clerks might come to an evening class, 
especially if English was taught as well 
as Bible ; so it was decided that these two 
should notify their friends that an the 
same evening of the following week a 
class would be organized for the study of 
English conversation and Japanese Bible ; 
but the next week nobody came, 

The missionary was disappointed, but 
not discouraged, She knew that in some 
of the Tokyo post offices talks on morals 
and religion are sometimes given to the 
employees in their rest hours by both 
Christians and Buddhists, but how were 
such things started ? She prayed earnest- 
ly to be shown the next step, and one 
night she saw it: she would go to Mr, 
M—. Now, Mr. M~— was one of the 
chief officials in the main office of the city ; 
he was always most kind and helpful to 
the foreigners, but would he be approach- 
able on the subject of Christian work for 
the girls? With many a prayer for wis- 
dom she watched her chance, and one day 
when he seemed to be doiag nothing in 
particular, she outlined her plan to him, 
He was most cordial, invited the mission- 
ary to his home, discussed the suggested 
plans, and not only approved heartily the 
plan of an evening class in the mission- 
ary’s home, but also volunteered to 
furnish the names and addresses of the 
gitls so that each one might receive a 
personal invitation, This abundant an- 
swer to her prayer was a great encourage- 
ment, and the missionary decided that 
the next thing was to talk with the girls 
themselves, Her Japanese house was 
very tiny, so the thirty five clerks were 
divided into three groups and_ these 
practice, too, great care is taken that it 
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shall not be simply enjoyable; the miis- 
sionary selects the hymns herself in order 
to insure both good words and good 
music, and a very brief, un-theological 
explanation of the meaning of the words 
is always given, It is a real joy to listen 
to the young voices joining in the strains 
of “ Abide with Me”’, I Shall See the 
King in His Beauty ”, or “ It came upon 
the Midnight Clear’, and surely it is not 
a vain hope that the truths learned almost 
unconsciously through these beautiful 
hymns of our faith will bear fruit in these 
young lives, But the greatest joy of all 
is the interest which the girls take in the 
Bible lessons, Their desire for English 
may be taken as a matter of course, and 
like so many Japanese, tney express a 
strong preference for western music; but 
the readiness with which they turn from 
English to Bible, and the “eagerness with 
which they listen, and sometimes question, 
is surely an evidence that the Spirit of 
God is working in their hearts, Every 
girl now has her own Testament, and 
most of them have their own hymn 
books; four have become quite regular 
attendants at church service; and best of 
all, two are earnestly inquiring the real 
méaning of the Christian life. Surely it 
is not too much to expect that a large 
proportion of the class will be come faith- 
ful followers of Him whom they are 
learning to think of as ‘ Immanuel—God 
with us”, 

How about these “ in-betweens ’’,— 
these high school students, these grad- 
uates of government schools who are 
still in their parents’ homes, these young 
teachers and business women, these 
thousands who have not the slightest con- 
tact with all our forms of Christian work ? 
In the press of more regularly established 
work, are these perhaps being unintention- 
ally overlooked? In the city where this 
missionary works the answer would be, 
Yes, in comparison with the work done 
for older women and children, that being 
done for girls and young women in the 
teens and twentities seems very meagre, 
and yet every one knows full well that 
these are the critical, formative years, 
How is it in other sections of the country ? 
That work has been begun in many 
groups were entertained on three succes- 
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sive evenings. About twenty of the 
thirty five came, and many of them ex- 
pressed a desire to study both English 
and Christianity, so an evening which 
seemed convenient for the greatest num- 
ber was chosen, a notice was posted in 
the girls’ dressing room by the obliging 
official, and the class began. 

At first it led rather a precarious exist- 
ence, The post office girls were very 
irregular in their attendance, finally only 
one proving faithful ; but in the meantime 
the news of the class had spread, and 
other young women began applying for 
admittance, and so, slowy but surely, it 
grew. In June tgtg9, a great blessing 
came in the shape of a much larger, more 
convenient house, and the missionary 
began most earnestly to urge the girls to 
bring their friends, so that at the present 
writing the class numbers fourteen, and 
there are three more members in sight. 
If it continues, the purchase of more 
tables and chairs will be a necessity, or 
else there will have to be two classes 
instead of one. 

Membership? Well, they are not all 
post office clerks, though just lately five 
have come in, so that there are six of 
those for whom the class was originally 
started ; but besides these there are two 
kindergarteners, a bank clerk, a high 
school girl, a cook, a Bible woman, a 
stay-at-home girl,—with the exception of 
the Bible woman and the cook, who 
works in the home of a missionary, all 
young women who have no other con- 
tact with Christianity. The regular pro- 
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gram of the class consists of an hour and 
a half of free conversation in English on 
practical subjects, half an hour of Bible 
study in Japanese, and about twenty 
minutes of hymn practice, also in Japa- 
nese. Pictures are used as the basis of 
every Bible talk,—not the usual colored 
Sunday School pictures, but a particular- 
ly. beautiful set of small prints illustrating 
the life of Christ put up by the Nichiyo 
Gakko Sekai Sha of Osaka; and the 
openly avowed purpose of the class is to 
show that in Jesus Christ there is revealed 
the highest possible conception of Diety, 
—that He is truly the ‘‘araware’’, “ God 
manifest in the flesh”. In the hymn 
places for girls and women working in 
factories is a well known fact, but because 
of the conditions under which they live 
and work, these girls form a class by 
themselves and Christian work among 
them becomes a special, separate problem, 
a problem which does not enter into the 
one under consideration. And that there 
are many missionaries who are already 
making special efforts to reach the “in- 
betweens” is probably also true. Will 
not all such, ‘wherever they may be, 
write to the Japan Evangelist, telling what 
they are doing, and also quite fully hozw 
they are doing it? Such an exchange of 
experiences would be of great value to 
all, and would surely result in stimulating 
many to greater effort in this difficult but 
fascinating field of Christian service. 


K. Grace WyrHeE, 
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NOTES FROM THG FIELD ~ 


Plans are developing 
World’s Convention vety nicely for the 


Plans World’s Convention to 
be held in Tokyo in 
October. It seems almost certain now 


that. the Convention will open on the 
evening of the fifth as two steamers are 
due to arrive on the fourth. The Pro- 
gram is. planned for ten days including 
the day of the opening. Although the 
Program is not finished in detail the 
general topics thus far determined are as 


follows: (one topic for each day) 

a. The Sunday School and World 
Progress. 

b. Jesus Christ the World’s Re- 
deemer. 

c. The Bible—God’s Revelation to 
the World. 


d, The Rights of the Child. 

e,, The: Sunday School and Educa- 
tion. 

f. The Sunday School and the Com- 
munity. 

g. The Sunday School and National 
Life. 

h, The Sunday School and Christian 
Internationalism. 

An Exhibit Bulletin las just been 
printed and mailed quite extensively to 
missionaries.: If there are those who are 
interested who have not yet received 
copies I should be glad to send them on 
inquiry. This Bulletin gives details of 
the plans for the Exhibit. 

The basis of representation for Japan 
has been decided as follows: 

One hundred and fifty representives of 
denominations appointed by the Federa- 
tion of Japanese churches,” 

One hundred missionaries appointed by 
the Federated Missions. 


Two members to represent each Branch 
Sunday School Association. 


One delegate for each Sunday School 
with an average attendance of one hun- 
dred and two delegates from each school 
with an average attendance of two hun- 
dred or more. 


One delegate from each denominational, 
Sunday School Board or Committee. 

One delegate from each. theological 
school or women’s Bible training school. 

One delegate from each . Christian 
school conducting six or more neighbor- 
hood Sunday Schools, 

It is estimated that on this plan there 
will be something over six hundred dele- 
gates from Japan proper and. it is hoped 
that the seating capacity of the aucitoriuny 
will make it possible to issue visitors 
tickets to many others, who wish to attend 
the Convention, 

It has practically " been “decided ‘to 
build a temporary auditorium just in 
front of the Tokyo Station. “This will’ be 
very convenient to hotels and festaurants 
and be within, walking distance cf the 
Y.M.C.A. building where the: Exhibit 
will be cpen. 

Besides the general Convention Pro- 
gram it is planned to’ make use of the 
Sunday School specialists who. shall 
come from abroad by holding , scientific 
institufes on Sunday School methods. 
These will be planned from, the stand- 
point of the foreign delegates and the: 
missionaries and three additional sections 
where the. addresses will be interpreted 
into’ Japanese, Chinese atid Korean re- 
spectively. “These will be held three or’ 
four afternoons with‘three lecture periods 
each afternoon so that they should be of 
real practical value to all delegates, 


The general Program will be illustrated 
with pageants, one each day for five days, 
and for the purpose of helping produce 
these pageants. the services of Prof, 
Augustine Smith of Boston University 
have already been secured. Prof. Smith 
also has big plans for the Convention 
music. Details of these with other 
features will be announced later. 


In regard to entertainment, it is hoped 
that the missionaries from Japan will con- 
sent to be entertained in Japanese hotels 
so that the foreign homes of Tokyo and 
Yokohama will be available to as large 
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an extent as possible for the European 
and American delegates, While the 
Patron’s Association has assumed the 
responsibility of finding entertainment for 
Occidental delegates up to fifteen hundred 
the foreign community and the Christian 
Japanese wish to provide for as many of 
the delegates as possible. One pro- 
minen Japanese who recently visited the 
office in New York became very 
much interested in the Convention and 
said that he would like especially to 
entertain. Korean and Chinese delegates 
and that he could take care of twenty for 
the full time of the Convention. This is 
something of the spirit that many of the 
non-Christians have shown and empathizes 
the importance of the Convention as a 
rare opportunity for the promoting of 
true brotherhood. 

Dear Sir,—Will you 
please insert a note to 
the. fact that I have 
resigned my position as 
head of the English De- 
partment of the College 
of the Pacific to accept the Field Secre- 
taryship for Japanese work in the Hawai- 
ian Islands under the Mission Board of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
that my address will be 407 Kanikeolani 
Bldg., Honolulu, T. H. 

If you will kindly do so it will hea 
very great favor to 

Very truly yours, 
Henry Burrer SCHWARTZ. 


M. E, Board Field 
Secretary for 
Japanese Work in 

Hawaii 


The Administrative 
Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has taken the following 
action regarding the participation of 
Protestant Churches in the observance of 
Mayflower Universal Bible Sunday on 
November 28, 1920, as established by 
the American Bible Society : 

‘VOTED.: To request the churches 
to set aside the last Sunday i in November 
as Universal Bible Sunday.” 

Mayflower Universal Bible Sunday 
will accordingly be observed by thousands 
of churches of all denominations and by 
other Christian organizations throughout 
America) on November 28, 1920. 
Universal Bible Sunday received last year 


Un‘versal Bible 
Sunday 
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widespread observance, and plans are 
already under way to make Mayflower 
Universal Bible Sunday this year a great 
day for America and for the world. 

The year 1920 as the tercentenary of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on the 
Mayflower, will. be. an occasion. of 
rejoicing throughout the entire country, 
In the celebration of this. occasion the 
American Bible Society proposes to. take 
part by the observance of a. special 
Sunday as indicated above. In. view of 
the fact that the greatest gift brought by 
the Pilgrim: Fathers to this country. was 
the open Bible, the appropriateness of 
such a celebration is apparent at once. 

In the establishment of our American 
civilization, the service of the Anierican 
Bible Society in publishing. and. distri- 
buting the scriptures during ‘its. 104 

ears of existence has been of inestimable 
value. Its work has. so grown. that 
upwards of 150 languages and dialects 
are now employed in giving the Christian 
message to natives of many lands, both 
within the United States and abroad—a 
chief factor in communicating to them 
the best American ideals, 

It is realized, of course, that there is 
general objection to appeal. for special 
days, and with this point of view there is 
the greatest. possible sympathy. There 
is one outstanding subject, however, to 
which a_ special Sunday should be 
devoted, and for which no apology should 


-be made, and to which no objection can 


be wisely taken. That subject is» the 
Bible and its place in the life of the world. 

Among the considerations which 
have led to the selection of this particular 
day—the last Sunday of November-— 
are the following : 

1. In view of the fact that this nation 
was founded by men and women seeking 
religious freedom, who brought with uae 
to the new world the open . Bible, 
seemed. that the Thanksgiving cian 
which is a national institution, is an ap; 
propriate time at which to celebrate the 
value of, and give thanks. for, the 
Christian Scriptures. 

2. Because coming at the time of a 
National festival, it is more likely that 
churches will be willing to set up special 
programmes, If the date is allowed. to 
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pass this period,,it is practically impos- 
sible to get suitable attention, because all 
efforts are centered upon the preparation 
for Christmas celebrations. 

3. Because by the end of November 
the churches throughout the country are 
in full swing and are prepared to handle 
large and important programmes. 

4. Because the last Sunday in No- 
vember is not likely to conflict with 
the Communion Service, so frequently 
observed on thefirst Sunday of the month. 

In order that busy ministers, Sunday- 
schoo] superintendents and teachers who 
will want to take part in the observance 
of this day, may be fully equipped with 
the latest facts ond information, the 
American Bible Society will have ready 
at an early date appropriate literature on 
the subject. Requests for this free 
literature may be sent immediately to the 
Secretaries, American Bible Society, 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York 
City, and the literature will be mailed 
well in advance of November 28, 1920. 

The Secretary of the Japan Agency 
of this Society desires that the above 
mentioned Sunday, in November this 
year, may be observed in like manner by 
the Christians in Japan. Communication 
regarding matters connected therewith 
will be gladly received. 

Secretary, 

Bible House, 

Ginza, Tokyo. 

The Central Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church 
for Eastern Asia was 
held in Peking Feb, 11- 

16. Delegates were present from Japan, 
Korea and China. Bishops Lewis and 
Welch presided, Bishop Bashford the 
third bishop of the area having died 
during the quadrennium. The work of 
Eastern Asia was taken under review, 
and action taken. A number of memori- 
_als were prepared for submission to the 
General Conference of the whole church, 
which takes place in Des Moines on May 
rst. An urgent plea was made for the 
return of Bishop Welch for another 
quadrennium to Japan and Korea, with 
residence at Seoul, and for two bishops 
in addition to Bishop Lewis, for China. 


Central Conference 
M, E, Church for 
Eastera Asia 


It was voted to include the conferences: 
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in the Philippines, Malaysia and the 
Dutch East Indies -in the Central Con- 
ference. The opening of new work in 
Siberia was also discussed. There were 
many native delegates from Korea and 
China, but none from Japan, since the 
Japan Methodist Church is not now a 
part of the mother Church. Fraternal 
messages were, however, exchanged. with 
Bishop Uzaki. The missionary delegates 
from Japan were G.F. Draper, F.H. Smith; 
C. W. Iglehart and E, T. Iglehart.; Mr. 
Smith also represents the M.E. Mission 
at the Des Moines General Conference, 
The two annual. Con- 
ferences of the Japan 
Methodist Church. were 
held during March, the West Conference 
meeting from the 4th to the rith in 
Kyoto, and the East. Conference two 
weeks later in Tokyo, Bishop Uzaki 
presided at both conferences. It was his 
first experience, as he-was elected bishop 
only last October. The chief subject 
was the new forward movement in: the 
Church, known as the Taisei Undo. It 
is patterned somewhat after the Centenary 
Movement of the M. E. Church and the 
M. E. Church South, in America. Its 
well launched on a campaign ‘to’ raise 
600,000 yen during this quadrennium. 
It will stress tithing, daily prayer and 
Bible reading, and personal evangelism, 
The salaries of all preachers of churches 
under the Mission Board of the Church 
have been raised fully or nearly fifty per 
cent, and the self supporting churches 
have been urged to do the same. The 
three Methodist’ Missions cooperating 
have also raiscd their standard salaries. 
For the sake of comparison they are here 
given: (the figures are regarded ¢ as nie 
minimum.) 
Single evangelist 


Japan Methodist 
Church 


aie afc | oe: nionth. 
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oso) foreMemorandum ofr the:Healtheof Missionaries in Japan 


omMiss:o Spencer, ') Ao: 
WORN, Notes -yama, leaves) for /A- 
merical iiny April.» She 


is Seeing from the ‘work:here after 42 
years of: devoted*service for her Master. 
Her ‘work has’ been+|)chiefly. along 
evangelistic lines.and Tokyo has been its 
centre. Sherhas:given especial: attention 
to temperance ‘work because she felt. its 
importance. “She-has been! interested in 
and taken an active part in the’ founding 
of the National W: C..T..U.-and: of sthe 
Foreign Auxiliary of the same and from 
the beginning she has done her utmost to 
further the interests of these Societies, for 
many yearsibeing President of the Foreign 
Auxiliary. She'has sefved, too, for a 
long time, as one of the Directors of the 
Jiaikwan -and also as. its Treasurer. 


Oitr 4 


Asia temporary resident in:Japan after 
thirty: years service in China, the different 
aspect of missionary health -problems in 
the former country due to the almost 
total absence.of medical missionaries has 
led’ me: to, submit. the meinen memo- 
randum, «> 

The sich ‘drawback :ta the {work 
caused by ill-health must) be sufficiently 
obvious. Not to mention resignations, 
anticipated: furloughs ‘and health trips 
home, there are many on the’ field who 
are unable to do. their best work, who 
may be actually laid aside, or who may 
“carry on” suffering in mind, body and 
spirit, too often undoing on the one hand 
the good they seek to do on’ the other, a 
source’ of friction with the: Japanese and 
with colleagues. 

‘oThere is also: the loss of time and 
strength on the part of many who: have 
to care for sick colleagues. If this were 
estimated it would total up to a surprising 
amount. I know one lady who for the 
last! four months: has had :frofm ane to 
three: patients on her hands all the time. 


The financial loss must also be taken, 


into consideration, both that on the field 
and the cost of passages and home 
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She issmuch beloved by manyrfriend§; 
foreign and Japanese. and -will be. greatly. 
missed in her work, and in missionary 
and temperance circles throughout Japan: 

Mrs. Yajima, with |Mrs: Watase jand 
Mrs, «Gauntlett; sail for England’ this 
month, if possible to secure passage, as 
they expect to attend the World’s, W..C: 
T. U. Convention, to be: held in! London; 
England; April: 18—23,) 1920. || Mrs: 
Yajima is 88  yearsof age, but neither 
age nor’ distance serves to daunt her if 
only she can help on the great cause. 

‘The National W.»C. T, U. Convention 
Japan willbe’ held at 221 Bluff, Yoko- 
hama, April;5=<7, 1920. «A bazaar will 
be held? April .2—3,>in/ which the: 77 
unions. ‘will be « represented: by local 
products, PY 


~* “MEMORANDUM ON THE HEALTH OF 
i MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN 


treatment. Also the absence | from: the 
field andythe travelling ‘expenses ‘of those 
who convoy invalids home. 

To obviate ‘this*as far’ as possible I 
suggest the appointment of say,'»:two 
medical »men (or man and woman) of 
undoubted» skill | and: experience, in 
thorough sympathy with missionary work, 
Preferably medical missionaries from: any 
field who for health or:other reasons'can 
no longer carry the full burden of regular 
mission. work or suitable medical 'imen 
from’ home....These.. medicals to be 
exclusively for the missionaryicbody; 
although eligible for consultations and 
emergency care of others. | They should 
visit.) the various «stations's andi > get 
acquainted with the workers and» their 
problems of» life and “work, ‘and sgive 
skilled guidance and advice. » Much help, 
hygienic and medical, could be given by. 
correspondence, .Missionaries: would feel 
free to consult them -by letter or visit, 
As a very valuable worker fromwa distant 
station now on her-way home! said to me 
“If only I had had someone’ advise* me: 
last winter, I ‘need not) liaveyycome to: 
this pass”. It is no retlection on the 
Japanese medical profession to say that 
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they do not meet the need completely 
enough. The problems are largely 
psychological and hard to grasp by any 
but a fellow countryman. Even in the 
matter of diet and arrangement of work 
the local practitioner is handicapped. 
Specialists in the particular problems mét 
with here are needed, men who will be 
the medical guides, philosophers and 
friends of the missionaries, and to whom 
health problems can be referred by the 
missionaries on the field and the home 
boards, 

An essential part of the scheme is the 
establishment of a sanatorium where 
patients can be cared for, preferably at 
some place on the coast where it is mild 
in winter and cool in summer and easy of 
access. In the absence of any other 
facilities on the hills, a branch could be 
opened there insummcr. Cases requiring 
hospital treatment should go, as_ at 
present, to one on the foreign or Japanese 
hospitals. Charges at the sanatorium 
should be kept low. 

At present there is no place where 
cases—not hospital—requiring preventive 
or remedial care or who are convalescent 
can be sent. Neurasthenia shading off 
into minor or major forms of mental 
alienation is the great problem and for its 
proper study and handling a sanatorium 
is quite necessary. I knew of four 
mental cases this summer not requiring 
hospital internment where their care has 
been a severe strain on their colleagues 
and friends, and has seriously broken 
into the work of the latter. An institution 
like this would prevent numbers of these 
cases proceeding so far, 

It is required for diseases of the 
gastro-intestinal tract and of infants and 
children, and cases of incipient tuber- 
culosis. 

Two foreign nurses would also be 
required who should be especially fitted 
by training and disposition for dealing 
with neurasthenics, A larger number 
would have to be sent if visits to the 
stations were included in the scheme. 

The cost of this scheme looks for- 
midable but it would really represent an 
economy when the time of the missionaries 
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and the extra expense entailed by their 
ill-health is taken into consideration. In 
any case the workers are entitled to the 
help I have outlined. 

Asatemporary plan I would suggest 
that the Boards see that each of their 
missionaries and families is thoroughly 
overhauled by an experienced and 
sympathetic medical man once a year. 
From what I saw this summer I know 
that such a _ practice would prevent 
much. ill-health and actual breakdowns. 
The keeping of missionaries on the field 
zs more important than the finding of new 
ones. 

(Signed) Puitrp B. Coustanp, M.B. 
C.M. EDIN. 
Editorial Secretary, Publication 
Committee, China Medical Missionary 
Association, 
Dear Sir, 

The enclosed was prepared by request 
for submission to the Committee of the 
Federated Missions but it seems to me 
that the subject is so important that it 
warrants me in suggesting the publication 
in the next number of the EvANGELIST. 

I have just seen a notice of an article 
by Dr. Van Buskirk of Seoul on the 
climate of Korea and the great amount of 
invaliding from that country, The 
article contains much good advice to the 
missionaries there but surely experience 
has shown that such advice is seldom 
taken especially by zealous and energetic 
new comers. What is needed is some 
such scheme as I have outlined where 
there would be supervision and guidance 
with a certain amount of authority. 

The whole question, including the 
examination of candidates, is to be the 
subject of discussion and action at the 
Conference of the China Medical Mission-' 
ary Association at Peking this month. 

Meanwhile it would be a good thing if 
the suggestion in the last paragraph of 
my Memo were acted upon at once, 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiu B, CousLanp 


N. B. You are at liberty to publish 
this letter too. In fact it would be as 
well to do so! 


8? 


SOME OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF SOCIAL 
S“#RVICE IN OSAKA, 


Those of us;who are attempting within 
our own individual organizations to give 
some assistance in solving the various 
social problems here in Japan, -will find 
inspiration from a brief survey of some of 
the: outstanding pieces of social work 
being carried on in’ Osaka, largely 
through the’ city or provincial govern- 
ments, Accustomed as many of us are 
to' the constitutional limitations, red tape 
and lack of cooperation between state 
and: federal officials in America one 
can not help but admire the celerity and 
thoroughness with which Osaka officials 
are attacking the problems of their city. 
In this particular field of governmental 
philanthropic work it would not surprise 
the foreign observer if Japan soon went 
ahead of America. 

In Japan as elsewhere the lack of any 
adequate study in regard to the standard 
of ‘living often handicaps the social 
worker, What is a living wage in Japan? 
No one seems to know and very few are 
making any great effort to find out. The 
investigation bureau last summer set out 
to remedy the situation by a rather careful 
study of the expense budgets of some 
one hundred and fifty families... Monthly 
schedules for tabulating expenditures 
have been carefully worked out and these 
are filled in daily by the families whose 
jacomes aie being studied. The sched- 
ules are collected and tabu'ated month 
by month and after a year of such study 
itis hoped that sufficient data will be in 
hand to warrant drawing some conclusions 
that ‘may be published.) We shall then 
have'some. facts on which to base wage 
scales whether as a basis for collective 
bargaining or as a basis for minimum 
wage legislation. So far the study has 
been carried on for only a few months 
and no one would care to be bold enough 
to say just what will be disclosed. At 
the present time however it seems very 
likely that. the investigation will show 
that‘a family of three can not live on less 
than 60. to 3270. a month without 
dangerously curtailing expenses in places 
where they ought not-to be curtailed. 


Meanwhile our Christian organizations 
may well ponder in advance of the 
appearance of such a report, whether 
their salary lists will show that their 
workers are receiving a living wage or 
better still a Christian one. 

While dwelling upon the question of 
investigation and. statistics it is well to 
mention a private institution that is doing 
excellent service in this field. The Ohara 
Institute for Social Research is a founda- 
tion corresponding in spirit and purpose 
to the Russel Sage Foundation in New 
York City. The institute was founded in 
January 1919 by the gifts of Mr. Ohara, 
a millionaire of Okayama-ken and a life 
long friend of Mr. Ishii of Okayama 
Orphanage. His gifts in land, buildings 
and money: for current expenses have 
already been very generous and no doubt 
the institute will in the future merit the 
support not only of its founder but many 
other public-spirited men. ‘The institute 
maintains a staff of two full time paid 
secretaries, a librarian, a chief clerk, 
several assistants as well as a number of 
part time investigators. The objects of 
the institute are :— 


I. The study and investigation of 
labor and social problems in general, 

2. Investigation by experts of any 
special problems that arise. 

3. Publication of books by Japanese 
experts on social questions. 

4. Translation and publication of 
foreign books on social subjects. 

5. To offer prizes for the best essay 
on social problems, 

6. To assist those who wish to make 
social investigations, 

7. To hold meetings for the discussion 
of social questions. 

8. To gather books in both Japanese 
and foreign languages, dealing with social 
questions. 


In trying to solve the problem as to 
where the working man without a home 
shall sleep, the city has established three 
public lodging houses in different parts 
of the city where laborers congregate. 
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The three will accommodate a little over 
eight-hundred men, Here for the sum 
of seven sez a man gcts a bath and a 
place to sleep. Two men in a four and a 
half’ mat room; four men in a six mat 
room and six men in a eight mat: room 
would seem to indicate that as things go 
in Japan their quarters as regards space 
are not so bad. 

In connection with the lodging house 
is a dining hall where a good meal can 
be had for ten sex <A visit to one of 
them during: the noon hour left a very 
good impression as to cleanliness and as 
to quantity and quality of food. A bowl 
heaped high with flakey white rice, a side 
dish of very good looking fish and one of 
pickle all brought a feeling of hunger to 
one who is fond of Japanese food. 
Scattered about over the city are six of 
these public dining halls all of which 
have been established during the last 
year and a half at a cost of over one- 
hundred-thousand yeu. 

To grapple with the question of 
unemployment six employment burcaus 
have been opened. One of these bureaus, 
the only one that has been open long 
enough to have tabulated any statistics 
worth considering, had 4425 applications 
for work from men during the first six 
months and 225 applications from wemen, 
Of these 1962 men and 104 women 
received positions. The workman is 
charged a fee of five sez. At first the 
employer was also charged a fee of ten 
sen but that has been discontinued. In 
the middle of January of this year in an 
attempt to get nearer to the root of the 
trouble a bureau of vocational guidance 
for elementary school students was 
organized, It is hoped to thus keep 
boys in school until prepared for some 
useful work. As yet nothing is known 
of the results, 

The housing problem in Osaka is similar 
to that in other cities of Japan. Houses 
are almost unobtainable and rents are 
high while the amount of deposit money 
is almost impossible. Some relief has 
already been afforded by the government. 
One hundred and twenty houses of various 
sizes have been built, most of them 
planned, to accommodate two families, 
There are three classes of houses. Ina 
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first class house there are. three rooms 
downstairs, one of six mats and two of 
This downstairs part 
rents for 34.50 per month. Upstairs 
are two rooms-one of six \ mats and 
another of three mats while! the: rent: is 
3£3.00.per month, The second class is 
a bungalow style of house of three rooms, 
one of six mats, one of three mats and 
one of two mats, This house is planned 
for one family and rents for 325.50 per 
month. The third class type of house: is 
again a two storey structure arranged for 
two families. The second storey contains 
two rooms, one of six mats and the other 
of three mats, the rent for this:is 3£3:00 
per month. Downstairs the rooms are 
the same size as those above, but the rent 
is £4.00 per month. 

In connection ‘with these- apunicipal 
apartments a day nutsery - is provided 
which cares for the children of working 
mothers during the day. So far thirty- 
one children have been enrolled, While 
many foreign social workers look- with 
some misgivings upon the. establishment 
of day nurseries, thereby making it-easier 
to persuade mothers who ought to be 
at home, to go into the factory, yet there 
is no doubt that at the present time the 
day nursery fills an important-place in 
the life of some needy Japanese. families, 
during this period of transition, 

At Chikko and. at Sakuranomiya 
public bath-houses have been established. 
Children under seven pay a fee of one 
sen, above seven the fee is two sen, At 
Sakuranomiya during the first six weeks 
over 10,000 people used the bath-house, 

Public barber shops established | at 
Chikko, Nishinoda and Imamiya among 
the laboring population are another ex- 
periment of the government, The charge 
for adults is ten sez, boys seven sez while 
a shave costs seven sen. Figures for 
about three weeks last summer show that 
the barber shop at Chikko served over 
600 men and boys. 

Another interesting experiment located 
in one of the poorer quarters of 
the city is the Parents Consultation 
Bureau at Imamiya. Here children may 
be brought and advice obtained. either in) 
regard to physical or mental: troubles, 
there being present both medical.and, 
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‘psychological advisers. In fact any 
‘problem of the home may be brought 
‘here and advice obtained. During a 
‘recent. visit a little subnormal. child was 
being examined by a_ psychologist. 
Picture books and various toys were in 
-evidence and the little mind was being 
examined as to its ability to make 
observations, Patience and kindness were 
very evident in the examiner. The work 
reminded one of some of the child clinics 
in our social settlements although the 
official atmosphere was perhaps a lit le 
more marked and the neighborly spirit 
not quite so developed. 
Glancing over alist. of the Charities 
of Osaka Fu one. finds some twenty 
different associations and funds for various 
relief. purposes. In spite of these 
organizations the fact has. been impressed 
“upon these interested that they were not 
-meeting promptly cases of real need as 
they arose in various parts of the city. 
Last year therefore district committees 
were formed in some twenty-five or more 
of the more: necdy sections of the city. 
Each district. committee is composed of 
from ten to fiften volunteer members and 
“maintains an office and paid secretary in 
that district. ach district committee 
holds a meeting twice a month at which 
time special cases for relief are reported 
and action taken Reports to the 
paid secretary may be made at any time 
aud the case is at once put into 
the proper organization to be investi- 
gated and given attention. One member 
from each district committee acts as 
representative of his district to the general 
. committee meeting which is held on the 
twentieth of each month, to discuss 
larger questions of policy and of relief 
“measures and to hear reports. One of 
thé very hopeful things about the scheme 
is that the district committees are com- 
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posed of prominent people who are giving 
their time to this piece of social service. 

The solidarity of the social service 
movement in Osaka as. well as the 
systematic introduction of new ideas and 
interchange of ideas on social problems is 
achieved through the monthly meeting 
of social workers at the Governor’s house, 
on the first Saturday of each month, The 
invitation is very wide and anyone 
interested in the social problems of Osaka 
is made welcome, both men and women. 
The average attendance of social workers 
is about seventy-five, people practically 
entirely Japanese. 

Here is a group of men and women 
who are giving their best thought and 
energy to the solution of the social 
problems of their city. What is more — 
their thought goes far beyond the confines 
of a single city. Ata recent meeting one 
of the most earnest members voiced his 
regret that along social service lines Japan 
had as yet contributed nothing to the 
world and urged that they bend their 
energies and thoughts toward fundamental 
solutions of the great social problems and 
not to be content with following in the 
footsteps of others. 

Association with a group of such men 
quickly. convinces one that Christian 
organiztions can no longer play at social 
work in their spare moments. Programs 
calling for. thorough equipment and 
earnest experimental work will be neces- 
siry if Christian leaders are to maintain a 
place at all while thorough cooperation 
with Japanese social workers and an 
appreciation of the part they are already 
playing in the work of social service in 
Japan will mean the opening of doors 
into spheres of work. where Christian 
ideals can be of enormous value, 
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J. W. Moore, son of Rey. J. W. Moore of Japan 
and Miss M. K. McAlpine, daughter of Dr. R. E. 
McAlpine of Japan were married some time ago’at 
Blue Ridge, N.C. 


Representing the Woman's Christian College, 
Meiji Gakuin and his Mission, Rev. A. K. Reischauer, 
D.D., sailed for America per Suwa Maru on Feb. 


Igth. 


Mrs. Leo C. Lake, who is in. America on accouut 
of the ill-health of her mother, is expected back to 
Japan in April. 


Miss Louise Chapin, who has been studying in the 
Tokyo Language Schoo], will probably ‘move to 
Kanazawa in April to teach in the Hokuriku Girls’ 
School. 


Rey. F. S. and Mrs. Curtis are expecting to begin 
their furlough in April. 


Two old mission land-marks, Nos. 32 and 33, 
Kawaguchi, Osaka, have recently been sold by the 
Presbyterian Mission, North. Land has been pur- 
chased for Doshi Shin Gakkan and three residences 
at ‘Tezuka Yama, Sumiyoshi Mura, Osaku Fu. The 
school for evangelists is in process of erection, and 
will be ready for occupancy this Spring. The three 
residences will be built as rapidly as possible. These 
are about the last properties of the old concession to 
be sold. 


A Post-war Conference of the Board and delegates 
of the twenty-six Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 


N: rth, will be held in the Graduate College, Princeton. 


University, next June. Every subject that concerns 
the work of Presbyterian missions will be discussed 
and findings made. Mergers with other Presbyterian 
and Reformed Boards and Missions will be one 
subject for discussion. All of the twenty-six Missions 
have either sent in subjects for discussion or instructed 
their delegates. This Conference promises to be 
epoch-making in the history of Presbyterian missions, 


The father and mother of Rey. R. J. Dosker, of 
Matsuyama, arrived early in March. .Mr. Dosker’ 
father is the Rev. Henry E. Dosker, D.D., LL.D. 
professor of Church History, Pastoral Theology and 
Missions in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
of Louisville, Kentucky. Dr. and Mrs. Dosker will 
spend some time in Japan. 


The father of Mrs. H. D. Hannaford, Tsu, Ise, 
died suddenly in Cincinnati, Ohio, in February. 


Sumiyoshi Chapel, the first church: built 2 the 
Rachel Hail Foundation’ of the Chapel Loan Fund of 
the Presbyterian Mission, North, has been’ ‘completed. 
As this fund is repaid from rentals hitherto paid by 
the Mission and by the contr.bu'ions of the Sumiyoshi 
Church, it will become available for other chapels 
elsewhere. 


Quite a considerable sum of money has b2>n voted 
to Hokuriku Girls’ School, Kanazawa, from {!,e Mrs. 
Russell Sage Fund, administered by the Women’s 
Boards of the Presbyterian Church, North, . ‘I his 
rapidly growing school is badly in need of re-building 
and equipment, and is the only mission Bele ‘school 
on the west coast of Japan. 


Miss Frances Brokaw arrived in U.S.A. and ‘is 
attending Occidental College, Los Angeles, 


A reception was given on February 26, at.the home 


" of the ladies of the. Y.W.C.A. who are.now occupying 


Dr. Nitobe’s residence at 75, Kobinata .Daimachi, 
Koishikawa. It was held in honor of Miss Adams 
of New York who is expecting to return to New York 
this month, Miss Baker and: Miss Allchim of -Yoko- 
hama who are returning to America and , Misses 
Kawai and Watanabe. Miss Kawai is planning to 
go to England via America’ and Miss Watanabe 
expects to spend a year in New York studying, 


On February 26, an afternoon reception was given 
by the ladies of the Tokyo Union.Church to the 
members of the congregation at the home of Mrs. 
Cunningham, Nakacho, Yotsuya. 4 


Miss Adams of New York and Miss Page: ofthe . 
Y.W.C A. Tokyo paid a visit to Kofu Jast month and 
organized an association in the Eiwa- tn GaKke of 
Kofu. 


DEATHS 


Rey. C. Hi:  Misher. 75 Bluff, Yokohama, i 
thirty-seven years a niissionary of ‘the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society died at the General 
Hospital, Yokohama, February the second. _ : 


Died—On the 29th of January, 1920, at Richmond, 
Virginia, the Rey. James Hamilton Ballagh in. his 
88th year. 


Died—Ona Feb, 18th, 1920, at the aaa ad his 
daughter, Miss Anna Pettee, Decatur, Illinois, Dr 
James Horace Pettee in his 69th year. sini 
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BDITORIALS 


An Easter Thought 

‘‘ If aman dies, yet shall belive again? ”, 
But it is not that which dies which 
lives again; that in him who lives, which 
cannot die, continues to live. ‘‘ He that 
hath the Son ath life” as a present 
possession. And life “works” to pro- 
duce new life and to bear fruit according 
to the will of God. Immortality is not a 
gift from without; it is an achievement 
from within through the grace of God 
“who worketh in us of His good pleas- 
ure.” This partnership with God is the 
hope of immortality. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion guarantees it. ‘It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but...we shall 
be like Him.”” My relation to God is the 
guarantee of my immortality, and my 
sense of that relationship is the ground 
of my assurance that because He lives I 
shall live also. 


“Taking ” Religion 

I read somewhere the other day of a 
man who walked several miles to “get” 
religion. There isa more vital question, 
however, than that even. How far would 
he walk to “take” it to some body 
else? This question is vital no less to the 
one who “ got” religion than to the one to 
whom he takes it. There are too many 
“* flowery-beds-of-ease’”’ Christians, We 
heard of a young man who is just. com- 
pleting a post-graduate course in an 
American Theological Seminary who is 
trying to find a place to work in Japan. 
But he is rather “choicy” about the 
matter. In fact he wants a post as full 
professor in a Seminary, where he can 
lecture and have time to write for the 
magazines. To be sure our seminaries 
need men, good men. But this young 
man disqualifies himself for the post he 
wants by his unwillingness to be a pioneer 
to his people. He has “ got’’ Christiani- 
ty in his head and could doubtless tell 


his missionary teacher a lot more about — 


“religion” than he ever knew. But that 
missionary teacher who ‘‘took”’ religion 
to that young man by spending valuable 


time to teach him “This is a cat,” 
“vi-o-lin” (not “ by-o-rin’’) could still give 
him some pointers on the meaning of 
“pure religion, undefiled.” It is a joy 
to see young men “ getting”’ religion. 
One never tires of seeing the wonders 
of the grace of God. But in these days 
it is even more wonderful to see young 
men “taking” religion. Until they do 
take it what is the hope for the evangel- 
ization of rural Japan? 


Two Sug¢estive Books 

Professor Hocking’s “ Human Nature 
and its Remaking” and Benjamin Kidd’s 
“The Science of Power” are two sug- 
gestive books which every missionary 
ought to read. The possiblility of remak- 
ing human nature and of consciously so 
changing the social environment that 
definite ‘results in character and in think- 
ing can be expected is in itself an uplift- 
ing and stimulating idea. It lies at the 
basis of all great leaders’ faith. Jesus 
wrote no books; he imparted life and 
life’s ideals to others. Evolution is 
powerful, but not all powerful. The 
Master made the laws of evolution 
serve the interests of his great message. 
There is such a thing as the Evolution 
of Christianity, the beginning of which 
dates from Jesus’ life. His life, his 


‘character, and the issues involved there- 


in released great moral and_ spiritual 
forces which have not yet spent them- 
selves. An intelligent reading of Chris- 
tian history in the light of the possibility 
of so modifying and influencing man’s 
environment that he will come to think 
and then act in a certain way is both 
fascinating and inspiring. The reading 
of these two books opens up great vistas 
for serious thought and actual experi- 
ment. 


Vital Religion 

“A beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain.” Thus Matthew Arnold is said 
to have characterized the poet Shelly. 


Editorials 


‘One is tempted to use similar words to 
describe the Christianity. of Japanese 
Christian periodicals. Of course this is 
not the fault of the journals, altogether. 
It is true there isa tendency to view the 
religious life apart from life’s problems 
and environment. But most of the diffi- 
culty here is due to this habit induced by 
an ever vigilant censor and an official 
ruling that urges that religious discussion 
should eschew political questions. So 
while the topic of our every day conver- 
sation is vital and our private devotions 
are mingled with sincere concern for the 
‘turn public affairs may take, we have 
to write and speak in public as if our 
anterests were otherwheres. There are 
lots of things that we should like to say. 
“And we shall never have a vital Chris- 
tianity on the one hand or a regenerated 
public life on the other until we can 
criticise and-comment on all public ques- 
fions. But for the present we must let 
the leaven work, and stimulate its work- 
ing. This is, too, a part of the Christian 
program, and is the one field in which 
We can labor with devotion. Time will 
bring to fruition our ideas.. The “ void” 
_ has its ether and the apparently ineffectual 
beating of the angels wings stirs up 
emotions and inspires activities which will 
in the end be the undoing of all tempo- 
fary expediencies. Christianity thrives 
In proportion as its message and its in- 
stitutions are vital to a people’s welfare. 
Back of the extensive plans for the spread 
of the gospel now being made in Anglo- 
Saxon countries lies the controlling idea 
that Christianity is essential to the pre- 
servation of the best we have, and the 
hope and inspiration of all the good we 
‘pray to receive. Not a single social 
‘problem fails to find its solution in the 
‘gospel. All social and political efforts 
for human betterment appeal to its spirit 
and invoke its support. This vital re- 
lation -between our religion and our 
problems must somehow become charac- 
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teristic of our mission work. There can 
be no such thing as an indigenous Chris- 
tianity until this is true. An esoteric 
faith will never inspire that sacrifice and 
devotion required to establish a religion. 
When the work and worship of our 
churches are rooted and grounded in the 
moral and spiritual needs of the people 
and their institutions, then, and not till 
then, will there be a real Japanese Chris- 
tian Church.. 


Personalizing our Institutions 

Have you’ read the sixteenth of 
Romans lately? Read it. Then read 
the fourth of Colossians. This busy 
evangelist Paul, besides working at a 
trade to earn a'living finds time in the 
midst of planting the religion of Christ 
in the strongholds of the Roman Empire 
to write long letters to his churches and 
in them convey personal salutations to 
his numerous friends’ and acquaintances. 
Had we -not better ‘say it was because of 
his concern for ‘the churches and for 
those in the churches that he came to 
shate with Jesus the honor of being the 
founder of the religion of Love and 
Brotherhood. Paul never allowed his 
theological and ecclesiastical interests to 
overshadow his concern for folks. From 
this point of view alone his life is of 
greatest interest in these days of in: 
stitutionalism, Paul had learned the 
lesson taught by his Master, “the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath,” and he dared to apply 
it radically. To borrow a_ metaphor 
from Bergson, institutions are intended to 
be thoroughfares, not terminals, for the 
human spirit, and be who fails to think 
of them as aids rather than as ends, to 
man’s development has missed the essence 
of the religion of the New Testament. 
“There were ninety and nine... but one 
was out.” ‘Doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine...and go after after that 


which is lost, until he find it? ”’ 


, 
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“INTER-GHURGH WORLD MOVEMENT” ~ 
DEPARTMENT 


In a letter under date of February 
EI, 1920, from Dr. D. S. Spencer, Office 
Secretary in New York for the Japan 
Section of the I. W. M., the following is 
communicated in regard to surveys of 
“special, objects”” and “central. cities 
surveys ’ sent in from the [Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Federated 
Missions : 

“JT have up to this time been unable, 
for reasons given, to write you with 
regard to special items presented in your 
list, sent to me some time ago. I had 
better now take them up in order and 
indicate what was done. Perhaps I 
should say, as an introduction, that we 
have had a number of meetings with the 
representatives of the mission boards and 
leaders in the I. W. M,, beginning with 
one December roth, I think, at 156 Fi‘th 
Avenue ; on December r7th and 18th the 
representatives of many of the boards at 
Madison Square; January 7th to roth at 
Atlantic City; January 13th to 15th the 
meeting of the Conference of Board 
Secretaries at New Haven, Conn.; 
January 19th to 21st before the Board of 
Review of the I, W. M. at Madison 
Square. ‘This makes at least five separate 
occasions at which our budget and 
general plan of work received careful 
scrutiny. Some items in the special 
objects presented by the I. W. M. were 
ruled out for reasons which I may give. 
But our budget for Japan as a whole, 
amounting for the five years to some 
$34,100,000, asked from America, has 
not up to the present been reduced a 
dollar. Very slight modifications have 
been made in anything I have asked. 
The matter is now up to the individual 
boards. In the last analysis they must 
each decide how much they will carry of 
this great asking. Some of these boards 
had already launched their forward move- 
ment for 1920 and could not tear to 
pieces their own projects thus formulated 
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and take up.a new one. In othet cases 
they have modified their own. budget 
somewhat, trying to coordinate it with 
the I. W. M. budget: In other cases 
they will feel compelled to delay any final 
program till 1921, But thé feeling 
toward the Interchurch Movement is, I 
consider, very good indeed. Each board 
will do the best it can under the circum- 
stances. Some of the smaller boards are 
planning to do far more than we had 
expected they could undertake. 

Taking your union projects in order : 

1, Union Christian — University 
eénerally approved and individual boards. — 
undertaking portions of this budgeti 
Asking $1,692,000, 

2. Woman's Christian College—also- 
approved, Asking $1,048,900, 

3. Christian Literature Soctéty—-wide- 
ly approved. Asking $255,000. 

4. (Omitted by Dr. Spencer), News- 
paper Evangelism, i 


5. Students Christian Literature 
Supply Society — approved. Asking: 
$57,250. 


6, Social Welfare—This, takes the 
form of an approval of the scheme pre- 
sented as coming from Dr. Uemura’s. 
church and represented by Miss Macdo- 
nald and, instead of the $60,000 which 
your committee asks, the amount asked 
here is $250,000, with a guarantee of 
$75,000 by the Japanese Committee 
backing it on the field, This offer of 
theirs is attracting great attention, anda 
model settlement in Tokyo is the obiaet 
sought. 

7, dtVational Sunday Ls “state 
tion—ruled out. It was considered that 
this institution can find support from. 
other sources and not load our budget. 

8. American Bible Soctety—ruled out.. 
For above reasons and because it is not a 
church organization. 

9. Foreign Auxiliary W.C.T. U—= 
also ruled out, and 
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10, W.C. 7. U.—for the same reason. 

Il. Omi Sanitarium—ruled ovt as 
not falling under work for which Boards 
of Missions are responsible. (Note. ‘The 
heading as sent in was “ Sanitaria,’’ with- 
out reference to the Omi Sanitarium. 
ee Oi). 

12. Sendai Christian Orphanage—All 
orphanages were left out as being local 
or lacking Board union relations. 

13. Society for Leper Work, Tokyo— 
ruled out for same reason. 

14. Japanese Language School—ap- 
proved with asking placed at $183,500; 
finds general approval. 


15. TZokyo Foreign School—approved 
with item placed at $240,000 from 


America. 

16. Tokyo Union Church—approved. 
Item asked $250,000 in place of the 
#70,000 in your list. (Note. The 
change in this figure is explained in a 
recent letter from Mr. J. Merle Davis to 
the Union Church. A. O,). 

The approved items make a total of 
something like $4,627,000, which is very 
nearly the figure your committee asked, 
though the items shift somewhat. 

Your ten cities surveys did not reach 
us in time to be included in our budget, 
though some of the subjects had already 
been covered in one way or another ; for 
example, the Chu Gakko, Sapporo, will 
likely find approval by the Boards already 
working there.” 

There are some items in the above ex- 
tracts from Dr, Spencer that seem to the 
undersigned to needa ceitain amount of 
explanation and this has been asked in a 
letter sent as soon as was possible after 
the receipt of the above. 

_A good deal of interesting information 
has recently come to hand with regard to 
various phases of the progress of the 
I, W. M. The “Interchurch Bulletin,” 
a weekly issue, is of much help for getting 
an insight into the local development of 
the work. One of the parphlets sent 
contains a report of the “ First Regional 
Conference”? of the I. W. M., held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, in February. Such 
Conferences were to be held at several 
strategic places throughout the States. 
Another set of meetings is called 
“‘ Pastors’ Conferences,” of which fifty 
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were scheduled to be held between Feb” 
ruary 16th and March 17th, each lasting 
three days, in as many important cities 
throughout the country. 

The “ Missionary Review of the World” 
of March 1920 is an “ Interchurch World 
Movement Number’ containing very 
valuable articles on several different 
phases of the great Movement. 

One exceedingly important department 
of the I. W. M. is that. of Christian 
Stewardship. Never before has this been 
brought so clearly and forcefully to the 
attention of the churches as it is in con- 
nection with this new endeavor to place 
before each individual member of the 
Church the high privilege and solemn 
obligation to take a share, proportionate 
to one’s ability, in facing the whole task 
of the Christian Church in the world to- 
day with resolute purpose and_ believing 
prayer, with consecrated men and means, 
in order to carry out our Lord’s last and 
greatest command to his followers, ‘‘ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

The “ Life Service Enlisting Depart- 
ment,” at the head of which is the well- 
known J. Campbell White, is another 
most essential arm of this Movement. If 
the $1,300,000,000 is to become really 
effective for the bringing in of the King- 
dom of our Lord upon this earth, there 
must be a tremendous deal of earnest, 
able and consecrated personality behind 
it all. True, hundreds of millions of this 
huge sum of money are intended to go 
into brick and mortar for all softs of 
institutions, but these are after all nothing 
in themselves,—they only furnish the 
tools, the workshops, for men and women 
of God to work in, to put forth their life 
‘energies upon their fellowmen to bring 
them into vital contact and abiding fellow- 
ship with God and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ. That, it seems to me, is a feature 
of the Interchurch World Movement 
most necessary to be thought of on our 
mission fields. Supposing these surveys 
of wonderful expansion during five years 
were approved by the respective Boards 
of Missions as they have been by the 
I, W. M. itself, and the money should be 
forthcoming as asked, have we at hand 
the living instruments of the right kind to 


actually carry out these expansion pro- 
grams and to convert this inert mass of 
money into spiritual energy for the great 
end in view? Are we not already now 
at our wit’s end for lack of just that kind 
of spiritual, consecrated men and women 


to make the best use of the limited and , 


meagre funds at our disposal? Now is 
the time to obey most earnestly that 


The Japan Evangelist 


April 1920 


command of our Lord to his disciples, 
given in view of multitudes, “(as sheep 
without a shepherd,” on whom he had 
compassion, ‘‘ Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest that he send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” 


A. OLTMANS, - 
Survey Secretary for Japan, 


PERSOBSALS 


The Friends’ Mission is being visited by a deputa- 
tion from its home Board. Mr. Walter W. 
Haviland, the President of the Board, is the head of 
the deputation; and is accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Collins, the latter being the General Sec- 
retary. Affer a brief siudy of the Field, they expect 
to return to Philadelphia some time in May. 

Miss Helen Sharpless, acting Librarian of Havyer- 
ford College, is visiting her sister, Miss E. F. Sharp- 
less, of Mito, and expects to return to America this 
summer. 

Word has just been received that Miss Alice C. 
Gifford of the Friend’s Mission, has reached her home 
safely aud found her sister, on whose account ‘she was 
suddenly called, home, in better condition than she 
expected. Miss Gifford’s return to Japan is-uncertain. 

On Wednesday, March 31st. Miss Madeline C. 
Waterhouse, of the American Board, was married to 
Mr. Herbert V. Nicholson, of the Friends’ Mission, at 
the Doshisha Girls’ School, Kyo‘o. Because of the 
death of a very dear aunt of Miss Waterhouse the 
wedding was made very small and quiet. Mr, and 
Mrs. Nicholson are now living at 29 Koun cho, Mita, 
Tokyo and expect to sail for America about the 
middle of July. 

Dr. Bates, Tokyo, of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission, left Japan on March 20th. On hearing of 
the death of his brother in England he found it 
necessary to return to Canada for a short time. Dr. 
Bates expects. to return to Japan within a couple of 
months. ‘ 

Miss White of the Methodist Episcopal Mission who 
has had charge of Aoyama Girl’s School in Miss 


Sprowles’ absence has been appointed Principal of 


Kassui Girls’ School, Nagasaki. Miss Young who has 
been principal of that school for some years expects to 
leave on furlough soon. ‘Miss White will assuine her 
new duties in April. 

Miss Olive S. Hoyt of the American Board Mission 
has been appointed principal of Matsuyama Girl’s 
School, Shikoku. 


Dr. Armstrong of the Canadian Methodist Mission 
was expected in Japan last month but on account of 
illness in the family has been detained in Canada. 
He will not arrive in ‘apan till August. 

Miss Seeds who has.been principal of the Methodist 
Episcopal Girls’ School in Nagoya ‘has been appoint- 
ed. to evangelistic work in Tokyo, 

Dr. H. H. Coates of Hammatsu expects. to leave 
Japan on furlough this month. 

Miss Amy McCowan formly a member of the 
American Board Mission and now one of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross workers in Siberia spent a few days 
in Kobe recently visiting friend these. 

Canon. Bickersteth. a. brother of the late’ Bishop 
Bickersteth, and Mrs. Bickersteth visited Tokyo re- 
cently on route to England. 

Miss Marion Draper, Yokohama, who has been 
ill for some months is now much better. - Her sister, 
Winnifred, of Sirasaki has been with her. 

Mr. Coleman whil> travelling in the interests of 
the World’s Sunday School Convention was overtaken 
while at Kobe by a serious- attack of Pneumonia, 
He are glad to report that he isnow out of danger 
and is on the road to recovery. 

“Dr. Holtom and family returned on’the Empress 
of Asta Yeb. 4th after a furlough at home, during 
which time Mr. Holtom received a Ph. D. degree at 
Chicago University. They are living at 8 Tsukiji. 

Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Tenny and daughter, Ruth, 
sail on the ait Maru, April 10, for furlough,» 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Jones of Mito, who have been 
in the Baptist Mission for thirty years go to America to 
remain, Sailitg on the S.S. AZewdor, April 10th. They 
will go by way of England with their daughter, Mrs. 
Burroughs and grand: -son, Peter. Mr. Jones reached 
the age lirmit of missionaries last year but kindly 
cons2nted to stay on because of the shortage of 
workers. They will be missed by mae friends in 
Japan. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Clement go to America | ‘in 
May for a few months rest. 
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THE FRIEND LOVE HOSTEL: | 
A CHRISTIANIZING EXPERIMENT 


« 


Waseda University, May 6th, 1908. 
_ My Dear Mr, Benninghoff: 


I was much interested in the conversa- 
tion which we had the other day. Ifa 
definite arrangement (for co-operation) 
could be made (by the Mission), the 
school would be glad to adopt it. Itis 
a pity that such a large institution as 
Waseda has not any Christian influence. 
It is worth while for Christians to co- 
operate with Waseda University in order 
to reach the inner life of many thousand 
young men, If I may.be of any help to 
you in forming a definite plan for the 
purpose, I am always ready for it...... 


(Signed) ABE Iso. 


Waseda University, May 8th, 1908. 
My dear Mr. Benninghoff : 


_.t-have met with the Vice-president, 
Dr. Takata, to-day, and presented to him 
_ what you told me yesterday. Dr. Takata 
appreciates your proposal very much, 
but he thinks that it is not» proper to 
include a course of lectures.on a religious 
subject inregular study until a day. comes 
when a department for religious study 
will be founded. As for the present 
there is no way but to introduce religious 
study as an elective course...... All (these) 
courses are elective. And you:see there 
is room for your course (Philosophy of 
Religion). If you would like to co- 
operate with Waseda you ought to stand 
on avery broad basis.....: but the school 
would not hinder you at all in having a 
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church and a dormitory in the neighbor- 
hood of the school where you may give 
Christian influence exclusively...... 


(Signed) Ase Iso. 


May 30th, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Benninghoff : 


Your plan for your co-operation with 
Waseda University was heartily welcomed 
by Vice President, Dr. Takata. I had 
an intimate tall with Dr. Kaneko, the 
head of the literary department of the 
University a few days ago and all things 
came out nicely. Representing the Uni- 
versity, | am glad to inform you that the 
school would like to have you give a 
course of lectures on Philosophy of Re- 


ligion. As it is one of the prescribed 
courses, students will be required to 
attend the lectures regularly...... 


(Signed) Ase Iso. 


The following letter written nearly a 
year later shows so clearly the conditions 
that. led. to the) establishment of the 
Friendship Hostel that it is appended as 
a help to the interpretation of the student 
situation in Ig09 and to an appreciation 
of the attitude of some of the teachers to 
the new enterptisey 


Waseda University, July 9th, 1909. 
Dear Professor Benninghoff : - 


You know Iam very much interested 
in your work .among.. the students of 
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Waseda University. Your dormitory 
has already proved a real success after 
one year’s experience. About your plan 
for building a permanent home for the 
students and a chapel for the religious 
work allow me to. state my humble 
opinion...... , 

(1) The Japanese students need com- 
fortable. and home-like dormitories...... 
In the United States you have quite many 
boarding houses in the vicinity of your 
universities, and they furnish quite a good 
lodging—often home-like atmosphere for 
your students,—but it is quite different 
here......(2) The reason why we need a 
dormitory under Christian influence is 
plain. Any one who is familiar with the 
present condition of Japanese education 
can easily detect the lack of proper 
standard for the spiritual side of educa- 
tion. It is true that some educationalists 
try to maintain their old ethical standard 
one way or another, but old morals and 
religions, whether Confucianism or Budc- 
hism, seem to have lost their charms 
somehow. tducation here in _ this 
country is making good progress as far 
as its intellectual side is concerned, but 
both teachers and students are in doubt 
when they come to the question of moral 
education. It isa striking fact that the 
students have begun lately in seeking a 
place of rest in some form of religion...... 
The current is now turned, and I have 
no doubt that the question of the spiritual 
education will engage the attention of the 
people more than ever. (3) The Wase- 
da University has two or three special 
reasons why your dormitory and chapel 
had better be built in its vicinity. As 
you know there are about two hundred 
professors and lecturers, and about six 
thousand students. I can count eleven 
Christian professors in the University. I 
do not know just how many students 
there are who profess themselves Chris- 
tians, but it will be a moderate estimate if 
I say there are two hundred......Suppose 
a headqnarters for the Christian move- 
ment be found in the vicinity, all Christian 
professors will come to be interested in 
the religious work while the Christian 
students will revive their a for 
 . Pris 

» Lastly, allow me to say a word ative 


The Japan Evangelist 


April tc20 


Count Okuma. Other day when I told 
him about your dormitory and chapel, he 
heartily expressed his desire to see the 
carrying out of your plan...... He wel- 
comes your work among the University 
students and promises to give his...... 
assistance to the plan that you are 


considering. Circunstances are thus 
favorable. I have no denbt in the 
success of your work...... 


(Signed) Axx Iso. 


These letters spell (o-p-p-o-r-t-u-n-i)ty. 
They offered a vocation (vocare to call) to 
aman with a heart and brain ready to 
enter this open door. 

‘‘How to meet the thronging thou- 
sands of students in this educational 
metropolis of the East?” —this has 
challenged ere now the attention of many 
a spiritually minded teacher and preacher. 
The multitudes of blue uniformed youth, 
wandering after life as it expresses itself 
in the multiform activities of a city has 
made impressions upon the zealous hearts 
of more than one interested in the souls 
of men and the lives they lead. 

Harry Benninghoff, after studying 
human nature in books in a great univer- 
sity at home, studying it in men while 
serving as teacher and preacher both in 
the United States and in Burma, came to 
Tokyo and faced this problem with calm- 
ness, balance ad astuteness, yet with 
an energy born of deep conviction based 
upon knowledge, experience, sympathy, 
and faith. He said to himself, “ ‘This is 
to be solved by personal influence. I 
want some men, relatively few, perhaps, 
to live a certain kind of life and to have 
certain attitudes. I can not continue sim=- 
ply to reproduce the theological training 
which I have received and make other tea~ 
chers and peachers to continue Christian 
teaching propaganda only. I shall meet: 
young men on the level where they are 
with their life problems, and then I shall 
bring my religion and my God to 
fit the case. And, again, I shall limit 
myself to a picked group, a 
religion first.” il 

Any movement, especially if it bei in the 
nature of a constructive experiment, and 
more so if it deals with men, will always 
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be looked ata bit askance, judged dis- 
passionately, with criticism leaning toward 
the negative pole. Let us look at this 
thus. There are three stages to the work 
as far as this man is concerned. Two 
have been passed; the third one is on 
paper and in the mind only, but is about 
to appear. The first stage was when the 
ideas were just coming to birth and the 
leader was beginning to find himself. I 
shall confine myself to the second stage, 
and at the end of this article shall outline 
the possibilities of the third. 

The setting is simple. In 1908 Dr. 
Benninghoff was asked to teach two hours 
a week in the great private University of 

“Waseda. He was ranked as a regular 
Professor and has taught since then com- 
parative religion, psychology of religion, 
social psychology, and English literature. 
Just now it is a course in American Insti- 
tutions. This University, it seems, is 
afraid of neither sociology, democracy, 
nor Christianity. ‘Come over and help 
us,” the Macedonian cry came, ‘‘ we want 
a missionary to live among the students 
and do Christian work.” How refresh- 
ing, and how opposed to the attitude of 

such schools which want the English 
teaching of the foreigner and fear his 
religion! The invitation determined the 
particular line of approach to the student 
problem. A dormitory should be build, 
housing Wased students only, and limited 
to Christians or those who wished to be 

/ Dae Why such limitation ? 

His location was near the school— 
iets minutes, 

ae The Waseda authorities gave moral 
support. 

3. The Civilian Association of Waseda 
and the surrounding churches produced a 
considerable body of young Christians. 

4. Many so-called Christians failed to 
come into full Christian experience and 
the field offered was large enough for the 

‘material and spiritual resources at hand. 

Favorable circumstances following this 
‘decision were :— 

1. All students had the same hours at 
‘school and the same outside interests, and 
so the dormitory discipline was greatly 
simplified. 

2. A certaig stability was given to the 
institution, 
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3. The interests became particularized. 

His Mission approved the plan and the 
dormitory became a fact, 

The name chosen was Yuai Gakusha 
(Friend-Love-Student-Hostel). The young 
men gathered together, clubbed their 
board from the beginning ; they pay seven 
yen a month for room; there are twenty 
one rooms, all facing the South, with one 
student ina room; there are approved 
applications filling it up until 1922. 

Given a full dormitory, and one’s home 
next door, what isto be done? Many 
answers have been given to similar pro- 
blems. Invite the students to your home. 
Have English Bible Classes. Conduct 
morning prayers. Get on friendly rela- 
tions with the students so that they will 
receive your message sympathetically. 
All these are good and have been done, 
but one thing is lacking. After “ years 
that bring the philosophic mind,” the man 
who has “faith that looks through 
death ” must’do one thing more, and with- 
out this the teaching and the preaching is 
of no avail. 

The individual self-determined Christian 
life must be secured ; the world in which 
the student lives must be Christianized ; 
the Kingdom of God must come into 
every detail of dormitory life; the pro- 
blems arising from these tinplications just 
ust be worked out. 

The attempt is made and done in the 
Friend Love Hostel. It begins with the 
application, which is brought in by one of 
the boys already there. The name of the 
applicant is then placed on the bulletin 
board so that he may be discussed by 
every one. Then Dr. Benninghoff meets 
with the central committee of four, two of 
whom are elected by the total group and 
the other two appointed by the Super- 
intendent ofthe dormitory himself in 
order to insure balance. Ifthis committee 
approves, the application is usually ap- 
proved. Dr. Benninghoff does this as Su- 
perintendent of the dorm itory and so shows 
himself as the head of a democracy-needed 
at times in imperfectly socialized Japan, 
Then an interview with the candidate takes 
place with this committee of four and the 
Superintendent. All sorts of questions 
are asked, What is your country? 
Who suggested your name? Do you 
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wish to be a Christian? Has your family 
any objection if you become a Christian ? 
Read the rules out loud now. Do you 
understand all of them? etc. Then finally 
Dr, Benninghoff meets the candidate alone, 
goes over all this and more and as Super- 
intendent admits him. 

It may seem unessential that the Ma- 
nager should admit, and it may seem unde- 
mocratic. Theoretical democracy depends 
upon qualified units, This procedure 
helps matters when any dispute comes up 
as to who is who in the dormitory. And 
yet the last thing this Manager does is to 
force things, What is done is done by 
the group, but there is some one con- 
sciously educating that group toward. an 
ideal. The Manager isa father, an elder 
brother ; he never commands, but he does 
suggest, and.correct. That is to say, this 
man attaches himself to this group, with an 
office in the dorm, and he sticks by the 
problems of actual Christian living in the 
details of life just as long as the students 
are there.. He does not satisfy his con- 
science by merely delivering a Christian 
message as a preacher ora teacher may 
do, but he sees how: the life is changed 
day by day. . Boys. are with him for five 
years until they, become men. The seed 
is not only sowed, but the plant is trained, 
As he says, ‘“‘ Yow can do a lot with 
human nature if you start early enough 
and work long enough. Even if.it has 
twenty years start.’ 

The Christian life is practiced in this 
hostel. All activities are related to char- 
acter building. All students participate 
in the management. The governing com- 
mittee of four ‘divides the duties :—(@) 
meetings, (4) boarding, (c) library, (d) 
house keeping. These men serve by the 
term and at the monthly student meeting 
gives a report upon which actions are 
based, At sucha meeting all sorts of 
things are discussed, from the buying of 
sandals and the price of rice to the quality 
-of contributions in the latest magazines. 

Looking at the formal religious activity, 
it is interesting-and suggestive to note that 
the service (reihai), made up of the group 
together with outside students on Sunday 
‘morning was started upon the: request of 
the students ;,as they said significantly — 
The: Tokyo, churches do) not. permit js 
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to’ get into’ church life. We hear there 
but cannot do. We want to express our 
religion in work for each other and for 
others,” So the students conduct the 
service (with an outside main speaker) 
and in it are the good elements of the 
Christian Endeavor, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the old Method- . 
ist Class meeting. It is a brotherhood, 
not a church... The conditions of admis- 
sion into this brotherhood are simple but 
> ient :— * 

. Two months steady attendance at 
oe meetings, 

2. Intelligent reading of three or four 
books on the Christian life. 

3. Study of at least one gospel. 

4. A hope and a desire to lead a 
Christian life. 

5. Signature of name in the brother- 
hood book. 

Then after three or four months, if the 
member desire, he is baptized, but this. 
baptism produces no’ changed relation te 
the, brotherhood. .The. baptism. is ‘per- 
formed when it is desired and grows 
naturally out of a situation. where ‘the 
young man. feels, the necessity of making 
such a public..confession, ‘The hnon- 
sectatian jand non-degmatic character of 
the brotherhood may be noted 'from the 
fact that, in the four years .of its life but 
three .or) four. have, joined a Baptist 
church; though it is not a church yet no 
church has yet refused to. receive into) full 
fellowship any. student who has -beén . 
baptized in) the. brotherhood, and later 
applied for church membership... . 

About results, The Sup:rintendent a 
this work is not a_ statistician. ».Ide-is. 
busy doing things that others may write 
Bas But in brief :— 

. Courses. in. Bible. Study Ghiviskies: 
tings and. Sunday | School methods,are 
given, ‘ “Saoo 
'2, The students themselves have - -or- 
ganized a Sunday School of one hundred: 
children and they teach them. 

3. A normal training g°Oup holds re- 
gular studies. -. 

4. A “ literary- personality ” meeting is 
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held regularly, 


5. Seventy five per cent of ha students 
ate Christians;- 
6. In the celina ira twenty six; toe 


~~ by all sorts of people. 
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baptized last year ; of these one third were 
dormitory students. 

7. Twenty men out of one hundred that 
have been in the dormitery are in the 
United States, 

It is very natural that after these young 
men have been under the personal in- 
fluence of Dr. Benninghoff, he should be 
asked, after their graduation, something 
about their characters. Here, too, with 
the consent and co-operation of his group, 
he has worked outa scale to measure and 
standardize that elusive. and indefinable 
thing called character. Thus he can 
give a reliable answer to his questioner, 
and so help that questioner to judge of 
the fitness of the graduated student. The 
record is taken every. term, a composite 
one made by the Superintendent and the 
governing committee. 


Punctuality... ... 20% 
Co-operation a 20% 
Ghristian'Culture... ... 20% 
General Conduct... - 20% 
Physical Exercise 10% 
University Standing 10% 

Total 100% 


No student falling under 70% in aver- 
age many be elected to the governing 
bedy. If a student is not satified with his 
marks, appeal may be made. Note that 
Bible Study or religion as such is not 
listed. The Bible is not looked upon as 
a fetish to be worshipped as inspired ; but 
it is honored and studied and is worth 
while because it renders _ service in the 
lives of these men. . 


Looking through’ this same Bi ble-now’ 
to find a text from which this personalized’ 


institution seems to get its inspiration, we 
select that searching passage by the 
Master, ‘He that doeth. . .. shall 
know. The Christian character is lived 
The church is a 
means, not an end_ It is even true that 
men are coming into the Kingdom with- 
out passing through the church. The 
probiems discussed in their “ literary-per- 
sonality ’’ meetings are religious but not 
theological They are the problems 
growing out of the dormitory and student 
life and are not theoretical discussions. 
Occasionally in private conversations 


questions are raised by the ita that 
make Dr. Benninghoff glad that he has 
slain all the theological wolves in the 
forest of criticism. Then he can bring to 
bear upon the perplexities of the students 
all the force and acumen gained by his 
wide study and experience. The sharp- 
ened and blazing log point of Ulysses 
can burn the eye of Polyphemus. Re- 
verently he can say that he has come to 
the kingdom for just this, and no pre- 
paration has been valueless. He re- 
cognizes that religion is a natural demand 
and with thisasa matrix he begins to 


deal with men and to change not only 


their ideas and interpretations but their 
attitude, their.life, and the direction of 
their progress. He surpasses Socrates as 
a Christian may surpass a pagan: he 
stands as a midwife bringing not only 
ideas to birth, but also character. 

As to the future, the third stage :— 
Waseda University is expanding; the 
confidence of the University authorities in 
Dr. Benninghoff as a man of character and 
ability to hold his chair (nothing to do 
with his Christianity per se) has so 
deepened that they have entrusted to him 
the task of providing English teachers for 
the Preparatory department. This will 
be done; these men will be missionaries 
and work with him ina new plant two 
minutes from the large new Preparatory 
building accommodating eighteen hundred 
students, and five minutes from the 
University proper with six thousand 
students. This plot of ground of twenty 
five hundred tsubo (two acres) will con- 
tain two dormitories, two residences, a 
Christian Club House centering in a 
chapel, a large assembly hal! which will 
be used also by the University, and two 
tennis courts. One hundred thousand yen 
has been paid for the land; eighty thousand 
yen is available for the first building. 

What does this mean in the Christian 
movemnet in Japan? Briefly, it means 
that Christian work is being done with 
students who are not compelled to get re- 
ligious instruction as in most of the 
Mission schools. They can escape. But 
they come voluntarily and so are ripe for 
the seeds of life. 

It means that the University pays all 
expenses and runs the school, relieving 
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the missionaries of all organization and 
administrative details. 

It means that Dr, Benninghoff and his 
new Japanese and foreign helpers can 
spend all their time mulling over distinctly 
religious problems. 

It means that the present and the new 
plant furnish the sympathy and the 
fellowship craved by every student and 
not given in lecture halls. 

It means that there are provided the 
opportunities for influencing young men 
provided by the Christian colleges at 
home. 

In brief, again, Waseda furnishes the 
environment and pays the expenses of 
“secular ’’ education; and Dr. Benning- 
hoff with two men and one hundred 
thousand yen does as much Christian 
work asanordinary Mission school highly 
organized, doing a lot of secular teaching 
for the Japanese government in order to 
furnish its owm constituency, handling a 
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million dollar plant, overwhelmed with 
details, and frittering out valuable energy 
where character is concerned. Dr. Ben- 
ninghoff, as principal of the Baptist Middle 
School in Tokyo, is not nearly so power- 
fula force for the Kingdom of God as 
Dr. Benninghoff teaching a bit, adminis- 
trating not at all, and fellowshipping a 
great deal. The University plays into his 
hands; the Christian Association of the 
University pays into his hands; in the self 
propagating, self governing, self support- 
ing, non charitable hostel the personalities 
of student and Superientendent are given 
proper prominence and free play ; qualities 
of leadership are developed and /men are 
selected and trained for practical Christian 
work. It is a sociological and educa- 
tional experiment worthy of study, 
criticism, and intelligent imitation. 


WALTER E, HorFsOMMER, 
Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo. 


Educational 


At a recent’ meeting 
of the Trustees of the 
Tokyo: Foreign School 
Rev. W. E. Hoffsommer, Ph. D., now of 
the Meiji Gakwin, was chosen’ Priricipal 
of the school, and we’ understand that 
Dr. Hoffsommer has accepted the’ offer, 
to’ take effect’ at the close of summer. 
Dr. Hoffsommer has specialized ‘in 
education, and has rendéred specially 
valuable service to’ the school’ in recent 
months as chairman of the education 
committee of the Board) The following 
statement regarding the school, made by 
Dr, Hoffsommer at our request, will be 
' of interest :— 

‘Pheré is more public intérest in the 
Tokyo: Foreign’ Schoo! today than in 
any other day in its eighteen years 
history. This interest is both intelligent 
and constructive. It includes not only 
the members of the Tokyo community 
who ‘make their permanent residence 
there but also many of the transient 
population are deeply interested, and men 
and *womén' in’ the’ United States are 
both studying the conditions faced by 
the school and are endeavoring to make 
those conditions better, 

“During the past year the school passed 
the one undved mark and so reached its 
highest point in enrollment. Several in- 
terésting things appear as one studies 
this group of students: © Two in particular 
stand out. The one is fhat’the school ‘is 
not any more predominantly missionary, 
and*the other is’ that itis not so Amer- 
ican or British as has’ been’ supposed, 
Fifty’ six per cent of the children come 
from missionary homes, and the’ balance 
of forty four’ per cent’ come from the 
homes of parents engaged in business: or 
diplomatic work. And’ thé’ statistics 
show’ that fifty one per cent aré Amer- 
iéans, thirteen per cent English, eight-per 
cent Russian, and twenty eight’ per cent 


Tokyo Foreign’ 
School 


stattéred atmong Dutch, Norwegian, 
Chilean, Canadian, Bolivian, Welsh, 
ineseé, Servian, Scotch,’ Swedish, 


Australian, and German. Truly a 


Department. 


cosmopolitan atmosphere ! 

Up. until the present time the major- 
ity of the Board of Trustees have come 
from. the’ Missionary Bodies, but. it is 
possible. that this: proportion. will change 
in time’ to. come, though hardly probable. 
The obvious reason-for this is the fact that 
recently the business. and diplomatic in- 
terésts;have take a vital interest. not only 
inthe school as it is at the present time, 
but. also ‘in, its enlargement: and per- 
manent foundation. Just how the ques- 
tion: of the) future control of the school 
will be worked) out if it is found. that 
other | interests|+ besides the . missionary 
interests support. it more largely; has not 
yet- been decided; but that is a: questien, 
I think, thatis troubling no,one-seriously. 
At the-present time the Americans are. in 
the.-vast majority, and. if, they. control, 
they are committed. to the principle of 
proper representation, and no difficulties 
will arise. The character of the Amer- 
icans concerned’ at the: present time both 
directly in the control: ofthe school and 
if’ the movements for its help and endow- 
ment augers well for the high ‘quality of 
control in the future. 

“At this writing’ the higl) school and 
the elementary grades are taught in 
different ‘buildings, all of them rented. 
Where the school will be next year no: 
one knows’ exactly; The school is now 
closing up its career of wandering here 
and there. Every one is confident that 
soon permanent quarters will be in‘sight. 
These permanent quarters will stress’ the 
dormitory feature, for the school will then 
be more of a national school than a local 
one, for’ there: will be accommodations 
for all of the children of parents’ living in 
the coutitry. Besides’ dormitories. for 
boysand girls there will be the ordinary 
class’ rooms, and’ besides» this’ manual 
training, domestic science; and-gymnastic 
rooms. Proper housing for the teachers: 
will be erected, . Outside’ there will be 
play’ space for big and little, and it will 
include track; base ball and° foot: ball 
space, and tennis courts. Ifspaceallows,: 
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and it is expected that it will, there 
will be gardens and agricultural 
patches. 


Why this confidence? At a_ recent 
dinner of the American Association of 
Tokyo one of the speakers told a story 
of how the Europeans did not expect the 
Americans to be able to put an equipped 
and trained army in the field under thirty 
years. He remarked, “The Americans 
never take thirty years to do anything.” 
We might say that we have taken eigh- 
teen years already to get this school and 
haven’t got it yet. But that is hardly 
true. This movement is not over two 
years old, It started when the American 
Ambassador called together a small 
group of business men and without any 
asking from the School these men made 
available for the use of the school the 
sum of ten thousand yen. That gift 
started other gifts and other givers, 
There are five distinct groups, not 
counting the Board of Trustees of 
the School, working for the present 
and the permanent support of the 
school :— 


1. A committee of business men to 
approach local firms. 

2. The committee of the American 
Association of Tokyo. 

3. The committee in Japan laying the 
foundations for the work among the 
business houses in New York. 

4. The committee in New York to 
approach the business firms. 

5. The Inter Church Word Move- 
ment, 


These committees have set two years 
to accomplish their work and to have 
the plant, and the sum of money is 
practically one million yen. 


The school exists in the present. time, 
but its eyes are looking ‘toward living in 
the future. The missionary community 
may well look forward with confidence 
to a place where, under character build- 
ing teaching, and in a school compound 
where the physical and mental growth of 
their children is assured, they may send 
their children and keep them there under 
the influences. they desire, until they. go 
home to college. 
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Over seven thousand 
students have applied 
for entrance into Wase- 
da University this year. From this — 
number six hundred will be selected for 
new Koto Gakuin and nine hundred for 
the old Preparatory School. The new 
Preparatory College (Koto Gakuin) will 
take in only: those who } have: just. 
finished the fourth year of the Middle 
School, while the old Preparatory School 
will continue another year and take in 
those from the fifth. The new Prepar- 
atory College has just completed large 
commodious buildings so that the class- 
es can meet the new Government re- 
quirements. Each class will be limited 
to 40, and instructors will have fewer 
hours than formerly. The old standards 
will be given up from this year, April, 
for the entering classes, and continued 
only until those entering pass through. 
As heretofore the Commercial Depart- 
ment is fullest, with the Department of 
Technology a close second. Literature, 
except for commercial purposes, is the 
least popular of all, though the Normal 
Department, which prepares English 
teachers for Middle Schools has a fair 
showing. 
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The Woman’s Christian 

Womian’s College gave certificates 

Christian on March 20th to seven 
College 


students who completed 
the Short Course—four 
emphasizing English and three, Japanese 
Literature. It has been decided to dis- 
continue this Short Course as there are 
more students wishing to take the full 
four years’ course than there is at 
present accommodation for. 

A. fine. permanent site of 23 acres 
beyond Nakano has been secured and it 
is, expected that in the near future 
permanent buildings will be in process, of 
erection, In the meantime the college 
work continues in its quarters at Tsuno- 
hazu. To provide further accommodation 
for the new class entering this year the 
large two storied building given by the 
the Imperial Household has been put up 
at Tsunohazu. This will give the neces- 
sary class room space. 

The number of applicants this year 
shows a goodly increase over that of the 
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‘two preceding years. ‘Those wishing to 
enter the Preparatory Department, the 
‘first. year of the Regular Course and 
those wishing to take. specical subjects 
are 170 in number, Only a few special- 
ists. are allowed to enter. Out of this 
number the college ought to be able to 
secure a splendid class. 
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bed 1 The Kindergarten 
Hindetsanten Training School of the 
Seloch Canadian Methodist Mis- 


sion, which has been for 
many years in Ueda, Shinshu, was re- 
moved to Tokyo last September and 
become at that time, affiliated with the 
Toyo Eiwa Jo Gakko, Torii Zaka. 


WORK FOR THE IAF ADE ay WOMAN EMIGRANT 


Ever since Joseph Pande Neesima 
braved death to go to America in search 
-of larger life, the number of his people 
going abroad has been increasing until 
now approximately a million Japanese 
are in permanent residence in foreign 
-countries, while other thousands are con- 
stantly in motion between them and the 
‘home land. One in every fifty five Japan- 
-ese has become an emigrant. 

Try to realize how potent, for good 
-or evil, is the influence of the one on 
‘the fifty four left at home. The emigrant 
is often a person endowed with native 
force above the average, enabling him to 
break through the difficulties connected 
with going abroad. The stimulus of 
travel and of life in the new country 
-enhances natural powers, and when your 
emigrant comes home on his wellnigh 
-inevitable visit to his family, his report of 
the society and religion of the country 
to which he has been shapes the ideas of 
the fifty-four or twice as many people in 
his home village. An evangelistic mis- 
-sionary, touring a new district in the 


interior, has found a hitherto untouched . 


village unwilling to hear of Christianity 
“because of the unfavorable impression 
which its one emigrant to America had 
received of the religion of that. country. 
Many places about Canton, China, on 
“the contrary, are said to have been evan- 
-gelized by Chinese who had been convert- 
ed in California. When we realize that 
“the great bulk of the Japanese emigrants 
come from spots in the most interior and 
least evangelized provinces in Japan, the 
transformation: of the individual emigrant, 
-and the development of his unconsidered 


possibilities becomes a thing of sre mre 
importance. And in addition to his 
potential influence on the unevangelized 
sections of Japan, there is his inevitable 
effect on the countries to which he has 
gone, in which he is building up com- 
munities. But this cannot be fully con- 
sidered here. 

The emigrants leaving the port of Kobe 
come from twenty different prefectures, 
and mainly from certain spots from which ° 
somehow, years ago, the stream of emi- 
gration got started and grew. Such 
spots are Hiroshima, Wakayama, Fuku- 
oka, Kagoshima, Kumamoto, Saga, 
Kurume, etc., and are mainly in the 
southern and western part of the main 
island, hose sailing from Yokohama 
come from a more diffused area, in which 
it is hard to find districts especially fond 
of emigrating. 

As to the countries to which they 
go:—by the latest statistics from the. 
Foreign Department in Tokyo, there are 
252,863 Japanese in the United States, 
Canada and the Hawaiian Islands, and 
32,4.29 in the various countries of South 
America, This latter statistic is rapidly 
increasing. There are said to. be only 
Q,151. in all of Europe, and 35,866 in 
Southern Asia, the East Indies, the 
Philippines» and Australia. | Of course 
the largest number are in the nearby 
countries—Manchuria has 404,847 and 
China 58,438... These statistics, are for 
1918. Two-fifths of the total .number 
are women. 

Seven years ago this spring, leaving 
suddenly for health reasons, | traveled to 
America on the same boat with Mr. E, 
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H. Jones of Mito, He celebrated his 
sixty-fourth birthday on board, and also 
went down into the steerage to» hold 
daily deck meetings with the crowd there, 
Seven Japanese women. were’ converted, 
and, with the one Christian’ woman who 
was helping them, gave in their names at 
the close of the voyage, They invited 
Miss Cora Haller, who had helped in the 
singing at the meetings, Mr. Jones and 
myself (the only missionary from Japan 
on board) to have our picture taken with 
them. They were all going to. various 
places in California; and since’ I was the 
only one of the missionaries remaining 
in that state, Mr. Jones assigned me the 
task of following them up their new 
homes.as far as possible, and connecting 
them with Christian friends who would 
look after them. “In the attempt to do 
this I ‘discovered that the necessary 
machinery was not in existence, nor even 
planned for. 

But the idea of doing something for 
the Japanese women emigrants who had 
only recently commenced going to Amer- 
ica in large numbers, already was clearly 
in the minds of committee women and 
secretaries of the Y:W.C.A. in Tokyo; 
and the Japanese ’Christian women in San 
Francisco, Sacramento and: Los:Angeles 
were attempting organizations which they 
named Y.W.C.A.s, and which’ were, to 
the American Y.W.C.A’ workers in those 
cities, an undeniable appeal for service. 
After two years of experimentation’ and 
visits from both Miss Margaret Matthew 
and Miss Michi Kawai, the Pacific. Coast 
Field’ Conimittee of the Y.M.C.A. esta: 
blished -an’ Immigration’ and Foreign 
Community Department, which; it’ is 
worth recording, was called’ into. exist- © 
ence, and prepared’ just in time for its 
important service to many nationalities 
during war —e by the activity’ of the 
women. 

In this: department’ Miss Sarah: Ellis, 
formerly of the Friends’ Girls’ School in 
Tokyo; is now employed as Angel Island 
Worker, having special permission’ from 
the United States Government’ to remain 
all day in the Immigration’ Detention 
Station'on the Island to personally befriend 
the Japanese women who must stay there 
until they have passed’ their ‘various 
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examinations which admit them into the 
country. After they have left Angel’ 
Island, Miss Ellis gives’ the names and” 
address of the immigiant women to @ 
corps‘of employed and volunteer workers’ 
scattered in the various places to which 
the women go to live; who follow theny 
up by friendly calls, and get them as far 
as possible into the churches, classes or 
clubs where they will learn Christianity, 
English and American customs, Miss 
Cora Haller, my former fellow passenger, 
is in the same Department with Miss 
Ellis as traveling field worker, finding 
people and organizing groups in new 
places. She has recently been in Hono- 
lulu, where Mrs. Kishimoto, a graduate 
of Kobe College, and Miss Lindstrom, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Lindstrom’ of 
Hiroshima, are the Y.W.C/A, secretaries 
for Japanese immigrant women. In Seattle 
Miss Ruth French and Miss Rumsey of 
Japanese (Baptist) Woman’s Home ‘are 
ready to ‘meet the emigrant women ; and 
while these various units of the plan have 
starting overseas, the Yokohama Y.W. 

C.A. has been ‘getting’ its emigration! 
department and dormitory under way 
and ‘last of all the Kobe Y.W.C.A., ‘has 
been ¢etting started, and hopes to” have 
a dormitory soon. 

Both in Yokohama and Kobe ° the 
emigration workers in the V/W.CiA’ 
are’ women who have themselves’ lived’ 
abroad, and who know how to advise 
and sympathize with the emigrant women. 
They have access to the government 
medical examinations for emigrants, and: 
when these take place, four or five days 
before each boat sails, meet sometimes 
three hundred’ women in a’ single(morn- 
ing. (It takés a visit to one of these 
medical examinations, and a sight of the 
faces of the crowd’ in the waiting room,. 
to'really grasp’ the meaning of the emit 
gration work!) As many of the women: 
as possible «are talked’ with” personally, 
and given personal introduction to’ the 
above mentioned workers in San Fratt 
cisco, Honolulu or Seattle, accorditig 6 
the port at which they expect to land: 
and any requests for help’ in’ shopping: 
English’ or learning Christianity “are 
eagerly responded to. In ‘Yokohama. 
meetings are held at’ the “Association. 


Work for the Japanese Woman Emigrant 


Building in which social customs .of the 
mew country are explained and the Chris- 
tian Message given, On the 10th of 
April the Kobe Association .is moving 
into its first Building, where it will have a 
chance to do the same thing., During 
the first year’s work of the .emigration 
department of the Kobe Y.W.C.A., 3665 
pieces. of literature have been given out. 
Generally each woman. receives Miss 
Kawai’s pamphlet of advice to travellers, 
and a tract by Miss Bosanquet giving the 
substance .of.the Gospel... The Bible 
Society has kindly furnished Gospels for 
distribution. 1870 women have been 
introduced from Kobe.to the workers in 
the ports of entry, in one year’s time. 
Try to imagine what. this Christian 
friendliness can mean to the Japanese 
woman, who has left her country home 
for the first time, and her friends, and is 
going out alone to the strange country, 
with her stranger-husband. The personal 
touch at the port of departure begins to 
win her confidence, and the tracts given 
her are often the only literature possess- 
ed, read and treasured during the voyage. 
With the memory of her emigration- 
secretary-friend who saw her off.at the 
iboat, the Japanese bride is met by an- 
other friendly person, belonging to the 
same society and religion, at the end of 
her voyage. This friend reassures and 
yguides her during the terrors of detention 
and cross-examination, during which she 
amust be separated from her husband, and 
not see him until she is released. . When 
she leaves San Francisco for, her. perma- 
ment home, she, finds there also..another 
friend, who tells her that. she belongs to 
the. same “ International Highway of 
Friendship.’ and who invites, her toa 
club where she may buildup, cordal 
welationships with the.other women of the 
neighborhood, as well as. learn. how to 
answer her husband’s telephone calls in 
English, and the mysteries she longs to 
fathom, concerning American clothes and 
kitchens and so forth. .Whatever. anti- 
Christian prejudice she may: have had jin 
Japan, by this time it doesn’t bother. her ; 
the occan voyage has helped her realize 
r need of a more.than human ‘‘Tayoru 
Tokoro” (Depending Place), and. she, is 
weady,.to ibe taught;to be not only a 
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Christian but, in time, a center of Chris- 
tian inspiration in her home’ and. com- 
munity. 

Lately there has been a good deal in 
the newspapers regarding the new ruling 
made by the Japanese Government which 
refuses -passport to .‘‘ picture brides.” 
We are often asked how this new law will 
affect. the-emigration of Japanese women, 
whether it will make our work no longer 
necessaty, etc. Since only 668 out of 
2605, ora little more than one-fifth, of 
the Japanese women who entered the port 
of San Francisco last year were picture 
brides ; and since 2100 emigrated from 
the port jof Kobe last year, during the 
same. time, it will be readily seen that 
even if one-fifth of the number be sub- 
tracted this. year, the number passing 
through will still be larger than we can 
cate for properly. But Ido not anti- 
cipate so large a reduction. For years 
the picture brides ‘have been in a dimini- 
shing minority, and now their extinction 
does not mean the termination of the 
stream of Japanese brides going to Amer- 
ica, but simply that the men who in other 
days would have sent for their brides 
will now come and get them. Every 
year an increasing number of the would 
be bridegrooms. among » Japanese emi- 
grants to America have personally »made 
the journey. to Japan to choose and 
escort their .wives to the new country. 
The. Japanese’ people of California 
themselves asked for the new ruling, and 
though the .immediate stimulus was the 
perennial anti-Japanese: prejudice in ‘Cali- 
fornia, and though there was some lack 
of unity among*the Japanese in the state, 
who did not-all.desire .it; the enforcement 
of the new. law is-a definite indication that 
the balance, of the: Japanese!in California 
are attaining to higher social standards, 
as well as greater! material prosperity. 

We. do, well,-to- realize that Japanese 
emigration hasonly begup. Japan, with 
its fifty-Ave nodlions, is smaller than the 
State of. California; with. five millions of 
population; and Japanhas only 17° per 
cent of, arable land. Vhe -prefecture of 
Hiroshima’, struggles, to. support 625 
people to. the'square mile, ‘More people 
live, between Kobe and Kyoto than in 
the. entire continent of Australia, Jt,.is 
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evident that, in addition to all the relief 
that may be expected from the develop- 
ment of manufactures, a large and increa- 
sing emigration is required to relieve the 
intense congestion, and make it possible 
to satisfy, even in part, the growing de- 


mand for a higher standard of living,’ 


which is being felt all over Japan. One 
million have gone, but more millions 
must go in the near future. 

The Y. W. C. A. work I have been 
describing is only one small part of the 
much larger and more comprehensive 
plan of emigration work which is now 
called for from the Christian forces. 
Corresponding work for men is needed, 
and a cooperation between organizations 
by which it will be possible to do country 
cultivation of the districts from which the 
emigrants come; suitable work at the 
ports of departure and of entry; and 
continuous work in route; culminating 
in the assimilation of the newly arrived 
immigrant into the Christian group in his 
permanent home. All this will demand 
the serious consideration of mission 
boards and of, perhaps, the Interchurch 
Movement; and the indefatigable effort 
of Japan. missionaries. 

There are some immediate things which 
can be done by every missionary, which 
will greatly help to make effective the 
work already started, as well as afforda 
means of studying the whole situation : 

(a) Introduce any Japanese woman 
you may hear of who is going from your 
district to America, to the emigration 
workers in the port from which she is to 
sail. Announcements of the emigration 
work of the Y. W. C. A. have recently 
been sent to all the Japanese pastors on 
the list of the Kirisutokyo Nenkwan, and 
so should have been received in your 
district. Similar announcements — are 
being sent to all the Kencho in Japan. 
You can therefore expect and develop 
cooperation from both officials and Chris- 
tian workers in this matter. If you live 
in a district from which many emigrants 
go, you may be able to do much with 
them even before they reach the port. 

-(b) When returning to America on 
furlough, get in touch with the workers 
at the port from which you sail, and with 
the ship’s matron for third class Japanese 
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women (who is required by the ship’s 
company to be a Christian) and gather 
the women at least for hymn singing on 
Sunday, and as much more group or 
personal work as you can do. The 
Y. W. C. A. will gladly provide you 
with tracts and “ Sambika ” (hymnbooks): 
for this purpose, and during the past year 
has accumulated enough experience of 
the good results of this kind of work, 
through reports from the missionaries we 
have personally asked to do it, to recom- 
mend it strongly. There is the same 
opportunity on the trip back to Japan, 
with a smaller number who are so often 
returning for sad reasons, such as a death 
in the family,—that they are especially 
appealing. I shall be more than glad to 
correspond with anyone who is interested 
in these possibilities, 

The whole emigration situation seems. 
comparable to that created by the flock- 
ing of Chinese students to Tokyo along 
about 1906. As the Chinese young men 
came from many provinces, and were to: 
return to strategic fositions in these 
places, great importance was attached to 
what might be done for them while they 
were in Tokyo, and great sacrifices were 
made on the part of mission boards, and’ 
China missionaries, to start and carry on 
work among them. The results all 
along, and especially those reported this 
year, have confirmed the vision, and: 
justified the sacrifices made by the first 
leaders. Your emigrant en route, while 
very different, is comparable to your 
Chinese student in Tokyo. We mission- 
aries are all doing pioneer. work; but 
God would call some to be pioneers 
among the pioneers—to leave work aa 
ready established and _planned-for, 
which other will be sent out even if ike 
go—and to push out and start units of 
this new work which no one else will do. 
If at this time, before the organizations ¢ of 
evil become established in a thousand’ 
young Japanese immigrant communities. 
all over the world, they can be endowed: 
with Christian life and molded along 
Christian lines, what will be the result, 
both in the adopted country and in Japan, 
when they’ become a hundred times’ a 
large as now? 

HELEN F, TovereeS se 


THE PROBLEM OF 
NEWSPAPER 


There has been sent 
home recently with the 
endorsement of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Federated Mis- 
sions, an appeal to the Inter-Church 
World Movement for the sum of $850,000 
for the conduct of a nation wide and 
and thorough Newspaper Evangelism 
Campaign during a perid of five years, by 
which it is hoped to place within the 
reach of the Japanese people through the 
secular press an adequate knowledge of 
the Christian faith in Christ. Such acom- 
paigm must be essentially a united one. 
‘The present plan without going into 
details, aims at the establishment of 
central offices and branch offices in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The question arises— 
How is the work con- 
ducted by these different 
offices to be run with due regard on the 
one hand to the essentially co-operative 
nature of the movement and on the other 
the present state of organized Christianity 
in Japan? — 


INTRODUCTION 


THE PROBLEM 


Before attempting to 
answer this question, it 
may be advisable to 
look at the field as it apperars to the 
Newspaper evangelist, to whom the 
question is of most interest? An exami- 
nation will reveal two main divisions, each 
divided into two classes :— 

I, The occupied districts. 

(a) Possessing established Churches. 
(b) Regularly visited, 

Unoccupied districts. 

(a) Unreached but reachable by the 

Churches. 

(b) Unreached and unreachable. 
Now to a people living ina field of this 
kind comes the daily paper with its Chri- 
stian message and from such a people the 
newspaper evangelist receives his applica- 
tions for further help. 

The message he inserts 
in the press is essentially 


THE FIELD 


2. 


THE NATURE OP 


THE ADVERTISE- one dealing with the 
MENTS. fundamentals of the 
Christian Faith: facts 
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such as the Fatherhood of God and the 
Salvation through the Cross and resurrec- 
tion of His Son Jesus Christ. But this 
advertisement is but the beginning: it is 
the means used to bring the reader into 
closer touch with the worker. 

The question is-Once this relationship 
has been established along what lines is 
he going to develop it in order to lead his 
correspondent into a vital relationship 
with God ? 

He may follow a course 
THE TRAINING OF of study approved by 
THE ENQUIRER all churches, so that 

should the opportunity 
come to him of being linked up to one, 
it will make but little difference whether 
it be Episcopalian or the Salvation 
Army. » Such a course would either be 
devoid of all points of denominatiol dif- 
ference, and so would run the risk of 
undue attenuation, since any, truth on the 
interpretation of which (Christians are 
divided would have to be excluded, or 
else it would be a course of study con- 
taining a reasoned statement of the differ- 
ent opinions and therefore of particular 
interest to one who by nature is by no 
means a theologian, least of all a Chris- 
tian one ! 

The unsuitability of this method of 
compromise regarded either from the 
standpoint of inclusion leads us to con- 
sider the advisibility of one based on a 
frank recognition of our denominational 
differences and their geographical setting, 
not indeed to perpetuate them, but to 
avoid a state of vagueness which would 
be the fruit of belittling them or of per- 
plexity which would arise from their 
parade. In short, each church would he 
free to evolve its own course of study. 

Like the Peace Conference the result 
may not be an ideai one but it may be 
the best under the circumstances. In the 
present state of Christian society, both 
in the world at large and in Japan if we 
are to recognise the authority of our 
leaders instead of embarking out on a 
career of anarchy, which is distasteful 
no less in Divine society as in human, 
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then the recognition .of these denomi- 
national differences and the consequent 
organization will probably offer the best 
solution, the most effective and and in 
the long run the happiest. 

If then we admit ‘the 


DENOMINATIONAL = principle of denomina- , 
agen tional teaching in the 
CAMPAIGN instruction of enquirers, 


the next question that 
arises is-How are we to apply this method 
in view of the fact that the Inter-Church 
World Movement is a united .campaign ? 
In the general scheme drawn up by 
the Committee on Newspaper Evangelism 
and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federated Missions, provi- 
sion is made for offices to ‘be placed in 
the charge of individuals, who would be 
resposible for the carrying on of ithe 
newspaper campaign in their respective 
areas. If those invited to undertake this 
work are selected not only ‘because of 
the ability they have shewn to conduct 
it, but also with due regard to the pro- 
portions contributed ‘by the different 
denominations, and they in ‘turn are not 
restricted in the teaching of the distictive 
truths which they believe, ‘then both 
these principles are vindicated. 
Let us apply these prin- 


A tie fs ciples to a concrete case. 
TO-DAY ies The newspaper evan- 


celist in a certain pro- 
vince ‘in answer to his advertisements 
receives four letters one from a man in 
a city already occupied ‘by one or more 
churches, another froma man in an area 
visited ‘but not occupied by a certain 
church, a third from a man few miles out 
of such a city and the last from a remote 
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country village. In the first two cases 
the enquirers, once a relationship other 
than nominal has been established with 
due regard to geographical conditions is 
handed over to the pastor of the Church 
belonging to the same denominations as 
the District Head, or should such a 
‘Church not exist to one of the other 
pastors. With regard to the third the 
newspaper evangelist must exercise his 
\discretion as to whether it be wiser to 
hand over the enquirer to the church 
which may possibly be able to shepherd 
him .or whether in company with ithe 
fourth enquirer he should keep in direct 
touch with him himself, training him by 
correspondence in the faith of his church, 
having ‘him visited by the travelling evan- 
gelist connnected with it, and finally by 
the grace of God after baptism enrolling 
him jin its membership to become maybe 
the first Christian in the local village 
church of the future. 

The method outlined 
above may not be ideal, 
‘but it can. claim to have 
asiits first purpose the building up of a 
Chris'ian strong in the faith delivered:to 
the saints, and secondly to regard on the 
one hand the present condition of erganiz- 
ed Christianity in Japan, and on the other 
ithe co-operative mature of the Inter- 
Church World Movement. Its weakness 
is due tothe weakness of our (Church 
divisions, and as these by the Spirit of 
God are healed .so this plan too will be- 
come the more suited to build up ithe 
Christian into the fullness of the measure 
of the stature of Christ. 


‘W. H. Murray WALTON 


CONCLUSION 


A BIT OF 


‘For a long time, it ‘has seemed to-the 
writer that the history of the origin of 
‘Newspaper Evangelism in Japan should 
‘be put on record. When Dr. Norman, 
°%m the February issue sof the Japan 
Lvangelist, mentioned the writer as one 
of the pioneer, it seemed that the time was 
‘tipe to attempt a record of the facts, In 
various articles on Newspaper Evangel- 
ism, as they have appeared in the Japan 
Evangelist or in pamphlets, it seemed 
that the credit was wxwittingly not-given 
to ithe ones to whom the credit belong- 
ed. If any facts earlier than those that 
follow are. known, it will be a kindness to 
very body, it seems ‘to me, to have 
those facts written up and sent to ithe 
Evangelist. 
. |Sometime in 1897, Rev. :G. W. Fulton, 
D.D., of the Northern Presbyterian 
‘Mission, then living in Fukui, Echizen, 
‘conceived the idea of promoting Bible 
“study ‘by use of the local newspapers. 
Accordingly, in paid advertisements, he 
offered to teach any one the Bible, who 
would make request. The response was 
so gratifying that he was led to print a 
little paper, Vasko, which taught these 
lesson on ‘the Bible. In ‘this work, he 
was assisted by the evangelist Ogawachi. 
In later years, Rev. W. Y. Jones, D.D. 
and Rev. J. G. Dunlop, D.D. carried on 
the work begun by Dr, Fulton. It 
should be noted that Newspaper Evangel- 
ism in this case was used as a means of 
getting people to study the Bible. 
Until the facts “in the paragraph 
above were recently recalled to the 
iter, he had always supposedt that Rev. 
.W, Doughty was the ‘originator’ of the 
few rm-idea ‘of Newspaper Evangelism. 
hether or not Mr. ‘Doughty knew? of 
Dr. Fulton’s method is not-clear.» Being 
“of the same Mission, it would seem that 
“he should ‘have known. It -should be 
“noted, however, that Mr. Doughty was 
‘in America on furlough itv 1898-99, when 
Dr, Fulton’s method had ‘reached such a 
“stay that it could be reported. «> 
oWeves the ‘case may “be, “ee 
“Doughty returned from furlough > 
one ser, 1899. ‘The writer: ‘was aust: 


‘ing in the local newspapers. 


sending workers ‘out, 
two “by ‘two, 


generally went together. 


HISTORY 


ferred to Hiroshima just before the end 
of that year to be associated with Mr. 


Doughty. dt was at the close of the 
period of reaction in Mission work. The 
Twentieth Century was just ahead, Lo- 


cally, there was a difficult situation. 
There -was hardly one inquirer in the 
field for which we were jointly respons- 
ible. To. ,search out inquirers, Mr. 
Doughty conceived the idea of advertis- 
He.always 
told. me that the idea was suggested to 
him ‘by the custom of the Unitarians in 
America. The Unitarians carried a small 
advertisement in,many newspaper to the 
effect that any one could get Unitarian 
literature free .by sending name and 
and address, 

Accordingly, a supply of tracts: was 
laid in, and the experiment began by 
advertisements in the two local news- 
papers of Hiroshima. The response was 
amazing, and. we were in danger of 
being swamped with requests. For lack 
of funds, we were compelled to advertise 
only occasionally, 

Although it is a question whether Mr. 
Doughty was led to his plan by Dr. 
Fulton’s method, at least his method and 
purpose were different. Mr. Doughty’s 


purpose was chiefly to get the names and 


addresses of those really interested in 
Christianity. It was his intention to 
follow these persons up in various ways 
until ithey .were ‘Christians. These 
methods developed as time went on. Of 
course, ‘tracts, Bibles and hymn /books 
were sent, the Bible: and hymn books 
being: sold to those ordering them. To 


‘keep inocloser touch with the inquirers, 
-alittlespaper, Aukuin Geppo, was publish- 


ed. It is» still -published.in: Hiroshima 


under ‘the name, Jukuin no Shisha. 


Follow-up «work also developed into 
Biblical fashion, 
At>-fiest, two Japanese 
workers went vout”together to visit those 
who had: obeenvunder ‘some instruction. 
Later, ‘a » Japanese and .a «missionary 
A loan library 
was° found imecessary. A large: personal 
correspondence developed. Methods :for 
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getting the impressions of the inquirer 


in regard to what he was_ read- 
ing were developed. Finally, a Ford 
automobile was acquired for the 


purpose of more extended and intensive 
follow-up work. In these later develop- 
ments, Rev. J. B. Ayres, D.D., Rev. WV. 
B, Langsdorf, Ph. D., Rev. Kuniso 
Nakayama and the writer had a share. 
At the beginning, Rev. K. Otani assisted 
in the publishing of the Fukuin Geppo. 

Probably as a result of Dr. Fulton’s 
work and the work in Hiroshima, others 
began to undertake forms of Newspaper 
Evangelism. In proccess of time, doubt- 
less getting the germinal idea from the 
efforts described above, Rev. Albertus 
Pieters took up the idea and develop- 
ed it. The writer was quizzed on a 
journey all the way from Hiroshima 
to Kobe by Mr. Pieters just before he 
went home on the furlough, when, he 
obtained the funds necessary to launch 
his venture. 

Through the sympathy of his Board, 
Mr. Pieters was permitted to solicit funds 
personally while home. on furlough. 
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From those earlier years, those of us in 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission ap- 
pealed in vain for funds or permission to 
solicit them. It was in our purpose to 
develop the work to its logical conclusion. 

Providence gave Mr. Pieters that 
opportunity, and it could have fallen to 
no more carable hands to do this. Un- 
doubtedly, the idea was original with Mr. 
Pieters of paying for space in newspapers 
and printing articles on Christian truth in 
the newspaper itself. To Mr. Pietérs 
also belongs the credit for carrying the 
work to its logical conclusion—the found- 
ing of local congregations and pro- 
vision for their worship and instruction 
in Christian truth and doctrine, 

All will join the writer in gratitude to 
Mr. Pieters for so clearly blazing the 
trail. Let us hope that the time has ar- 
rived when a mighty effort can be put 
forth along that blazed trail. Let us 
hope that the work of Newspaper Evangel- 
ism will be the final method, which 
when joined to all the other methods 
will rapidly Christianize Japan. 

HARVEY BroKAW. > 


THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN RUSSIA 


A SOCIAL ONE 


By Vladimir Lvoff 


PROCURATOR OF THE Hoty Synop ar Moscow 


Revolution comes when the alive forces 
of a country are artificially closed by an 


old order. And what does the revolu- 
tion? It opens the door to all real forces 
ofa people. Nothing else. The absurdi- 


ties of the revolutionaries came as a wind 
and passed away, but the alive forces of 
the people, liberated from their chains, 
that bound them, remain and begin to 
live in their real aspect with their real life. 
This is the work of the revolution. 

What gave the revolution to the 
English people? Their own religious 
character; it was because the English 
people were religious. In the times of 
Elizabeth, Henry the Eighth, of James 
the First and Charles the First, there was 


no possibility of the English people living 
as they wished to live. Only the revolu- 
tion gave this opportunity. Only the 
revolution gave this possibility, and the 
fanaticism of the revolutionaries with their 
utopias and theories passed away like 
foam on a stormy sea. CJ 

So it was also in France. Catholicism 
in France was ruined in the time of the 
revolution, not by the revolution, oh no! 
The Church was already a body without 
a soul many, many years before the re- 
volution. . The clergy was allowed to 
enjoy its peivileges and riches, but not to 
teach the people by the good example of 
their Christian lives. There was no 
Christian life in the great body of the 
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Catholic Church. The revolution came 
and took away from the Church its 
riches. The outer garments were thrown 
off and underneath there was nothing at 
all, The revolution only gave to the 
Catholic Church the last blow,-and all 
were thinking that with the Church all is 
done. But the French people were a 
religious people and, oh miracle, in some 
years the Catholic Church received new 
forces and such forces like it had never 
seen, the forces of a whole people wishing 
to be religious. And the ‘Church, li- 
berated from its subjection to the state, 
that had only compromised it, began to 
be the church of the people and the 
people understood their church. 

_ So it will be also with the Russian 
people, so it will be also with the Russian 
revolution, because the Russians are a 
very religious people, and religion. will 
take a most important place in their life. 
But ‘religious questions must be over- 
looked in relation to the real anxieties of 
the people, Religious questions must be 
reconciled with social questions, because 
only religion can speak to the people 
with the voice of an uninterested man. 
Christianity was always the religion of 
the poor. From what time did it begin 
to be the religion of the rich? 
time when the power of the state. wished 
to make of it an instrument of its own 
power, when the rich gave to the church 
a portion of their riches to receive in 
return from. the Church defense for their 
fortunes and night. Then the poor did 
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ers 


not hear any more the voice of Christ 
ianity and their hearts were turned to 
another side, where awaited them the 
hate of suffering feelings from an unjust 
power. And so came the revolution in 
Russia. 

What is Bolshevism? Bolshevism is 
social felicity without God. Christianity 
must be social felicity with God. The 
time has come to descend from Heaven 
to earth, like Christ descended, and to 
live with the people as the people live 
and to love the people as Christ loved 
them, and the people will hear the voice 
of the truth and will go with their own 
force to heaven. What shall we speak 
to the hungry about heaven? Give 
them bread and then speak to them about 
their souls, Because God told us that 
man must live not by bread alone, it does 
not mean that we shall not eat. Give us 
our daily bread is uso the prayer of a 
Christian, And to give this bread means 
not only the love of God who gives, but 
also the duty of each man. What shall 
we say, that we love God if we hate a 
man? How can we love God who is 
invisible if we hate man who is visible ? 
Don’t be a hypocrite. God help other 
countries to understand what Russia has 
not understood and for which it suffers. 

The time has come for all religious 
souls to arise! The rich should go to 
the poor, go to the poor immediately if 
you do not wish to be punished by God, 
And the poor, be real Christians because 
yours is the Kingdom of Heaven ! 


IN MEMORIAM 


MISS MARY A. VORNHOLT. 


THE REV. JAMES 


(QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE 


There was a man sent from -God, . His 
mame was James H, Ballagh, and he was 
sent from God to Japan in 1861, when it 
was a high act of faith and courage to go 
out as a missionary to that country. For 
more than two hundred years it had been 
a capital offense there to propagate the 
Christian religion. By public placards, 
by monthly and.yearly reports, and by 
periodical mass meetings for denouncing 
it and defiling its symbols, it had been 
drilled into the consciousness of every 
Japanese that it was a vile and evil thing 
to be a Christian. The menavho formed 
the little pioneer band of missionaries 
literally took their lives in their hands in 
making so dangerous and, humanly speak- 
ing, so hopeless an attempt. 

Faith and courage, however, were gifts 
in which young James H., Ballagh, then 
twenty-eight or nine years of age, excelled, 


y 


Miss.Mary A. Vornholt, a member of 
the Japan Mission of the Reformed Church 
in the United States anda teacher in the 
Miyagi Girls’ School, Sendai, passed 
away at her home there shortly before 
midnight on March 2nd of paralysis of 
the heart, after an illness of malignant 
diphtheria dating from February 2oth. 

Funeral services were held in the chapel 
of the Miyagi Girls’ School and at the 
Nibancho Church on the afternoon of 
March 4th. Interment was made at the 
Kitayama Cemetery in the suburbs of 
Sendai. 

She was the only daughter of the late 
Rev. Edward M. Vornholt and is surviv- 
ed by her aged mother and three brothers, 
who live at Madison, Wisconsion. The 
Rev, Daniel Burghalter, D.D,, who, as 
one of the two field secretaries of the 


Board of Foreign Missions of the Reform- 
ed Church in the United States, visited 
Japan and China.in the summer and fall 
of 1919, is her mother’s brother. She 
was born May 23, 1892, graduated from 
the State Normal School .of Wisconsin, 
taught school fora time at|Lacrosse, Wis- 
consion, and arrived in Japan on Septem- 
ber 15, 1918. After a-year of study at the 
Japanese Language School in Tokyo, she 
began her work as a teacher of English 
and foreign cooking in the Miyagi Girls’ 
School in September 1919. 

By her gentle, modest, unassuming 
character, she had endeared herself to all 
who knew her. The Mission to which 
she belonged has lost a worker of great 
promise and the Miyagi Girls’ School a 
very faithful teacher, 


H. BALLAGH, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER ”) 


and they remained his most marked 
characteristics until he had become the 
Nestor of the more than one thousand 
Protestant missionaries in. Japan, the man 
usually referred to: with affection and re- 
verence as ‘‘ Father Ballagh.” He was 
no man’s echo, and held his tongue 
at no man’s command. He was not 
afraid to advocate unpopular ideas. Very 
early in his missionary career he and 
his friend, the late Dr. David Thompson, 
of the Presbylerian Church, urged that 
the denominational. divisions of America 
should not be unnecessarily reproduced 
in Japan. Influenced by the similar stand 
of Dr. Talmage, of the Amoy Mission, 
they insisted that the converts in Japan 
should be organized into a united church, 
independent of any organic relation to 
American ecclesiastical control. This 
principle is widely accepted and acted 
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re Ga but’so broad-minded a view 
was revolutionary when these two young 
missionaries stood for it ir Japan. 

‘The student of missions in Japan finds 
three groups of young’ men who became 
Christian leaders, and whose influence is 
still potent in moulding the forms of 
Christianity in that country. They are 
the Kumamoto Band, the Sapporo Band, 
and the Yokohama Band. The young 
men of the first band were inflenced by 
Captain Janes, and becamé the leaders’ of 
the Kumiai, or Congreational Churches. 
Some of them also, sad’ to say, became 
the Jeaders in introducing the extreme 
liberal or Unitarian tendencies which have 
done such serious injury to Japan. The 
Sapporo group was led by a remarkable 
American in government employ at the 
Agricultural College in Sapporo Professor 
Clark, and the outstanding,personality of 
that group today is Mr. Uchimura, very 
conservative and Scriptural in his 
theology, but indifferent or hostile to 
church life. Both of these groups have 
made valuable contributions to the re- 
ligidus life of Japan, but neither possessed 
the capacity to lay firm foundatlons for a 
permanent evangelical church organiza- 
tion, ‘That was reserved for the Yoko- 
hama Band, a group of young men from 
which have come Mr. Uemura, the 
leading pastor of the Church of Christ in 
Japan, Dr. Ibuka, of the Meiji Gakuin, 
and the late Bishop Honda, of the Method- 
ist Church. 

The winning and training of this group 
was not the work of any single man, but 
with it Dr. Ballagh had much to do, It 
was under his leadership that the first Pro- 
testant Church in Japan was organized, 
His own contribution to this movement 
was largely on the emotional side, and 
this remained his strongest point through- 
out his service in Japan. He had not the 
courtly bearing, the keen intellect, the 
political sagacity, and the elegant com- 
mand of the vernacular which distingu- 
ished Dr. Verbeck; the capacity for 
sustained and laborious desk work which 
made Dr. Hepburna great lexicographer ; 
the unusual pedagogical gifts of Dr. 
Brown; or the organizing and executive 
abilities of the “ missionary statesman.” 
He did his work by the gifts of faith, 
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love'and prayer, and very gteat gifts they 
were. These gifts combined to quality 
him in rate measure for an appeal 
tothe emotional side of his audiences. 
If happened often that men who’ did 
not understand clearly what the speaker 
said were deeply moved by his man- 
ifest sincerity and profound emotion, It 
was a‘ gift which many a missionary has 
envied him. It is said of Dr. Horace G. 
Underwood, the famous missionary who 
laid the feGiidaGdins of the Presbyterian 
work in Korea, that, coming as a young 
man to Yokohama, and noting the re- 
action of the audiences to the various 
kinds of preaching, he prayed that he 
might learn to move men as Dr. Ballagh 
did. 

Father Ballagh had many friends 
among the Japanese. He loved them, 
and won their love. No doubt when the 
news of his death is published in Japan 
many public and private tributes to his 
memory will show this to be the case. 
Often he would walk many miles over 
the hills to call upon an old friend, or 
upon the children or grand-children of 
such a friend. In his own mission and 
among the missionaries at large he was 
regarded with affection and reverence. 
Often have I seen him come into a con- 
ference of missionaries of various de- 
nominations, and have seen him escorted 
to the platform, while all present remained 
standing until he had taken his seat. Nor 
was. there anything artificial or formal 
about such a demonstration. We did it 
from’ the “heart. ' He had come out to 
Japan long before most of us were born. 
He was the last of the pioneers who had 
risked their lives to lay the foundations 
upon which we were building, and we 
delighted to do him honor, 

It was a very different Japan which 


Dr. Ballagh left last. summer upon his 


return to America from the Japan in 
which he landed nearly sixty years before. 
Then, it was a country just emerging 
from a long seclusion, still under a feudal 
government, without international trade 
or military power; an object of interest 
to curio collectors, missionaries and 
tourists, but to no one else. Least of all 
was it an object of fear, for it had no 
army or navy or diplomatic corps, o 
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any influence whatever in the councils. of 
Europe. And now? Its flag is on every 
sea, its commerce is still advancing by 
leaps and bounds, its military and naval 
power is the dread of many, and it is 
officially recognized as:one of the five 
“Principal Allied and Associated Powers,”’ 
who have partitioned and distributed the 
world as they saw fit. Nay, more, it is 
one of the four chief powers who have 
united to form a League of Nations, and 
who are waiting to see whether thie 
United States is going. to join them in the 
first great attempt to establish permanent 
peace and justice in the earth, 

In all this Dr. Ballagh was keenly in- 
terested, and that not merely as an intelli- 
gent spectator, but as one who felt him- 
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self an actor in the drama,.oene who had. 
a share in influencing the destinies of the, 
nations. For he was a great intercessor... 
What most of us accept in theory, but 

somehow find it difficult really to believe, 

was a part of his very life; namely, that. 
a man in prayer is in partnership with 

God in directing the affairs of the universe. 

Once or twice he has asked mé to come. 
apart and pray with him for the victorious 

issue of some great conflict for right- 

eousness that was raging in some distant, 
portion of the world, and when one heard 

Father Ballagh pray it was easier to be- 

lieve that the destinies of nations are after 

all settled not so much in the councils of 
statesmen as in the place where a believ- 

ing man is closeted with God. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


In February, the Business Manager of 
the ‘ JapAN Evanceuist,”’ Mr. Johns, 
Manager of the Kyo Bun Kwan, submit 
ted to the Board of Editors of the 
magazine a financial statement. Thi’ 
statement, in brief, showed that it was 
costing an average of Ven 4.19 a year to 
publish one subscription, while the sub- 
scription price still remained Yen 3. 
The matter demanded immediate atten- 
tion, 

The Baard of Editors, who have 
nothing to do with the business manage 
ment of the magazine, reported the matter 
to the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Federated 
Missions. 

The following has been received :— 

Osaka, Japan. 
April 5th, 1920. 

Managing Editor, 


“JAPAN EvANGELISI,” Tokyo. 


Dear Mr. Walser :— 


At our Executive Meeting last Friday, 
the matters contained in your com- 
munication of some days ago were con- 
sidered. 

Regarding the deficit of the Kyo Bun 


Kwan, and the business end of the 
magazine, the following action was 
taken :— 


“The Executive felt that, in view of 
the increased cost of materials and wages 
in Japan, it was only proper that the 
subscription price of the magazine should 
be raised, as all other publications have 
increased their rates recently, it was 
voted therefore to authorize the Editors, 
in consultation with the Kyo Bun Kwan, 
to raise the yearly subscription price to 
Four Yen in Japan, and proportionately 
for sv‘ scriptions from abroad; and 


further, it was suggested that, as far as 
possible, this increase become effective 
from January 1 of the current year, 
appealing to subscribers who may have 
already paid their subscriptions to add 
the extra amount in view of the present 
exigency.’ 

Will you therefore kindly take up this 
matter with your Board of Editors and 
the Kyo Bun Kwan at an early date?... 


PROPOR Hwee aro Eee E RTE Oe COs Eee Fs Fee OeeEEeeesesE 


With best genes for your good work, 
I remain, Sincerely Yours, 
GEORGE FULTON 
Sec’y Conf. Fed. Missions Exec. Com. 


On May 17th, in accord with these 
directions, the Board of Editors met in 
consulation with Mr. Johns of the Kyo 
Bun Kwan, and voted to concede to this 
request of the owners of the magazine, 
the Conference of Federated Missions; 
that the subscription rate be raised to 
Four Yer in Japan. 

Paper, instead of becoming cheaper is 
still ona rise, due to a world shortage. 
Printer’s wages have about doubled over 
the rate of a year ago. At the beginning 
of this year we were unable to foresee the 
great increase in the price of paper, 
which took place in February and March 
of this year. There is no indication at 
all that either the price of paper or the 
rate of printers’ wages will decline for 
some time to come. 

Therefore we appeal to those of our 
readers who have already paid the sub- 
scription price of Yer 3. for the current 
year to send to the Kyo Bun Kwan 
(Furikae Chokin, Tokyo 11357) the 
extra necessary Yen 1. 

H. W. Joxns, Business Manager. 


T. D. Watser, Managing Editor. 


Socializing the Virtues 

Just as it is psychologically possible for 
a single person to hold divergent and in- 
consistent views at one and the same time 
in different ‘compartments ”’ of his mind, 
so it is possible for one to approve of cor- 
porate conduct which personally seems 
abhorrent. To steal a loaf of bread from 
a poor man is abominable, a “sin,” to 
most of us, But to steal a sphere of in- 
fluence, a concession, an island, is often 
justified. We all hate murderers, But 
long hours, dangerous machinery, unsan- 
itary conditions, war, are justified, Noth- 
ing is more important in these days than 
the socialization of the Christian virtues. 
If we are to have the international mind 
we must practice internationally what we 
recognize personally as Christian. If we 
are to see the Kingdom of God come in 
power we must make it come by living its 
life in all our relations, personal, social, 
internationa’, 

We are often tem: ted to condone in our 
surroundings what we have to recognize 
asa part of ‘‘civilization.” Because the 
West has the white-slave traffic, we feel 
weak in condemning it in the East. Be- 
cause our native countries have enriched 
themselves by exploiting weaker peoples 
we feel that we cannot speak out on the 
great questions here and now. Because 
capitalism has squeezed occidental peoples 
we are silent in the face of its growing 
oppression in the orient, 

Dare we not be Christians? Can we 
not rise above the consciousness of our 
group and speak for God and righteous- 
ness? Can we not take the side of justice 
against injustice, for its own sake. If we 
connot then our Christianity needs a re- 
' birth. When Christianity becomes sec- 
tional in its ethical and spiritual interests 
itis fit neither for the land nor for the 
dung-hill. God will reject it and give his 
vineyard to others. No “ glorious past,” 
no high-sounding ecclesiastical privileges, 
can save us from this fate. It is the 
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"veritable and historically verifiable Word 


of God, In these days when the peoples 
of the world are so inevitably brought 
together, the only solution there can be 
for the social antagonisms engendered, is 
for Christians to apply in the wider rela- 
tions of our social, industrial and interna- 
tional life, those virtues which until now 
have been recognized as Christian in per- 
sonal, family and community  relation- 
ships. 


‘Bible Study by Indirection” 

It is very difficult to stimulate any 
active interest in Bible study in our 
schools and churches. What interest 
there is turns out to be sporadic and 
superficial, There are few adult classes 
in our church Schools, which according 
to popular conviction are for children 
only. 

There are many reasons for this. The 
Bible is a ‘foreign’? book, a translation, 
Its great precepts and ideals are imbedded 
in social and national situations that have 
to be carefully studied. The whole back- 
ground is strange and hard to understand 
without special help, The truth itself is 
often presented in such phraseology that 
without special knowledge or training it 
is impossible to. comprehend it. The 
times and interests with which it 
deals seem far away in both time and 
space. 

But the people of our churches are in- 
terested in their own daily problems, and 
in the questions growing out of family 
and community life. In at least one case 
that we know of great interest was shown 
in Bible study through the use made 


_of biblical material in dealing with con- 


crete problems growing out of the lives of 
the members of the, class. The Bible is 
rich in material dealing with problems 
similar to these found in any social 
group. ‘To make these group problems 
the center of interest and select biblical 
material that will lead to a lively discus 
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sion and a possible just and Christian 
solution, may stimulate interest in Bible 
study for its own sake. Knowledge is 
valuable only so far as it is useful, and to 
use the Bible rather than to “study ”’ it 
may lead to such an experience of its 
usefulness that it will become a constant 
companion. Is not that what the writer 
of the Ephesian letter meant when he 
called the Word of God the sword of the 
Spirit? It is “instrumental ’’ in accom- 
plishing the work of the Kingdom. It is 
a powerful sword waiting to be used on 
some definite, attacking enemy who 
threatens our manhood and womanhood. 
Let us get at the enemy,—zw7th the 
Word. 


“Go and Lo!” 

“My Father worketh even until now, 
and I work.” These significant words 
indicate the Master’s attitude toward the 
great historical forces working around 
him, and his justification for working on 
the Sabbath Dayin seeming opposition to 
the teaching of Moses. After all, the fact 
that God was working, and was willing to 
work through him, was ample justification 


THE MOTION PICTURE 


Amonc the factors producing social 
change in most Japanese cities is the 
motion picture. The psychical effects 
and fourfold growth of the business dur- 
ing the past year has created a problem 
worthy the study of social and religious 
workers in this country. There is little 
question that the photo-play may be a 
source of harm or good according to the 
character of the play, the circumstances 
under which it is shown and the nature of 
the company witnessing the film. It is 
needless to say that until the present 
“the movie’’ has been operated chiefly 
as a money making proposition and has 
derived its popularity chiefly from its 
novelty and sensation. However, it was 
gratifying to some of us who saw the work 
ofthe Y.M.C.A. and American Committee 
on Public Information in Siberia, to know 
that a ‘‘ Movie Program” could be suc- 
cessfully operated for educational and 
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for his healing on the “sacred” day’ 
when that work was the doing of good to 
man. As in those days, so to-day, there 
are those who can conceive only of a God 
who “worked” in Bible times. Zhen he 
was interested in social, political, and 

‘Jewish national questions, and revealed 
Himself through prophets who dealt in a 
very concrete way with the then ‘‘ ques- 
tions of the day.” But that was 
“sacred”’ history. We must xow 
worship that God who worked ¢hen, As 
if God could be more interested in what 
he did in Palestine two thousand years 
ago than in what he is doing in Japan to- 
day! ‘Go. and lo! J am 
with you.’ The presence of the Master 
can be felt best and most deeply by those 
who are working with him in co-operation 
with the great historical forces, to establish 
the Kingdom. Jesus arraigned the 
Pharisees for worshipping an “ absent ”’ 
God. But what does he think of us 
who revere past times and places more 
than the moving presentt hrobbing with 
all the vitality of the Divine Presence, 
waiting for our allegiance and co-opera- 
tion? 


A COMMUNITY FORCE 


philanthropic ends. It occurred to us at 
that time that here was an instrument 
which if properly supervised might prove 
most valuable in our work for the Japan- 
ese people. We cannot adopt it however 
without carefully examining the nature 
of its appeal, its liabilities and assets. 

In the first place its psychical effects 
are outstanding. They must be carefully 
studied and harnessed if the “ Movie” is 
to become a practical method of stimulat- 
ing social progress. Obviously its first 
appeal is to the surface sense of sight. 
No one picture or series of pictures is 
shown long enough at a time to permit 
study, comparison or artistic impress. 
Only the casual Cook’s Tours like im- 
pression of a receding panorama can be 
formed. A newspaper headline reading 
type of mind is developed. This tends to 
destroy a taste for worth while reading 
and emphasizes a demand for the 
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unusual and sensational. Real learning 
is not gotten by pictures flitting post 
the eye at the rate of two hundred per 
minute. Again the conditions under 
which these visual gymnastics are per- 
formed are highly conducive to emotional 
excess. The performance takes place in 
a darkened room. A lighted canvass is 
placed at a mesmeric angle above the 
eyes of the audience and the monotonous 
drumming of the piano or orchestra 
tends to render an audience highly 
susceptible to hypnotism. To this is added 
the emotionalizing influence of like 
minded individuals responding to the 
same stimulae at the same time. And 
this stimulation is rendered more power- 
ful because it represents the same kind of 
people as the audience in action. It 
takes them through the real flesh and 
blood struggles of achievement. So to 
speak, it picks the audience up and lets 
it see itself in action This process limits 
mental control and furthers impulsive 
imitation. This, in turn, tends to spread 
and intensify in geometrical progression 
with disasterous results unless checked 
by established custorn or a liberal 
sprinkling of intellectual members of the 
audience. The motion picture therefore 
appeals to both direct and _ indirect 
suggestibility with the possibility of 
dangerous social results, 

In the second place, and no less 
important than the conditions under 
which the film is displayed, is the charac- 
ter of the scenario itself. Thus far three 
main classes of subjects have appeared : 
the Action Photoplay, the Intimate 
Photoplay and the Splendor Photoplay. 
The first includes those films which take 
for their exciting force the attainment of 
some piece of property, some position or 
a woman’s love. Various protagonists 
and antagonists may struggle for any one 
or all of these goals with a great deal of 
action and excitement. The second is 
made up of those pictures which give a 
close up view of life: a scene in some 
Office, living room, or factory where the 
heart throbs of life are made visable; 
the trials of working for a factory boss 
of the old school; the pranks of joyful 
children in a home; and the mental 
struggles of a country’s leader in war 
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time are relived in the minds of the 
audience. The third group is those films 
which show the splendor of great as- 
semblies of people, massive mountains, 
expansive seas or lofty cathedrals. 
They take advantage of the herd instinct 
in us all, causing us to identify ourselves 
with the crowd whose actions we are 
witnessing. It stirs our feelings of 
reverence and awe in the presence of 
natural expanses. And it awakens the 
sentiments of wonder and devotion in the 
presence of time honored, lofty cathedrals. 
Very often these films have some love 
scene lugged into them for the purpose 
of variety and climax. These things are 
obviously out of place and weaken the 
whole film, Yet until the scenario writer 
is persuaded to produce for artistic and 
cultural reasons this sort of thing will 
doubtless be continued. Under these 
heads then we have the meat of the 
“movie” program with its possibilities 
for good or harm. 

In the third place, both the degree of 
emotional response and the character of 
the film shown depends upon the kind 
of audience witnessing the play. An 
educated audience may respond in one 
way to a given appeal, while an un- 
educated one may react in just the 
opposite direction. And all photoplay 
producers know that it is useless to offer 
a play that will not sell. Is the average 
Japanese audience, therefore, sufficiently 
sophisticated to make worth while the 
presentation of cultural and philanthropic 
scenarios? It is commonly known that 
a crowd of Japanese people are very 
responsive. Fads of all kinds quickly 
spread in this country. One day we 
hear ‘Safety First’? sung out on every 
side and the next we may be seriously 
embarassed by some railway employee 
trying out the new found doctrine of 
“Sabotage.” Japan is known as the 
great adaptive and imitative nation. Her 
people are fond of the drama, the sensa- 
tional side show and the game method of 
performing a task. Because of past home 
training and the present educational 
system an imitative rather than a reflec- 
tive type of mind has been developed. 
And again the great curiosity for any- 
thing new or foreign and a determination 
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not to be outdone by anybody makes a 
Japanese audience exceptionally suscep- 
tible to the baneful as well as the 
beneficial influences of the motion 
picture. 

Undoubtedly the photoplay offers the 
social and religious worker in Japan both 
a challenge and an opportunity. The 
present “movie” programs of the 
various theatres must be brought under 
better influences at the peril of social and 
moral deterioration. One interested in 
the salvation of a community cannot turn 
his back upon this fact, This cannot be 
done by openly opposing it. It must be 
encouraged into the right channels, If 
this is done it has possibilities for very 
great good indeed. Through taking 
advantage of the psychical setting, under 
which the play is shown most powerful 
moral and Christian suggestion may be 
passed over into social action. Intellec- 
tual activity may be stimulated instead of 
retarded. The seating of the audience, 
the speed of the film, and the choice of 
subjects could be arranged to provoke 
both sane emotion and thought. It is 
quite possible to develop films which 
appeal to the imagination through 
making intervals in time and situation and 
allowing the mind to fill in the possible 
events, Streams of worth while thought 
may be started by the presentation of 
some historical event and suggesting how 
these events might have developed had 
conditions been ripe for them. A taste 
for poetry, painting, sculpture and 
philosophy could be developed in similar 
ways. The best of ancient and modern 
classics could be given flesh and blood 
and relived before our eyes. The Action 
Photoplay would naturally draw its 
subjects from sculpture where dramatic 
appeal is displayed at its best. Where 
could we find better subjects for 
dramatization than in ‘The Call to 
Arms” over the Arc de Triumph in 
Paris, ‘‘ The Laocoon.” in the Vatican, 
“ The Statue of Lincoln” by Borglum or 
“The Bacchante ’ by F. MacMonnies in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Classic 
subjects are already being dramatized by 
MacNiel in ‘‘ The SunVow ” and Curtis 
in ‘‘The Land of the Head Hunters,” 
Worth while action plays can also be 
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drawn from the rich field of Japanese 
history and art. The Intimate Photoplay 
would logically draw its subjects from 
the field of painting and poetry. Here 
the customs, home life and personal 
philosophies are revealed most clearly. 
Such studies as Gilbert Stuarts’ ‘‘ Portrait. 
of Washington,’ VanDyke’s, ‘ James 
Stuart,” George DeForest Bush’s, 
“Fireside Scenes’ or Brouwer’s ‘ Sing- 
ing Party”’ are capable of being re- 
produced by the Kinemategraph with 
telling effect. And again the Splendor 
Photoplay may produce intellectual and 
spiritual emotion by reproducing scenes 
of masses of people in action. The 
Vitagraph Company has produced the 
remarkable play, ‘‘ The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” and Griffith’s has 
produced “Judith of Bethulia.” The 
former shows Julia Ward Howe and 
President Lincoln deeply grieved over 
the few who were enlisting in the 
Northern armies for the freedom of the 
slaves. Then it shows Julia Ward 
Howe’s dream as it developed step by 
step from the birth of Christ “ beyond 
the sca’”’ to the youths of America dying 
to set the black man free. The latter 
shows Judith a devout widow in the 
Assyrian camp praying for her city. 
All the dash and splendor of ancient 
Babylon and Egyptian art ate brought 
before the eye. The patriotism of a 
woman who could save her people is 


vividly portayed and the culture of a lost . 


civilization is again resurrected. And 
“The Death of Thomas Becket”’ has been 
dramatized to reveal the magnificence of 
the Canterbury Cathedral, the vital 
concern toa people of religion and the 
reverence that should be attached to 
things of God. Sucha play might goa 
long way in explaining to the Japanese a 
bit of Church history and helping them to- 
understand why foreigners think as they 
do regarding religious matters. 

Such productions merely suggest ‘the 
great field of social and _ religious. 
endeavor, which is yet to be photo- 
graphed and displayed. Yet enough has 
already been done for us to begin the 
experiment of stimulating social reform 
through the ‘movie.’ The Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures in New York. 
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has established a Social Service Depart- 
ment which undertakes to help select and 
supply programs on social and religious 
subjects for any community desiring 
them. And within the past few days 
we have heard that a company for the 
production and supply of the best educa- 
tional and philanthropic films has been 
organized in Tokyo, with offices in the 
National Y.M.C.A. building. We have 
heard enough about this company to 
believe that it would take any practical 
suggestions from missionaries or other 
people interested in social uplift. It 
wishes to know what such people would 
like to see presented in their local com- 
munities. And it would appreciate being 
informed of the best sources at home 
where such films are produced. Experi- 
ments with some of the larger, well 
advertised films indicate that Japanese 
audiences would quickly respond to the 
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would no doubt gladly welcome any 
suggestions regarding quality films which 
can be procured. Th-y might even 
work with a missionary in making up a 
program of desirable films for the coming 
year. And if some of the missions in a 
local community could club together and 
purchase a machine, it is quite likely that 
arrangement could be made with these 
managers and the Tokyo Supply House 
for exchange of educational, social and 
religious films. If such cooperation 
could be effected a whole new field would 
be opened to us for work in improving 
international relations, fighting the liquor 
traffic, organizing health societies, im- 
proving factory conditions and leading 
people to understand the true message 
of Christianity. 


T. E. Jones. 


IDOLATRY 


(CHRISTIANIZING JAPANESE Customs) 


Once in talking with a Buddhist Priest 
on the subject of idolatry he defended it 
on the ground that the image is not the 
god but the representation of an attribute 
of the god and he seemed to be able to 
name a god to represent every concept of 
the Christian God. An illustration he 
used was the letter from a friend which 
makes one cry for joy or sorrow. ‘The 
letter is not your friend nor is the ink; 
they are but instruments for revealing to 
you the heart of your friend. Just so 
idolatry is the instrument for revealing 
the heart of the god to man. Man must 
see what he is worshipping, either ina 
material figure concretely or after the 
manner of you Christians with concrete 
words expressing abstract ideas,” (‘‘ Per- 
haps the hymn beginning “Lord, we 
come before thee now”’ is an instance of 
the priest’s idea.) And indeed does not 
the Christian pastor remind his flock con- 
stantly of the danger of thinking that 
religion is a matter for Sunday and the 
church building? So that this point at 
least was well taken, 


On the religious side as in all phases of 
man’s life the physical or visible appeals 
first. An immense building or a big man 
attracts the notice of children long before 
the ideal or spiritual concepts have begun 
to function. In Christendom the Roman 
Church with its highly decorated altar 
aad its crucifix makes a popular appeal to 
those who want to see what they are 
worshipping, The Roman Catholic will 
tell you that while he does bow before the 
cross he does not stop there, for that is 
only an aid to help him picture his 
Saviour, 

To one who had been trained to think 
that the idol was god to these people and 
that nothing deeper was in their thoughts 
and that all the idols meant the same 
thing, this discussion was an eye opener. 
This study is an effort to get at the real 
meaning of idolatry. We shail not deal 
with the lowest form of idolatry, where 
the actual image is used in a magical way 
to bring victory over enemies when taken 
out into the battlefield like the Ark of 
old, but shall try to see what is the con- 


cept protrayed and if there is a similarity 
of concepts between these gods of Japan 
and the attributes of the one true God as 
He has come down through Judaism. 

For the purpose of this study we shall 
confine ourselves to the idols found in the 
Tenno Temple, Tennoji, Osaka. This 
temple is devoted to the worship of the 
Four Kings of the Heavens, that is, the 
gods of the four points of the compass. 
At the approach to every temple in Japan, 
by the way, are seen two of these four as 
the guardian gods at whom paper wads 
are thrown to see if the gods are pro- 
pitious, The selection of which two of 
the four is used is usually a matter of the 
artist’s choosing and not of functioning. 
In these two images we see the ever pre- 
sent struggle between good and evil, light 
and darkness, male and female. For it 
will be observed that one of the images 
has the mouth open and the other shut. 
Which is the male and which is the 
female? is the question asked by fore- 
igners or perhaps they conclude that the 
one with the mouth open is the female, 
for women have the reputation of being 
good talkers, which reminds me of the 
story of the man married to the scolding 
wife who woke up and asked his wife if 
she was “atitagainor yet?” But Japan 
is the land of opposites so we find that the 
male has his mouth open for he alone has 
the right to speak, and women must keep 
silent in the temple. 

These great images show also a relic of 


the idea of the physical greatness of the 


gods, when the ideal must be head and 
shoulders above his fellows like Saul of 
old. The huge straw sandals, extra large 
leather shoes and many tools of a variety 
of trades offered to the gods indicate 
the effort to show the greatness of the 
god. 

Let us examine these four gods closer 
even though they ave hideous and see what 
they can possibly teach the people. This 
hideousness is an attempt to portray a face 
which they who commit sin will fear and 
which will turn them from their evil ways, 
says the guide. Have you ever thought 
how greata part fear has played in the 
religion of hundreds of Christians, through 
‘the centuries? Itis only recently that 
he horrors of hell have ceased to occupy 
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the greater part of the evangelistic sermon 
of the Christian preacher. 

Tamonten, isthe god of the Northern 
heaven of the Buddhist world, and trans- - 
lated means, much hearing god, or the 
god who can hear all things even to the 
silent thoughts of man. In his right hand 
is a spear, the sermon spear which can 
separate the finest kind of evil. In the 
left hand is usually a pagoda, to teach the 
various stages of life and the need of the 
teaching of Buddha to help man overcome 
evil, Under his feet are the demons he 
has overcome from hearing the sermons 
of Wyorai. His reddish hair indicates 
that he is after the evil in the world, his 
dark green face with bulging eyes and 
firm mouth shows that he means to have 
vengeance on the wicked. His work is 
in charge of the evil angels and now has 
come to function as the Buddhist god 
who will bring destruction to all evil 
teaching and non Buddhistic religions, 
His fame spread in China at the time when 
being taken out to battle he brought 
victory. Ever since he has been called 
the God of War. 

Jikokuten, is the god of the Western He- 
avens and his work as his name indicates is 
to protect the country. His gentle face and 
manners show him as the supplement to 
Tamonten, for he is known as being gener- 
ous and merciful toward allimankind. As 
a good king is first patient with the erring 
and then strict, the long slender spear in 
his left hand shows that justice must 
finally prevail, Mercy shall be tried and 
if that fails justice must be meted out to 
unrepentant wrong doers. 

Zochoten, is the god of the Southern 
Heavens and his work is to teach and 
guide the world until good shall prevail, 
his name being translated means, increas- 
ing long good. This image bears the 
fierce spear of the Zammonten in his right 
hand and the slender spear of Sikokuten 
in the left, teaching that righteousness i is 
increased by mercy and justice working 
together to overcome evil. The demons 
under his feet are very conspicuous, as 
an object lesson to wrong doers teaching 
that evil has been overthrown and good 
will verily gain the final victory. 

Komokuten, is the god of the Eastern 
Heavens. His name and his wide eyes 
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ndicate that his function is to see and 
make manifest the evil which is in the 
world. He holds'a spear in his right 
hand and a long rope to bind the wicked 
in the other. At WVara in the same build- 
ing with the Dazbutsu he is represented as 
the recording god, being able to see even 
the wicked thoughts of men and _ record- 
ing them, teaching that man must control 
his life until he does not even think 
evil thoughts, for while he may be 
able to hide evil thoughts from his fellows 
he can not deceive the gods. Also teach- 
ing our guide says, that evil thinking is 
the cause of much suffering in this world. 
The scroll and fude held in his hands show 
him as the recording god. His tongue is 
of silver for his is skillful in debate to 
convince men of their sins. 

The demons under each of these images 
is intended as a vivid picture of the final 
victory of right and reminds us of the 
words “until Satan is trampled under 
foot.” 

Fudo San, is another image who 
teaches also of the overthrow of evil. 
His name means “immovable,” and he is 
represented as being unchangeable in his 
attitude toward evil of all forms and in- 
sisting on the cultivation of enduring 
virtue. (His popular work consists in 
giving victory to. those who call upon 
him, and as each of the contending sides 
believes his own cause just and the other 
side wrong, various opposing appeals are 
often made to him for victory. /udo is 
usually the middle one of three images, 
the other two being his two servants ; and 
the three will certainly give the impres- 
sion that they hate something with a 
mighty hate. So strong is his hatred 
and power over evil said to be that should 
he come into the world, all the evil and 
wicked men would disappear in the 
twinkling of an eye; and the other gods 
unite ina struggle tokeep /udo San from 
destroying the wicked until all men have 
a chance to turn from their wicked, ways, 
a sort of Universal salvation. 

Amida, the- peaceful image of Buddha 
isin every temple. Some of these are 
made of wood, some of stone, some of 
metal but most interesting to the writer 
are those made from meta! mixed with the 
ashes of the dead which have been left in 
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the temple in lieu of burying. These are 
called Kotsu-botoke, bone Buddha. The 
teaching of all the faces is the same, Ze. 
inward peace, gained by rising above all 
that is earthly. This lesson is taught also 
in the life of the founder for peace of soul 
and inner unity and freedom were his 
supreme aims, 

Another lesson taught by the image of 
Amida is found in the position of the 
hands, and though they differ slightly in 
various images the teaching is the same, 
z.é. the overcoming of physical tiredness, 
or, that self-control which never loses its 
poise. Inthe Christian life we gain this 
in the living with people who get on our 
nerves and “ make us tired,” and if we 
can only serve them until we have learned 
to love and appreciate them we have 
attained Christ's zdea/ o! forgiving seventy 
times seven. Well has Buckham put it in 
his great book on Mysticism and Modern 
Life, «‘ There is the neverending discipline 
of learning to get on with people, adapting 
oneself in love to all the faults, idiosyn- 
crasies, and notions that differ from'! our 
own, in the people about you. ‘ The Art 
of Living Together’ produces many a 
human masterpiece and many a consum- 
mate artist.” 

The third lesson is from the eye in the 
forehead, which represents spiritual insight 
which Buddha gained after the Indian 
devil Mara had tried toentrap him. This 
subjective consciousness of overcoming is 
seen in all religions and is a goal toward 
which all ought to attain. This is gained 
by some earlier than others but the need 
for inward victory over sin is worthy of 
attainment. Buddha sought itin a unified 
personality whereas Christ teaches us that 
it is attainable in the perfection of the 
individual elements of the personal life. 

The fourth lesson is that taught by the 
fact of the image resting on the lotus 
flower which blooms in the midst of the 
filth of the ugly pond. This is to en- 
courage men to seek the higher life while 
in the midst of the sin, sorrow and suffer- 
ing of the world, or, being in the world 
but not of it. 

These four lessons at least are taught in 
a study of the life of the founder of 
Buddhism and inthe image of Amida, 
Here we see a striking contrast. Buddha 
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sought to attain to these virtues by nega- 
tion of all life’s activities, or self-decom- 
position ; whereas Jesus taught that these 
lessons are, to be learned by meeting all 
life’s problems in unselfish service for 
others, or by the development of the 
social consiousness. 

Flotet is one of the seven gods of 
happiness but in the Buddhist world he 
is called Miroku Butsu. However in 
Tennoji, he functions in a very different 
way to give happiness than is usually 
found in descriptions of these gods. The 
story goes that once when on earth he 
called a crying child to him and was able 
to suckle it, so that ever since he has 
functioned as the god of suckling infancy, 
giving happiness to barren Sarahs and 
keeping the home safe by giving plenty of 
nourishing milk to the nursing mothers 
who callupon him. The anxious ex- 
pectant monther buys of the priest a 
tablet picturing a mother with bared and 
over flowing breast, and offers her prayer 
to the god; she comes again after her child 
is born bringing her treasured tablet to 
leave at the shrine asa pledge of her con- 
tinued devotion in return for his continued 
blessing. Thus the thousands of tablets 
hanging from ceiling and walls indicate 
this god’s popularity. This popularity is 
due to the financial impossibility of keep- 
ing a wet nurse and wife under the same 
roof, for if the real mother is unable to 
nutse her child often she must go to 
make room for the wet nurse who has 
become more essential to the family. The 
picturing of these requests of the people 
has caused many an observer to remark 
that the gods must be “from Missouri,” 
evidently having to be shown what the 
people want. in Buddhism there is no 
paralled for Mary the Mother of God as 
is found in Roman Catholicism of southern 
Europe. The nearest to it is the function 
of this man-god. Every real mother, 
heathen or Christian, lives for and in her 
child and the god or the preacher who 
will help her raise her child is the god for 
her. The pastor who is interested in the 
children of the community’s families will 
have many mothersin his church and 
many children in his Sunday School. 

The Kinzo, a building teaching the 
round of life and of all things with its 
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wheel of Chinese Classics and its wide 
porch for those who wish to imbibe the 
spirit of the teaching of the sages hha 
three images in front, called /udai, Fayo 
and /ugen. This Chinese saint with his 
two sons teaches that men must be true to 
their vision, even as he was, for one day 
while fishing he saw a vision of an angel 
sent to call him to become a saviour 
of men, so he immediately left his 
net and started to prepare himself for 
his life’s work. Working at night at his 
studies and assisting his father in the day 
time he soon became known for his 
wisdom, and the ruling Chinese Emperor 
erected not a library but a temple to hold 
the books which he had read so that 
others might read them also. Much 
learning seems to have had a bad effect 
on the religious life of the people for he 
soon saw that too much emphasis was. 
placed on learning and not enough on 
spiritual development. Another story has 
it that though the ignorant were unable to 
read the difficult books some of them 
were able to gain the spiritual insight 
which he prized. Probably both the 
reading and the meditation had influence 
for he soon had a corridor built around 
the temple for the people who wanted to 
gain the spirit of the teaching. The 
teaching of this sage and his temple walks 
retninds us of the teaching of Scripture 
that ‘ the letter killeth but the spirit giveth 
life.’ 

Kami Ko Butsu, or the paper garment- 
ed Buddha, is the greatest Buddha of 
healing in Osaka. Every three years 
when his garments are changed a string 
of devotees come to have the paper gar- 
ments which have been in touch with the 
image put over their heads that they may 
absorb some of the god power clinging to 
them. At the 1919 ceremony over fifteen 
hundred people had this service performed 
for them by the three women in attend- 
ance. Needless to say many went away 
encouraged to feel that the god was on 
their side and some claimed to have been 
healed and miracles were accomplished. 
Christian Science will have to get up ear- 
ly if it wants to heal the devotees of this. 
shrine. Just where this image came from, 
is still a muted question, for some say that 
he is the Japanized Binzuru, the redfaced- 
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rednosed god of healing, which is famous 
all over Japan. His ‘healing influence is 
gained by the sufferer rubbing the image 
over the spot corresponding to his ailment 
and then himself over the ailing spot. 
Doubtless this magical healing does 
wonders for many of the afflicted. But 
in Osaka this practise is known to spread 
disease so Ainzguru is put back out of 
reach, except on festival days which seems 
rather inconsistent to us, for if it is dan- 
gerous for the daily hundreds to worship 
this god it would seem very much worse 
for the thousands on festival days. 
Binzuru is the image known to all 
foreigners as the god whose eyes, hands, 
head, and feet are worn off by the many 
worshippers. 

The Kami Ko Butsu, however, works 
in a more scientific and spiritual way for 
the people come with their names and 
troubles written on a sheet of paper, most 
of them having a drawing with the very 
spot marked and in many cases picturing 
the gender of the applicant. After hang- 
ing up the petition before the god, the 
worshipper offers his prayer for help, and 
taps the wooden hammers on the logs in 
front of the altar placed there to catch 
the crumbs of divinity falling in the 
prayers and in the answers passing be- 
tween the god and the worshippers. 
The afflicted spot is then tapped with the 
hammers. This alternate tapping of the 
log and the body brings results. A study 
of the petitions of these afflicted ones will 
show the longing and the need for a god 
with healing in his wings, and will strength- 
en the conviction that just as Jesus went 
about healing the sick and preaching to 
the poor, so must the Christian today go 
about healing the body, mind and soul. 

Senshu no Kwannon, or the Thousand 
Handed Goddess of Mercy is a most 
popular image in Japan. The famous 
long building in Kyoto with one thousand 
and one images is erected in honor of this 
goddess. It is thought that this Indian 
god is the reincarnation of or identical 
with the Japanese Sun Goddess and there- 
fore the reason for her popularity in 
Japan. This image though called 
“thousand handed ’”’ has in reality forty- 
two, which suggests twenty-one bodies. 
The number of the heads on the sides 
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(eleven) plus the one in the center make> 
twelve, this twelve and the twenty-on 
gives the number thirty-three, which’ 
multiplied by the number of images in the 
Kyoto building gives the name of the 
famous temple, the thirty three thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three, or in 
figurative language, it means the Temple 
of the All-powerful or Onnipotent One. 
Just as we say ‘‘ Lend a hand” and as 
hands stand for power to us, so also to 
the Oriental, hands stand for power, and 
so the goddess’ omnipotence is represent- 
ed by a thousand hands, Let it be noted 
that each hand holds atool. These tools 
taken together represent the forty-two 
trades of early Japan, a hand for each 
trade, and teach that whatever his trade, 
the goddess is able to reveal herself to the 
man who calls to her and with her great 
mercy help him. This is the Buddhist 
to teach a universal god, a god who has 
a hand, a heart, a head and the’ power to 
help each and all. 

It might be noted in passing that the 
trinity of the Buddhist world is the Amida 
standing for the peaceful ideal life, Sedshz 
Bosatsu representing all power and the 
Kwannon to teach men of the mercy of 
the gods toward men and their weak- 
nesses. 

Very similar to the Kwannon of the - 
Thousand Hands is the image of Wyorzn- 
kwannon, the infinite god of power and 
gtace. Ifthere is any difference it is in 
the fact that the goddess of mercy is an 
attempt to Japanize the Wyorinkwannon 
into Sexshu no Kwannon for there is no 
doubt about this image being an Indian 
contribution to the Japanese Pantheon, 
for it deals with the abstract world en- 
tirely. Inthe Senshu Kwannon’s hands 
afte the tools used by men every day but 
this Vyorin has only the implements of 
power and mercy needed by the gods in 
controlling men. This image has six 
hands, showing again the prominence of 
six in the pure Buddhistic teaching, such 
as the six gates to life and death, the six 
gates to and from Hades, the six days of 
the week for burial, etc. 

This Myovinkwannon has six hands, 
three on either side and as the left side is 
the more honored we shall begin there. 
In the upper left hand is held a small 
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mountain, called /uhen no yama, the un- 
changeable mountain of grace, sometimes 
called the Atkavi no yaa or mountain of 
light, teaching of the conquering power of 
the unchangeable grace of god. In the 
middle left hand is the full grown lotus 
flower to teach of the ideal life and state. 
In the lower left hand is the golden wheel 
which represents the wheel of the gods to 
cut out the evil in the hearts of men, with 
such fineness and mercy that the truly 
innocent shall not suffer. While mercy is 
pictured on the left side we notice that 
works is made prominent on the right. 
In the upper right hand is a pair of 
scales symbolizing righteous judgment, 
that is, justice is gained by weighing the 
motives and actions of men. In the 
middle right hand is the ball of grace for 
all mankind, teaching the need of the 
grace of the gods to conquer in this life. 
In the lower right hand is the rosary to 
denote the soul’s round of life, as taught 
in the doctrine of Karma, which is faith 
in the transmigration of the soul with its 
punishment of sin and reward of virtue. 
Our guide tells us that just as the Chris- 
tian on seeing the cross is reminded of 
Jesus and his sufferings so the Buddhist 
is reminded of the round of life on seeing 
the rosary. In the Myorinkwannon we 
_ see the longing for an infinite god, infinite 
in power and grace. 

Images of saints like those in the 
Catholic Church are seen every where, 
The most prominent are those who have 
died a slow death by abstaining from food 
while proclaiming the Vamu Amida Butsu. 
The image of Shotoku is in every city in 
Japan. He is the Constantine of Japanese 
Buddhism for he left his political opport- 
unities to his younger brother and became 
a priest at the time that Buddhism was 
gaining ground. Kobo Daishi or Kukai, 
ashe is sometimes called, is the great 
priest who did much to _ popularize 
Buddhism and gave to the Japanese the 
kana, their system of writing. He wasa 
religious reformer and much interested in 
civic righteousness. The images of these 
men who have attained add a human touch 
to the cold image world, for while most 
of the images are merely imaginations of 
artists, these men reaily do inspire, 

The three thousand images represent 
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the three rounds of life, teaching the three 
reigns of a thousand yearseach, and in 
this we see the Buddhist theory of the 
Millenium. The three periods are the 
past or the animal state, z.e. the reign of 
sin; the second, the present, or the man 
state, z.e., the conflict of evil and good; 
‘and third, the future or saint-hood with its 
victory over sin and the lusts of the flesh, 
These images are in various sizes in dif- 
ferent temples but the number three 
thousand identifies them. 

The smallest images the writer has seen 
are about one fourth of an inch high and 
are used asa fetish or charm. Those 
most frequently seen are Edzsu, the god of 
luck; Yotei, the god of happiness; and 
Daikoku, the god of wealth. 

As to just how Idolatry arose, his- 
torians are not agreed. In Japan the 
Emperor’s picture has been honored from 
time immemorial. At first it was a crude 
likeness which was sent to all parts of the 
Empire, so that the people might behold 
their king! Along with this picture went 
the story of his descent from the gods and 
of his divine rights. After the death of 
the Emperors these pictures were held 
over and honored and gradually the 
custom became actual worship of the 
dead Emperors. 

“ Picture reverence ’’ is now a patriotic 
rite in Japan, ason every holiday the 
school children gather in the school 
assembly hall or on the campus before 
the closed doors of a shrine. On the 
call of the soldier-teacher, the princi- 
pal opens the doors and the whole 
student body bows, originally in worship 
but now certainly only in reverence, much 
as the saluting of the flag in the American 
schools, 

Another view, and in all probability a 
half truth, is that men cunning with the 
hands made images of the dead Emperors 
or heroes, of course zdealizing them, 
These at first were given by the artists as 
offerings to the gods, but as time went on, 
there arose a people’ ‘who know not 
Joseph ’ and the idols instead of being of- 
ferings, become the gods whom the 
people believed had served their fathers 
and whom they want to serve them, 

It is probably because of a combination 
of the two theories mentioned that we find 
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idolatry in Japan. Idols are the con- 
secrated gifts of religious artists in their 
efforts to develop both patriotism and 
godly fear. 

A classification of objects of worship in 
Japan would be somewhat as follows : 

(1) The shapeless images of ancient 
times, the objects of fear and superstiti- 
tion. 

(2) The freaks of nature, the shapeful 
images suggestive of the secrets of life and 
whose principles of life the people seek, as 
seen in phalic worship, the use of charms 
and various fetishes, 

(3) The highly imaginative carved 
images of the mman-god stage of develop 
ment, seen especially in the physical 
greatness of the god. 

(4) The images of historical men who 
have attained and therefore of the god- 
man stage, wherein the superior man be- 
comes a god, 

(5) The sutras or the cannonized word 
images wherein the sayings of the great 
and goodin concrete form are used as 
fetish, symbol, or the goal of life. 

No matter the age, each image repre- 
sents a conception of a god whom the 
people need in their struggle for life and 
its fullest happiness. From the ushewn 
stone to the Amida each is a groping 
after some attribute of the godhead. The 
stone in the way which caused a primitive 
man to stumble taught him that there was 
a power outside himself which he must 
take into reckoning, though he, not able 
to understand, thought it evil and opposed 
to him. ‘The peaceful Amida, striving for 
a selfless life in the hope of conquering 
selfishness is surely a groping after the 
Christ-ideal of unselfishness, and in this we 
see the truth of Hoffding’s contrast, 
“‘ Buddha ‘ softened Asia’ but Jesus gave 
Europe an Excelsior.” A historical 
study of the many thousand images in 
Japan will, the writer is convinced, show 
each to bea grouping after a god-like 
ideal to satisfy some need of man in his 
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quest for God, for as man, himself, rises 
in his march godward, we see the object 
of his worship becoming more idealistic 
and more spiritual. 

Buddhism has gone to seed since it 
seeks to bury its own possibilities of de- 
velopment in its mass of images. Roman 
Catholicism stopping with its Crucifix, in 
yielding to the cry of the masses “ Show 
us our god?”’ has ceased tc lead its people 
to the ideal of sacrificial service portrayed 
in the death on the cross, Protestant 
Christianity has yielded to the demand for 
a “Thus saith the Lord” and in some 
parts is a Book religion of the worst 
kind, making out God to be 2 Theological 
Professor interested in the fine, hair- 
splitting doctrines over which it is divided. 
In other forms she has yielded to the 
idolatrous instincts of man in her beautiful 
Churches and elaborate forms of worship, 
and in these two particulars stands in 
danger of fossilization, unless it will rise 
to the cry of the times for ‘a working 
God ina growing world seven daysa 
week.’ Idolatry means decay and any 
attempt to put up as final any of God’s 
means of lifting the race to its goal be- 
comes idolatry. 

After sixteen years of living among 
these people the writer is convinced that 
the people do not “ bow down to wood 
and stone,” that the image itself is ot 
considered by the thoughtful worshipper 
to be a god, but rather the means of re- 
vealing the god attribute. 

in closing let me quote Dr, Harada as. 
he pictures the result of Buddhism in 
Japan and the opportunity of Christianity. 
“In contrast with Buddhism, which in- 
tellectually is mysterious idealism, but 
practically a mass of idolatry, Christianity 
brings its clear teaching of a living god, a. 
spiritual Father, of eternal life-beliefs all 
of which commend themselves to the im- 
partial mind as reasonable, positive and: 
ennobling.”’ 

W. H. Erskine. 
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NO 


The next meeting of 


Announcement the Conference of Fede- 


rated Missions will be’ 


held in the Auditorium, Karuizawa, 
August I—5, 1920. 

The regular services of Sabbath, 
August I, in the Auditorium, will be in 
charge of the Conference, and as a new 
feature a special service for Japanese will 
be conducted for the purpose of convey- 
ing the message of the Conference to 
Japanese residents and visitors in Karui- 
zawa, 

The Conference this year will be oc- 
cupied by a discussion of the Sunday 
School Movement, and the Inter-Church 
“World Movement, an attractive program 
on each of these subjects having been 
arranged. It is also hoped to make 
much of the Devotional meetings, and 
the program committee is seeking a 
special speaker to have charge of all the 
‘meetings. It is desired that a great deal 
of prayer will be offered beforehand that 
this meeting of the Conference may be 
one long to be remembered by the mis- 
sionary body. 

A concise type-written report from 
each of the Standing Committees of the 
Conference should be in the hands of the 
Secretary for printing, mot later than 
_June 15. If any of the reports are delay- 
ed, it will result in their being left out of 
the printed report, which will be a matter 
of sincere regret. 


Signed,—G,. W. Futron, 
Secretary, Conference of 
Fed. Missions. 


A meeting of the Ex- 


“Minutes of the Ex- ecutive Committee was 


ecutive Committee, 
Conf. Fed. Missions. Held at No. 32 Ka- 
(Hourth Meeting) waguchi Cho, Osaka, 


Friday April 2, 1920, 
convening atg: 30 A.M. The following 
were present: Messrs. Stewart, Axling, 
Davey, Shively, Fulton (G. W.) and Miss 
Shaw. Dr. Oltmans, Survey Secretary, 
also was in attendance. In the absence 
of the Chairman, the Vice Chairman, Mr. 
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Stewart presided. A passage of Scripture 
was read, and Dr. Oltmans offered 
prayer. 

It was voted to request Dr. Oltmans 
to sit with the Committee as a cor- 
responding member, 

The Minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

A tentative program was submitted by 
the Sub-committee appointed to prepare 
a program for the next meeting of the 
Conference. The consideration of this 
program occupied the whole of the 
morning session. Some emendations 
were made, the topics to be presented 
were fixed, and names suggested for those 
who were to be asked to participate in 
the program, The Secretary was autho- 
rized to have the program printed after 
the assent of the speakers had been 
secured, 

It was voted to refer to the Sub-com- 
mittee on program the matter of the 
leaders of the Devotional services of the 
Conference, suggesting that if a suitable 
party were found, one individual be 
secured to conduct the whole series of 
such services. 

It was voted that the papers to be 
read at the Conference be limited to 20 
minutes each. 

It was voted to ask Mr. Davey to 
serve as music committee for the Con- 
ference, to provide such special music as 
may be desirable. 

It was voted to refer to the Business 
Committee to be appointed, the time for 
discussion. of the reports of the various 
Standing Committees. 

The Secretary reported a communica- 
tion from Mr. J. H. Blackstone, field 
assistant. of the Trustee of the Milton 
Stewart Evangelistic Funds, asking the 
judgment of the Committee as to the 
advisability of holding some special con- 
ferences in Japan in June on the occasion 
of the passing through of Dr. Griffith 
Thomas, and Dr. C. G. Trumbull on 
their way to China, If the judgment of 
the Committee were favorable, Mr 
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Blackstone asked that a cable be sent to 
him in Los Angeles, California. 

It seemed to the Executive Committee 
very desirable that such conferences 
should be held, in Tokyo, and Osaka, 
and it was voted to authorize the Secreta- 
ry to send the cable agreed upon, at the 
same time appointing Messrs. Axling, 
Oltmans, Davey and McKenzie as a Sub- 
committee to arrange for the Tokyo 
conference, and Messrs. G. W. Fulton, 
Shively, S. P. Fulton and Miss Shaw a 
Sub-committee for the conference in 
Osaka. 

The Executive Committee having 
learned that Rev. Henry E. Dosker D.D. 
would be in Karuizawa during the sum- 
mer, from whom it would be very pro- 
fitable to have a series of lectures on 
historic subjects, it was voted that the 
Secretary be requested to arrange a 
suitable time and secure from Dr. Dosker 
lectures on the following topics: ‘‘ Abe- 
lard and Heloise.” ‘The Great Charac- 
ters of the Reformation,’ and “ An Un- 
written Chapter in the Life of St. Paul.” 

A communication was received from 
the Christian Literature Society as fol- 
lows: 1. ‘In view of the action taken 
by the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference of Federated Missions at Osaka, 
and of the Conference itself at Karuizawa, 
it was voted that the Christian Literature 
Society of Japan take over the Myojo 
from the beginning of 1920 until the next 
meeting of the Conference; that the 
members of the Students Christian Liter- 
ature Supply Society be asked to help as 
a Sub-committee, and that the Executive 
Committee of jthe Conference of Federat- 
ed Missions’ be -requested to secure 
adequate support for it from the Mis- 
sions. 2. It was voted to ask the Con- 
ference of Federated Missions for per- 
mission to co-opt eight Japanese members 
instead of five.” 

With reference to the above requests, 
the Executive Committee voted: 1, 
To authorize the Christian Literature 
Society to issue a special appeal to the 
Missions for funds to carry on the work 
of the Myojo, specifying an approximate 
amount which each Mission should be 
asked to contribute. 2. To refer to the 
next meeting of the Conference the 
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request to increase the number of 
Japanese members in the Society. 

A communication was reported from 
the Board of Editors of the “JAPAN 
EVANGELIST,” asking the Executive 
Committee to add to the present staff the 
names of Dr. W. E. Hoffsommer and 
Dr. D. C. Holtom. This request was 
approved. 

The Editors also referred to the Ex- 
ecutive the statement from the Kyobun- 
kwan, showing a financial deficit of vex 
461.45 for the year 1919 in the accounts 
of the EVANGELIST, accompanied by 
a request for the consideration of the busi- 
ness end of the magazine. The Execu- 
tive felt that in view of the increased cost 
of materials and wages in Japan, it was 
only proper that the subscription price 
of the magazine should be raised, as all 
other publications have increased their 
subscriptions recently. It was voted 
therefore to authorize the Editors °in 
consultation with the Kyobunkwan to 
raise the yearly subscription price of the 
EVANGELIST to four vex in Japan, and 
proportionately for subscriptions from 
abroad, and further it was suggested that 
as far as possible, this increase become 
effective from January 1 of the current 
year, appealing to subscribers who may 
have already paid their subscriptions to 
add the extra amount in view of the 
present exigency. 

The Secretary was also ‘instructed to 
consult with the Editors and Publishers 
of the Christian Movement for the cur- 
rent year with reference to fixing a price 
for that publication sufficient to cover all 
expenses, and to avoid a deficit. 

A communication was presented from 
the secretary of the Mission of the 
American Christian Convention, suggest- 
ing that assessments for the Conference 
of Federated Missions or its enterprises 
be based hereafter upon the current an- 
nual funds of each Mission. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee did not feel that: it 
could take action regarding this matter 
and voted to request the Mission to bring 
it up before the next meeting of the 
Conference, if it so desired. 

The Secretary reported a communica- 
tion from the Committee for the Promo- 
tion of International Friendship through 
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the Churches, indicating their istention 
to ask the next Conference to appoint an 
Executive Secretary for that body, and 
also that the members on the Committee 
be elected for a term of three years. 

It was voted to appoint Dr. Peeke as 
successor to Mr. Oliphant on the Board, 
of Directors of the Japanese Language 
School; Also Messrs. Heaslett and 
Ho!ltom on the Sunday School Com- 
mittee, and as Directors of the National 
Sunday School Association vice Messrs. 
Tenney and Schwab returning to America 
on furlough. 

A request was presented from the 
Committee on Newspapers Evangelism 
for an additional 100 yen for committee 
travel. It was voted to reply that the 
funds of the Conference are insufficient to 
meet expenditure for travel of the various 
Standing Committees, and where such 
committees meet, it is customary to pro- 
vide travel expenses in some other way. 

The Secretary reported a letter from 
Dr. Fosdick regretting that circumstauces 
in his parish had made it necessary for 
him to abandon his plan to visit Japan 
the coming summer. 

A “Memorandum on the Health of 
Missionaries in Japan’’ was presented 
from Dr. P. B. Cousland, of the China 
Medical Missionary Association, tem- 
porarily residing in this country. The 
Committee was very favorably impressed 
by the proposition made in this paper by 
Dr. Cousland, but felt it to be of sucha 
nature that it should only be acted upon 
by the Conference itself. It was voted 
therefore to communicate with Dr. 
Cousland requesting him if possible to 
be present at the Conference next sum- 
mer, and to present the matter fully at 
the afternoon session of Monday, August 
2s 
Mr. Coleman brought to the attention 
of the Committee that the Federated 
Missions were entitled to appoint 100 
delegates to the S.S. Convention. It 
was voted to ask each Mission in the 
Conference to appoint the same number 
of delegates that it has members in the 
Conference ; that the in-coming Executive, 
and Sunday School Committees be made 
delegates, and that the remainder be ap- 
pointed latter. It is understood that the 
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missionary delegates are to arrange for 
their own expenses, f 

A letter was read from the Rev. 
Albertus Pieters, in reply to the action 
of the Executive Committee taken at the 
December meeting, assuring the Com- 
mittee that he had exerted himself in 
behalf of the Newspaper Evangelism 
budget of the Federated Missions in the 
Inter-Church conferences, and that the 
Association he had organized in America 
was not an opposing movement, but in 
addition to that of the Federated Missions 
in connection with the Inter-Church 
program. 

The Secretary was instructed to reply 
expressing appreciation of Mr. Pieters’ 
efforts, but reiterating the Committee’s 
concern for the confusion resulting from 
the double movement, and again to 
express the hope that Mr. Pieters would 
merge his plans and operations for 
Newspaper Evangelism fully with those 
of the Standing Committee of the» Con+ 
ference of Federated Missions, of which 
he isa member. 

Dr. Axling reported for the Sub- 
committee on Temperance Specialist and 
Social Service Bureau, (1) That they had 
interviewed Dr. Gandier before his return 
to America, who had expressed a will- 
ingness to return to Japan for)a period of 
service, providing his organization ap- 
proved, but that since arriving in America 
he had been ill, and no farther word had 
come from him. (2) That in view of 
the fact that the survey of the Social 
Service committee had been thrown out 
by the Inter-Church Movement, the 
committee hesitated to proceed as no 
funds were in sight for the work. 

A communication was received from 
Dr. Dunlop, of the Program Committee 
of the World S.S. Convention, asking 
that some one be appointed to represent 
the Federated Missions in making an 
address of welcome at the opening of the 
Convention. It was voted to reply sug- 
gesting that this be made the duty of 
the in-coming Chairman of the Con- 
ference. F 

It was voted to request Dr. Axling to 
represent the Conference in conveying 
its greetings to the meeting of the Fede- 
ration of Churches in Tokyo, April 13. - 
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Dr, Oltmans reported his correspond- 
ence with the Inter-Church Movement, 
and the results so far as known of the 
consideration of the surveys from Japan. 
He referred to a considerable amount of 
literature received, which he was using 
to the best advantage, particularly in 
keeping fhe missionary body informed 
through the Japan Evangelist, and the 
Japanese Church through the religious 
press. He had received a cheque for 
$500 from the Movement, which was 
being used for the expenses of the survey 
work in Japan. He also reported the 
visit to Japan recently of Mr. Sidney 
Clark, of London, a member of the 
Committee on Survey of the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee, who was very 
desirous of having made a complete 
survey of Japan, as a part of a world 
missionary survey under contemplation. 

A survey was presented and approved 
for an institutional Building for Union 
Chinese Work in Kobe, the sum asked 
being $40,000. 

Also a survey was approved for a 
Headquarters for Christian Activities in 
Tokyo, the total cost to be $500,000 
U.S. gold. 

It was voted to authorize the Treasurer 
‘to’ pay the expenses connected with the 
present mecting of the Exective Com- 
mittee. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting 
about the middle of July in Karuizawa, 
and that urgent business arising before 
that time should be transacted by cor- 
respondence, 

Adjourned with prayer by Dr. Oltmans 
até: 30 P.M. } 


Signed,—G. W. Fur-ron, 


Secretary. 

On March 2, the officers 

Komiai Items of the Tokyo Hongo 
Kumiai Church, after 


‘listening to a stirring appeal from their 
pastor Rev. I. Ebina DD., to release him 
for work in the Doshisha as its President, 
tearfully but unanimously voted to cut 
the ties of twenty-three years standing 
and bid their pastcr God speed in his new 
mission, 

Mr. Ebina arrived in Kyoto on April 
th and was formally inaugurated as 
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President on April 16th. The Doshisha 
Chapel was full to overflowing, with 
university students and visitors. After 
words of welcome from representatives of 
the Directors, alumni and friends of the 
institution, Mr. Ebina delivered a strong 
address, in which, after renewing the 
history of the Doshisha during the past 
40 years, he stated his intention of 
holding the Doshisha firmly to the ideal 
of a Christian liberal education, set forth so 
insistently by Dr. Neesima during his 
holding of the President’s office. 

eginning with April 2nd, the Kumiai 
churches in Kyoto have held two union 
meetings, for mutual help and inspira- 
tion. The first was a service of prayer 
and the second was at the regular hour of 
worship, held in the Y.M.C.A. hall and 
attended by approximately 500 people. 
Rev. Ebina was the preacher, and made 
a searching appeal in behalf of the 
authority of Christ. 

From March 26 till April 6, Pastor 
Miyagawa of Osaka, has been sharing in 
a Kumiai Forward Movement in Nagano 
and Gumma Kens. While in the latter 
district, he assisted at the dedication of 
two new churches in Annaka and Kiriu 
respectively. 

Further campaigns in the interest of 
this movement are planned for April 
14-18 in Tottori, and for April r9o-22 in 
the four Kumiai. churches of Tokyo. 
The leaders in the Tokyo campaign are 
Revs, Ebina and Nishio, the latter being 
the field secretary of the Kumiai Body. 

The week from April 4-11, was given 
over to the emphasizing of social service, 
in all the Kumiai churches. In the 
church worship, in Sunday School, in 
the prayermeeting, women’s and young 
people’s meetings, special texts of scripture 
bearing on this form of service were 
selected and addresses given, and a special 
collection was taken up, the proceeds to 
be turned over to the Social Department 
of the Russia Headquarters, for such 
use as might seem to it wise. 


HirTON PEDLEY. 


A very creditable 
anid interesting Exposi- 
tion was held at Fuku- 
oka, from March 20th to May roth. It 
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was of special interest because of the dis- 
play of electrical machinery and appli- 
ances of all kinds. — 

The Churches of- Fukuoka, assisted 
financially by’ missionaries from all over 
Kyushu, have united in a union evangel- 
istic work on the grounds of the exposi-, 
tion, The work is equally divided among 
the various denominations, each Church 
being responsible for a certain number of 
days. In this way, evangelistic services 
are being carried on every morning and 
afternoon, about five hours every day, 
during the time that the Exposition is in 
progress. 

The authorities were very kind in 
granting us a suitable location for our 
work, on which a temporary chapel, nice 
in appearance, was built. The Exposi- 
tion is now more than half over, and 
every day there has been a good attend- 
ance all the time the services were in 
progress. Many thousands of tracts 
have been distributed and as crowds have 
come from all over Kyushu, it has been 
a good time for seed sowing and public- 
ity. One of the features, too, of the 
work, has been the hospitality shown 
those who come in, the ladies of the 
Churches serving tea all during the day. 
The results we believe will be good. 

On the morning of 


ie Nandi and April 2oth at a 
Missionary , 
Institutions Y.W.C, A., Jimbo: Cho, 


Tokyo, Mrs. Vanderlip, 
wife of Mr. Vanderlip who came to Japan 
recently to further good feeling between 
Japan and America, met with a number 
of ladies who represented the different 
Christian activities carried on by union 
effort. 

Mrs. Coleman and Mrs. MacLean who 
planned the meeting had arranged that 
the work of the W.C.T.U., Y.W.C.A., 
the School for English Speaking Children, 
the Christian Literature Society and 
Woman’s Christian College be repre- 
sented, The speakers were given five 
minutes each in which to state the 
progress that had been made in their 

. departments of work, present condition 
and needs. 

Mrs. Vanderlip showed a. very deep 
interest. in all that was said and asked 
that she might take with her in writing 
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what she had heard. Her questions 
showed an understanding of conditions 
that is not often found in one who has 
spent such a short time in the country. 
Recently in a letter to 
Ellis Parker Butler @ student friend in 
Auburn Seminary gave 
expression to his view of thé present 
opportunity of the Minister and the way 
to fise to it. Permission has been ob- 
tained: from Mr. Butler to print it, and 
this is done in the hope, which he shares, 
that it may lead its readers to see that the 
Minister has a real job, worthy of the 
best endeavors and highest aspirations of 
red-blooded men, men who wish to serve 
their generation in the largest possible 
way. 
*K ** 

“ The ministers who begins where you. 
are beginning has a great opportunity, I 
think, to be of real use to the world. 
We're looking for a new breed, or a 
young brood, to strike steel to flint, 
where many of the present crop are 
patting the flint with a feather. We need 
a lot of fellows who are able to bring 
down fire from Heaven (or heaven) 
regardless of where it strikes. We go to- 
hear the preachers hoping to see ‘the 
blinding glory of the universe flash and: 
gleam and we get a tepid warning against 
234% beer and some gentle advice to be 
sure to wear our overshoes when the side- 
walks are damp. I do get to admirea 
brilliantly incandescent Devil sometimes. 
when I have been made to believe 
that the only sinless being is a dead, iced 
oyster. I'll bet that when the young 
Yanks banged into Argonne Forest and 
smashed the Germans Somebody Up Stairs 
rubbed His hands together and said — 
“* Great stuff! Great Stuff!”’-as He never 
did when Reverend Mouldy Bones put 
his congregation to sleep with his ‘and 
seventhly— ’ 

- Don’t ask me how to bring the fire 
from Heaven—I’m not that kind ofa 
lightning-rod. I only know that training 
the lightning to run a sewing machines 
not as inspiring as old Lear out in the 
storm, and old Lear is not as inspiring as 
the storm itself. Lives of great mem oft: 
remind us that we think molehills are- 
mountains, and that you don’t get many~ 
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lightning flashes in a box by filling it with 
last year’s exploded firecrackers, 

“Every minister ought to be a new 
Christ, otherwise he is apt to be a hired 
man working at a job, and as inspiring as 
a turnip. Hook your telephone onto 
Heaven direct and tell the  forth-seven 
. Centrals to keep off your wire. Some 
man is going to have the honor and 
glory of bringing the new message direct 
from Heaven but he won't get it by 
listening at the end of a rainwater pipe 
that has been rusty for ages. 

“And he won’t deliver it by saying 
“Eenie, meenie, miney, mo; catch a 
nigger by the toe.’ 

“Go as far as you can on whatever 
creedwagon is going your way, and 
when it can carry you no farther jump off 
and run up the hill and let it go where it 
chooses. Religion will be given to the 
world again by a man standing naked on 


a mountain top.” Fi 


From AuBpurN SEMINARY PRESS. 


Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama, 
ex-M.P., Episcopal, Sei- 
yukai, fron Tokyo 
City. 

Mr. Saburo Shimada, 
ex-M.P., Unitarian, Kenseikai, from Yoko- 
hama City. 

~ Mr. Tsunejiro Matsuyama, 
Seiyukai, Hyogoken, 

© Mr. Daikichiro Tagawa, Nihon Kiristo, 
Kenseikai, Nagasakiken, 

Dr. Somei Uzawa, ex-M.P., Nihon 
Kiristo, Seiyukai, Chibaken. 

Mr. Sho Nemoto, ex-M.P., Methodist, 
Seiyukai, Ibarakiken. 

Mr. Nobuaki Iijima, Methodist, Seiyu- 
kai, from. Yamanashi. 

» Mr. Tetsunosuke Yoshimura, Kumiai, 
Neutral, Shigaken. 
Mr, Akira Kuroda, Methodist, Seiyu- 
kai, Naganoken, 
Mr. Jiro. Okabe, 
Kenseikai, Naganoken. 
Mr. Kun Enomata, 
Kenseikai, Miyagiken. 

Mr. Saburobei Suzuki, Nihon —— 

Emails Fukushimaken, 


List of Christian 
Caniidates in 
the fieneral 

Election 


Kumiai, 


ex-M.P., Kumiai, 


Nihon Kiristo, 
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Mr. Kinji Hirazawa, Methodist, Seiku- 
kai, Aomoriken.. 

Mr. Ryoichi Kikuchi, ex-M.P. 
thodist, Kenseikai, Aomoriken, 
Mr. Motokichi Takahashi, ex-M.P., 
Nihon Kiristo, Seiyukai, Akitaken. 
Mr. Uichiro» Saito, ex-M.P., 
Kiristo, Kenseikai, Akitaken. 

Mr. Riutiro N&gai, Unitarian, Neutral, 
Ishikawaken. 

Mr. Jiro Hoshiji-sa, 
minto, Okayama, 

Mr. Tadasaburo Yamamoto, Kumiai,. 

eiyukai, Okayamaken. 

Mr.  Ryotaro Kodama, ex-M.P., 
Kumiai, Seiyukai, Wakayamaken. 

Mr. Yoshiaki Akita, Christian Evangel- 
ist, Kenseikai, Fukkushimaken. 

Mr. Hogi Oshikawa, ex-M.P. Neutral, 
Nihon Kiristo, Ehimeken. 

Mr. Jinro Koike, ex-M.P., Baptist, 
Kenseikai, Hokkaido. 

Mr. Yasutaro Ishikawa, Kumiai, Neut- 
ral, Vokyo-Fu. 

Mr. Toyotaro Yuasa, Kumiai, Seiyukai, 
Osaka-Fu. 

Dr. Kako Imai, 
Neutral, Osaka-Fu. 


Me- 


Nihon 


Kumiai, Koku- 


ex M. P., Kumiai, 


Mr. Tsunejiro Matsuyama, Kumiai, 
Seiyukai, Hyogo-Ken. t 
Mr. Sojo Osawa, Kumiai, Seiyukai, 


Gumma-Ken. 

Mr. Kajitomi Seki, ex M. P., Nihon 
Kirisuto, Kenseikai, Chiba-Ken. 

Mr. Junnosuke Tamura, ex M. P., 
Baptist, Seiyukai, Tochigi-Ken, 

Mr. Michijiro Harada, Nihon Kirisuto, 
Seiyukai, Tochigi-Ken. 


Mr. Sitakichi Arimori, ex M. P. 
Kumiai, Kokuminto, Okayama-Ken, _ 
Mr. Shimbei Kunisawa, Methodist, 


Seiyukai, Kochi-Ken. 

Mr. Sei-ichrio Kakihara, Kumiai, Seiyu- 
kai, Miyazaki-Ken. 

Mr. Kato, N.K.K., Seiyukai, 
Ken. 

N.B. Number of members of the 
House of Representatives is 464, and 
candidates for the same are, up to 25s 
April, 850 in all. 

Supplied by Mr. Yamamoto, 
of the Y.M.C,A, 


Niigata 
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It is safe to affirm that never in the 
history of Japan have there been so many 
young men and women under Christian 
instruction, never have the Mission 
Schools for both men and women been so 
crowded, never have so many hundreds 
and even thousands been turned away for 
Jack of accommodation. Reports have 
come to us from many of the M:ssion 
Schools, and their story is the same in 
almost every case, the largest enrolment 
on record, and large numbers vainly seek- 
ing admission. Even more gratifying is 
the word fiom many directions that young 
men are turning toward the Christian 
ministry fora life work in greater num- 
bers thanin recent years. Some of the 
facts of special interest coming from 
various schools are noted below. 

Doshisha still holds its place 
as the largest of the institutions. 
Its University depaitments enroll 
1,114 students, of whom 41 are theologic- 
al. The Academy has 855 students, an 
increase, on the boys’ side, of more than 
350 over last year. Of the 1542 students 
that recently applied for admission, 565 
were admitted and 211 were graduated at 
the commencement in March, In the girls’ 
dep :rtment 297 out of the 483 applicants 
were admitted, making an enrolment of 
715, an increase of 234 over last year. 
The total number of students, boys and 
girls, is therefore 2684, with more than 
1150 applicants excluded, Dr. Ebina, 
newly elected president, has recently re- 
turned from America, and great things 
are expected of his administration. 

Kwansei Gakuin has 
also started the new 
school year with a record 
enrolment. Approximately one thousand 
students applied for admission in excess of 
the number that could be admitted. The 
present enrolment is 1675, divided among 
the departments as follows :—Academy 
857, College: Commercial 705, Literary 
85, Theological 28. Dr. J. C. C. Newton, 
has been compelled to resign the presiden- 
cy of the institution because of ill health. 


Doshisha 


Kwansei Gakuin 


Department 


He has been in Kwansei Gakuin during 
the more than thirty years of its existence, 


‘with the exception of a few years spent in 


America on sick leave. His progressive 
spirit and .broad sympathies have done. 
much toward bringing Kwansei to ifs pre- 
sent condition of success. Dr. Newton 
will continue to live at Kwansei Gakuin, 
and will teach as many hours as his health 
will permit, At the recent trustees meet- 
ing, Dr, C. J. L. Bates of the Canada 
Methodist Mission was elected as Dr. 
Newton’s successor, It is expected that 
he will assume his new duties in Septem- 
ber. Dr. M. Matsumoto, who was re- 
cently elected Vice-President, has just left 
for a five months trip to the United States 
and, Canada, where he will visit the leading 
educational institutions. 
At the Aoyama Gakuin 
Aoyama Gakuin the new year has begun 
auspiciously. More than 
650 new students applied in all depart- 
ments, and more than 350 were admitted. 
The present enrolment is, College: Busi- 
ness 300, Normal 72, Artsg; Theological 
39, Academy 753; Total 1173. Hitherto 
the Arts Course has been mainly for 
Theological Preparatory studeats, but 
the theological candidates now go 
directly from the Academy into a five 
years course in the Theological School. 
During the past year a residence for the 
College pastor was erected on the grounds, 
Plans are being made for the early con- 
struction of a new college dormitory. 
Miss Moon’s volunteer Bible Class has 
opened the new year with an attendance 
of almost 200. 
St. Paul’s (Rikkyo Gakuin) 
St. Paul's reports good advances in ma- 
terial equipment as well as in the 
student enrolment.—At the College in 
Ikebukuro anew brick chapel and new 
brick gymnasium have been added to the 
imposing group of buildings. A new 
Shukyoka course has also been added, 
which promises well. The enrolment at 
present is: College 327, Academy 777, 
Total 1104. Dormitories at both College 
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and Middle School are full to the 
doors. A very successful year ts 
anticipated. 


Meiji Gakuin, too, opened 
with the largest registration 
in its history. In the Middle 
School there are 660 students, in the 
College 140, and in the Theological De- 
partment 26. Many applicants had to be 
turned away for lack of room. The new 
Commercial Course has begun well. A 
most hopeful sign also is the relatively 
large number of men in the college who 
are planning to enter the ministry. A 
number of new teachers have been added 
to the staff. The plan of having s:parate 
Chapel exercises held at the same time for 
Higher Department students, has been put 
into effect. 
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Though there are more 
Middle Schools in Fukuoka 
than in any other prefecture 

in Japan, excluding Tokyo-fu, the Seina 
Gakuin of Fukuoka has an encouraging 
report to offer. The number of applicants 
was double last year’sfigure. Of the 132 
applicants for the first year 91 were ad- 
mitted, and a few in the upper grades. 
The first class will graduate next year. 
The plan is to keep the enrolment down 
to 400 in order to do intensive work. 
The present enrolment is 255. Govern- 
ment recognition known as ‘* Nintei’’ was 
received last year, and also “ Shitei,” 
though this last was not known in time to 
affect the enrolment. Three of the new 
teachers are Christians, The new dean 
is Prof. Takemoto. The Kotoka will 
start-a year from now. A new piece of 
land, 6000 tsybo in area, is being pur- 
chased, in addition to the present com- 
pound. 
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The Momoyama Chu Gak- 
ko reports the closing of a 
successful year and the be- 
_ ginning of another. 116 students were 
- graduated. They formed an exception- 
ally strong group of men, of whom several 
have entered the higher schools and’ 
universities of Japan. More than 6co new 
students applied for admission, of whom 
180 were admitted. There ate now 
mofe than 7oo students in the school, 
which is well manned, and running suc- 
cessfully. 
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The Kyushu Gakuin in 
Kumamoto shared in the 
general stream of applicants 
for admission. 436 applied, and of these 
146 were admitted. This is the largest 
application on record for the school. 

The youngest of the 
Mission Schools is the 
Baptist Kwanto Gakuin in 
Yokohama, (Mabie Memorial), It now 
occupies the newly-completed structure of 
re-enforced concrete on Heitai Yama, 
near the center of the city. This building 
will form the west wing of the main build- 
ing. The east wing will be begun im- 
mediately and completed in March of 
next year. The school has just begun 
its second year with an enro]ment of 250 
students. The attendance at the volunt- 
ary Chapel service each morning averages 
from 80 to 90 per cent of the student 
body. 

Incomplete reports have come to us 
from a number of Girls Schools indicating 
that they too have been besieged with 
applicants for admission, and in most 
cases have had to turn many away. 

The Ferris Seminary in 
Ferris Seminary Yokohama has entered 
upon its fiftieth year: The 
jubilee commencement was held on March 
30, and there were 24 graduates. Last 
year’s enrolment was 300, but there 
are now 418 on the rolls, with a 
waiting list, the first in the history of the 
school. The present students are listed 
as follows: Preparatory epartment, 
124; Honkwa 240. Special English 48 ; 
Post Graduate 6. Twelve of the fourteen 
Japanese teachers ars Christians. Large 
increases of teachers’ salaries are reported. 
The la:t year has been remarkable in that. 
gifts have been reccived, largely from the 
Alumni, aggregating nearly 1,000 yen. 
One of the gifts was accompanied by the 
following letter,—‘ In memory of the 
kindness shown some fifty years ago 
at Niigata by Miss Mary E. Kidder 
who accompanied Dr. Brown thither, 
to the undersighed then a tiny boy 
seven or eight years old, wish to be 
allowed to make a trifling contribution, 
inclosed herewith, toward the expense 
of the Jubilee Celebration of the Ferris 
Seminary.” 
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At Kobe College last year’s 
Kobe College record enrolment of 437 has 
. been passed, and the figure 
498 put.in its place. 470 new girls paid 
the entrance fee, but of these 270 took the 
examination for the Kotoka. i159 new 
students were admitted in all departments. 
A change in the course has been made by 
which the first year of the special English 
class consisting of graduates of four year 
Koto Jo Gakko has separated from the 
Academy Course, and joined to the 
College Course. These students are 
about the same grade as the Academy 
Fifth but are definitely looking forward to 
College work. 
Another Yokohama 
Kyoritsu Jo Gakko Girls School will attain 
the age of fifty in the fall 
of I921. The Kyoritsu Jo Gakko is 
hoping to complete funds for a gymnasium 
and for enlarging the chapel before that 
time. Of the 21 girls who graduated in 
March three are in Christian work, five in 
College, one soon leaves for America, and 
another later in the year, and one is taking 
special courses in the school. 56 girls 
entered in April, 8 with advanced stand- 
ing. The girls are active in Christian 
work. -Two new Sunday Schools have 
recently been started. 

The upper departments of several of the 
Girls Schools closed at the end of last year, 
as prospective students are being directed 
to the Union College, so. that several 
Tokyo schools have only Middle Depart- 
ments to report. The Joshi Gakuin 
admitted a record number of students and 
turned many away. The present enrol- 
ment is 308. Aoyama Jo Gakuin reports 
579 students, of whom 364 are in the 
Kotoka and 215 in the Domestic Science 
Department. There were 523 new 
applicants, of whom 201 were admitted, 
An encouraging feature is the develop- 
ment of the Higher Course in the Do- 
mestic Science Department. Schools ia 
distant parts report difficulty in. finding 
teachers who are willing to go so far, 
especially in the north, but all uniformly 
report large increases, in spite. of 
handicaps. lai Jo Gakko of Hakodate 
has a record enrolment of 270, of whom 
120 are in the first grade. The Hirosaki 
Jo Gakko has a new dormitory, the finest in 
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the Ken, accommodating 30 girls. 58 new 
students were admitted on examination, 
and about the same number rejected, 
Encouraging prospects are held. Kwas- 
sui, in Nagasaki, reports twice as many 
applicants as could be admitted. 
Ejkde 
For twenty years there has 
How to Geta been talk about a Christian 
Gaiveesity University for Japan, -Allhin- 
terested in the development 
of the Christian movement in Japan agree 
that a University under Christian auspices) 
is a necessity. Christianity can. never 
make its full contribution to the develop- 
ment of the country until it.has\|an 
educational center for the training of its 
youth and for the free discussion of all 
social and religious questions, There are 
no two opinions on the question of the 
necessity. 

But how are we to get it? Up to now 
we have gone on the assumption. that 
there must be a union of existing 
Christian colleges in order to form a 
foundation for the larger university. 
The writer has been on committees, con- 
ferences and associations under several 
auspices looking toward this end. Pro- 
visional constitutions have been drawnjup’ 
and boards have been asked to sanction a 
union universily enterprise. Estimates 
have been prepared and. tentative plans; 
made. . But we seem to be as far as ever 
from the realization of our hope, And 
the. greatest obstacle seems to be the 
inability of the Christian bodies that have 
good, strong institutions in Tokyo, to‘get 
together. rom latest reports it appears 
that the Boards are willing to go much 
farther than the Christian bodies in Japan 
toward establishing a union University. ». 

In the discussions some rather formid- 
able obstacles have been encountered, 
First of all there is the denominational 
self-consciousness of those who are asked 
to unite. Apart, we co-operate fairly 
well; but together, co-operation becomes, 
a problem; for the nearer we come 
together the more we are tempted to 
emphasize our denominational differences, 
Then there is the fact ofa growing: 
Japanese constituency attached to the, 
present schools. The life of the schools: 
depends upon fostering this spirit. But. 
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the stronger this loyal constituency be- 
comes the more difficult it is to deflect 
interest into a union movement. On the 
_ contrary the alumni of each wish to see 
their a/ma mater develop into a Univers- 
ity. Another problem, somewhat more 
remote, but apparent to every one who 
has had to do with the administration of 
educational institutions, is the practical 
difficulty of making a workable Board of 
Trustees out of répresentatives of Missions 
or Mission Boards. Small institutions 
can be managed in this way; but a 
Christian University in Japan, on a par 
with the Imperial University, or even 
with Waseda or Keio, would have great 
difficulties, growing out of its manage- 
ment, if this were on the basis of Board 
or denominational representation. For 
example, could a representative Board 
to-day agree on the selection of the 
Japanese who should be the President of 
the University ? From the standpoint of 
efficient admiaistration a self-perpetuating 
Board seems to be a necessity. But can 
we get together on that basis, and leave 
the Board free to choose. its own mem- 
bers? 

Then there is the question of the 
enormous expenditure required both fora 
University’s. foundation and for its 

“maintenance. Can co-operating Boards 
and Missions guarantee the support re- 
quired? ‘There are several steps between 
the carrying on of a great University and 
a base of supply behind contributing and 
co-operating Missions and their home 
bases. Is the relation direct enough to 
mect the situation ? 

Again, there,is the question of manning 
-such an institution. A University is more 
than buildings and grounds and endow- 
ment. It is more than an aggregate of 
qualified professors and a good body of 
students, Back of it there must be a 
Spirit that calls it into existence—a spirit 
which lives for it and for which it lives, 
Have we at present a Christian Com- 

“munity in Japan which can consciously 
determine to express its intellectual in- 
terests in a union university? If not, can 
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the missionary movement itself inaugurate 
and carry on such an iustitution? 
It is not the purpose of this article to 


throw cold water on the Christian 
University proposal, But we must face 
the facts. Twenty years of effort to get 


together and form some sort of co-opera- 
tive basis has resulted in practical failure. 
Is it not time to consider some other 
approach? We need to ask the question, 
in the light of our own efforts, and in the 
light of Christian History, Can bodies 
with diverse historical backgrounds, such 
as the bodies that have been trying to get 
together have, effectively co-opzrate in 
carrying out a University program? Can 
a real union be formed by merely saying, 
“Come to now, let us unite.’”’? Union to 
be real must be achieved not forced; it 
must be natural, not mechanical, 

There are now a number of Christian 
schools which are making rather am- 
bitious plans for their future development. 
As their constituencies grow, and as the 
interest in Christian education grows, will 
not some of these develop into Universi- 
ties like Harvard, Princeton, Yale, to 
mention only three outstanding American 
illustrations ? 

Or again may it not be feasible to 
solicit the interest of some one or ones 
who, seeing the need and the opportunity 
for a Christian University, will furnish the 
means and the inspiration for a big 
institution de novo, like The University, 
of Chicago, for instance? Such an 
institution could construct its own con- 
stitution and launch out independently to 
build a place for itself in the Japanese 
Empire by seeking to meet the needs of 
the Japanese Christian Movement, un- 
hampered by the clumsy organization 


necessitated by the union or co-operation 


of various representative bodies, 

At any rate, the building of a Christian 
University in» Japan involves such pro- 
blems of finance and administration, and 
has met with such serious practical 
difficulties, that it might prove helpful to 
consider the whole question from a 
different point of view. N.B.B. 
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Rey. and Mrs. C. W. Hepner and children of Osaka, 
sailed on the Zaméa AZaru, April 20th, for America, 
on furlough. They expect to spend several months, 
in Europe, :eaching the United States in the early 
fall. Home address, Woodstock, Virginia. 

Mr. William Merrell Vories of Omi, Hachiman 
sailed for America on the Zpress of Asta leaving on 
Aprilt7. He expects to return to Japan in August. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Whiting of Kwansei Gakuin, 
Kobe returned to Japan Jast month after a year’s 
furlough in Canada. 

Mr. and Mrs. David van Strien of the Reformed 
Chu'ch of America have left Japan for a year’s 
furlough in America. 

Mr. W. K. Matthews of Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe 
has returred to his work at the College after a year’s 
furlough. 

Mr. and Mrs, Fred Abel, of the Pentecost Bands of 
the World, arrived in Japan in April from their 
furlough in America and are again located at their 
former station, Fukaya, Saitama Ken. 

Miss Brown of Toronto, Canada spent a few days 
with the ladies of Toyo Eiwa Jo Gakko, 8 Torii Zaka, 
Tokyo on her way home from war service in France. 

Miss Laura Chase who for five years has been 
teaching in Aoyama Jo Gakuin, sailed for America 
last month. 

Miss Harriet Evelyn Brokaw was married March 
2oth, to Mr. Miller Cook. Their home will be 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Leo C. Lake, with daughter, Ruth, returned’ 
from America April 24th. Mr. Lake made a trip 
through various fields of his Mission on his way to 
meet Mrs. Lake. 

Rey. H. E. Wosker, D.D., LL. D., father of Rev. 
R. J. Dosker, of Matsuyama, has been visiting in 
Kyoto, Kobe ard Osaka, delivering a number of 
lectures on his trip. Mrs. Dosker and Mrs. R. J. 
Dosker accompanied Dr. Dosker. 

Word has been received that Miss Louise Dunlop 
has been appointed to the Japan Mission. She and 
her youngest brother, Jack, are expected in the early 
summer. 


Miss Lilian A. Wells has reservations to return to 
Japan, sailing June 3rd. 

Gorbold Memorial Church, Kyoto, became an 
independent and self-supporting church on April 
I, 920. \The church is a thriving one of thirteen 
years, its/ building being given by Mrs. Frank AHen 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in memory of the late Rev, 
Raymond P. Gorbold, D.D. ; 

Miss Mary Alexander of the Presbyterian Mission 
has accepted the position of teacher of English at 
Woman’s Christian College.. She started upon her 
new duties at the beginning of the school year. 

Mr. and ‘rs. J. Edgar Knipp of the United 
Brethern Mission sailed on the “ Empress of Russia ’”” 
May 15. During their furlough their address will be 
2824 Penna. Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

The Christian Church Mission has just received 
word by cable of the death, by paralysis, of Rey. E. 
K. McCord, DD. for many years missionary in 
Japan. Mr. McCord returned {o the United States on 
furlough in 917, and was prevented from returning 
to aid in the Forward Movement of his denomination, 
and later was made Acting Foreign Mission Seeretary 
until such time as the permanent incumbent. was 
ready to take office. Mrs. McCord and daughter are 
in Dayton, Ohio, and the son is in college at 
Defiance, Ohio. 


BIRTHS 
On March 12th a son, Austin Winfred, w s born to 
Rev. and Mrs. D.G.M. Bach of Moji. 
On April 19th a son, Niels Erik, was born to Rev. 
and Mrs. S. O. Thorlaksson of Nagoya. 
Frances Howell Haring, bo n Kobe International 
Hospital on March 15th, i920. 


DEATH 


Loomis :—At her residence 223-A, Bluff, Yokohama 
on Wednesday evening, April 28th, Mrs. Henry 
Loomis, wife of Rev. Henry Leomis, in her seventy- 
fifth year. 
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WORLD WEARINESS 


A sign of our times that is daily more 
obvious js world-weariness. Men are 
becoming tired of the thing they have 
made and called civilisation. Even 
pleasures are commercialized and system- 
atized. Our very desires are created 
by the machinery of advertising, and 
supplied by the machinery of an oppres- 
sively complex production. Our world 
is Wearying of its soulless, inhuman lord — 
the Machine, whose lure is Profit. 

Great hopes of a more humanized 
world were called into being by in- 
genuous propaganda and held betore the 
nations during the war. Mankind turned 
toward the Paris Conference and waited 
breathless and ready to practice some of 
its ideals, Even the professional agitator 
for a mew, machine-made, 
secial order of some kind, stopped his 
soap-box talks for a moment and waited 
to seé what would come out of this Con- 
ference of the World, to establish Fel- 
lowship, Justice, and Lasting Peace, 
Society’s professional parasites prepared 
for a rude shake when this new order 
materialized: but so far they remain 
unshaken and the soap box has received 
back its own. Men whose hopes had 
centered on Paris’ group of ‘‘ idealistic” 
politicians have either given up or have 
dropped into the role of apologists. 
Pessimism reigns, 

Can anyone characterize the literature 
of this contemporary period as the pro- 
duct of a joyous, exuberantly happy 
age? Do our teachers and preachers 
leave a more encouraging impression ? 

After four years of a war which was 
to liberate oppressed peoples, give the 
workingman his rightful place, em- 
ancipate woman, and end war itself, the 
most that the defender of “ things as they 
are’’. can do is to construct apologies. 
He always adds that the Golden Age is, 
after all just around the corner, and if 
the Bolsheviki can be suppressed and the 
Germans forced to pay the indemnities 
Paris loaded on their backs, it will put in 
its long-delayed appearance. The “‘ new- 
ly-liberated nations” exhibit little hap- 
piness in their new state, and little of the 
spirit of “live and let live.” The 
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democracies which have been saved by 
the war have in the process lost many of 
their democratic characteristics, Milita- 
rism, supposedly crushed forever and its 
dragon head removed by the St. George 
of Democracy, has popped up in new 
quarters, simultaneously regaining its life 
in former haunts. St. George himself 
has his sword ready for more business. 

The war was no unheralded, illogical 
catastrophe. It was as reasonable as tlie 
explosion of a mine when the detonator 
is operated. When one finds his garden 
full of weeds after a warm spring shower 
he does not regard them as a catastrophe 
sent unannounced from Heaven, The 
seeds were there all the time. The war 
developed logically from its causes— 
secret, immoral diplomacy: suspicion, 
hatred, jealousy, coveteousness : competi- 
tion that knew no moral restraints: and 
governments which declared themselves 
superior to moral considerations and in- 
dependent of the law of service. 

So if the war was an outgrowth of our 
civilization as it was—and-by the grace 
of Paris, is yet—it behooves us to ex- 
amine ourselves even now as we did ia 
those first searching days of the war. 
To this latter-day examination we may 
bring experience which belonged only to 
unheeded thinkers and social prophets. 
before the world shock. 

We have suggested that our highly 
“ civilized’ world is nevertheless short 
of happiness. We have invented labor- 
saving machines to make life easier and 
sweeter : we have delved for the stored- 
up energy and treasures of the earth that 
we might live better and with more 
comfort: we have opened up vast areas 
of fertile land that more mouths might be 
filled and happiness might come to live 
among men, But with all our economies. 
and our increased productive power the: 
money we receive purchases less and 
less; with all our material comforts and 
high standard of living we continue: 
restless, discontented, selfish, spiteful, 
petty, and unhappy. 

John Galsworthy truly says that we 
have chased Profit and Gain—that the 
purpose of nations has beea the produc~ 
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tion of the greatest possible wealth from 
each acre and each worker: that we 
have failed miserably to achieve happi- 
ness, and that we must turn completely 
away from our present objects and put 
Happiness first. Not mere selfish in- 
dividual gratification, but Happiness for 
the whole race and its children ; 
the true end of life. 

America is nominally dedicated to 
“‘ Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.’’ She fails to attain these ends as 
long as efficiency and wealth are her real 
aims. Japan, a century ago, renounced 
the amassing of wealth as unworthy of 


men. Now she is devoted heart and 
soul to scramble for gold and power, Is 
she happier than formerly ? 

Why have men gone to war? To 


defend home and dear ones and te pye- 
serve great ideals. Both sides said that. 
Then why fight? Why not agree to 
enjoy home, dear ones, and ideals without 
slaughtering each other? We are told 
the enemy covets our treasure of money 
and life and hates our ideals. After all, 
that is the reason. But coveteousness 
and hatred are far more mutual than we 
realized. Were they not real, war’s 
causes could not develop to the point 
where only force could satisfy the 
nations, We have had to fight because 
one nation let its lust of gold and greed 
for profit threaten us all: but even as we 
prated of a better world and made 
“peace”? we showed by our vengefulness 
and vigilance for our own petty interests 
that at heart we differed little from the 
offender we had so self- righteously 
punished. Why cry “ Peace—when 
there is no Peace” ? 

There is neither peace among. the 
nations nor peace in industry. There is 
suspicion among the nations and open 
warfare in industry. This is our New 
World After the War! No wonder men 
are weary of their civilization! Huge 
fortunes pile up, while unorganized labor 
and such intellectual. classes as teachers 
suffer poverty. Dr. Walter Rauschen- 
busch once said in his classroom: “I 
have studied all my life to find the real 
causes of the fall of powerful nations, | I 
would gladly believe that Rome, for 
instance, fell through strong drink : but I 
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can find no evidence that there was more 
general drinking in her latter days than 
when she rose to power. I would gladly 
believe that she fell through sexual vice— 
but the evidence does not permit me to 
do so, There is just one cause that has 
brought about the decay and fall of great 
nations—the concentration of the wealth 
of the land in the hand of a few while the 
mass of the people are left with no actual 
wealth in their individual control.” 

Modern industry, under capitalistic 
control, has placed the tools with which 
men work in the hands of those who 
often play no direct part in production. 
It thus works toward the fatal condition 
pictured above. Interest and credit 
facilitate the production of wealth, but 
not its equitable distribution. Before the 
invention of credit and the general use of 
‘interest, it was not convenient to pile up 
more wealth than its owner could ‘per- 
sonally control. The greatest fortunes 
were’ amassed by those who held the 
political power and used the force of the 
State to protect their gains. Interest 
and credit took the business of money 
making out of politics for the most part. 
Formerly the politician was the man of 
wealth—now he is often the creature of 
the money power. This facilitated the 
rise of political democracies because the 
stakes in the political game were not so 
great and the people ‘could indulge in 
politics with little harm to vast fortunes, 
It made wealth and the means of acquir- 
ing it more intangible and less susceptible 
to the wholesome effects of publicity. 
The language and processes of high 
finance are now. unintelligible to the 
ordinary man, who has consequently lost 
his power to keep tabs on the exploiters. 
The oppressions practised by the Phari- 
sees whom Jesus condemned were visible 
to the naked eye: extortion in our day 
is- entrenched behind legal and financial 
manipulations that defy the cleverest of 
Government investigators. 

Be it remembered to the credit of res 
Catholic Church that until the Reforma- 
tion and slightly so since, it stood flatly 
against the taking of interest »by 
Christians. ‘ Lend, never despairing —” 
did not cease to be taken literally till the, 
Protestants permitted the taking of. 
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interest. Therefore the Protestant nations 
became the business men of the globe. 
The problems created by Capitalism are 
the problems of Protestants, and must 
be faced and solved by Protestants. We 
let down the religious and moral bars 
that held Capital in check: God holds 
us responsible for the outcome. Capital 
now acknowledges neither God nor devil, 
saint, sinner, nor sufferer. Business is 
Business, and must go on if the world 
perish. Until religion can force Business 
and Capital, the State, Organised Labor 
and the other powerful impersonal rulers 
of humanity to acknowledge its moral 
superiority and to abandon their utterly 
un-moral principles, it will not command 
the respect of the modern mind. 

Because Capital has in practice declar- 
ed itself independent of moral restraint 
and the obligation to service, the pro- 
ducts of mechanical and technical pro- 
gress have enslaved man instead of 
freeing him. Because the State «has 
regarded itself as the highest good and 
respected neither God nor His children 
in other nations, war has cursed. our 
planet and will shortly return to curse it 
again. Because the proletariat has in 
turn regarded itself as the highest good 
and has put material gain above right- 
eounness and service, its triumph will 
not make men happier. Happiness 
cannot reach mankind by any of these 
avenues. 

What is the road to Happiness? We 
Christians say we know it, and we do 
‘often repeat it with our lips. Jesus gave 
a series of suggestions regarding the kind 
of people who will find happiness.. We 
have named/ them ‘“ Beatitudes,” and 
admire the beauty of their sound and 
their lofty idealism. But in this worka- 
day world—oh no! they could never 
-work in such a world as this, Of course 
they will not work in such a world as 
this. When they begin to operate the 
world will cease to be what it now is and 
the outlines of the Kingdom of Heaven 
will appear in the place of our old social 
order. 

The Kingdom of Heaven was Jesus’ 
“Big Idea.” He talked much of it and 
villustrated it by every parable his fertile 
brain could produce. For centuries it 
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has been left out of Christian thinking. 
Now it is again. coming to the fore and 
an increasing number of men and women: 
are dedicating themselves to it. 

World weary? Oppressed by the 
burden of our glorious civilization? 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. For I am meek and lowly of 
heart—”. Paris with its intrigue did not 
bring forth a New World. That happy 
society cannot come by the machinations 
of statesmen, but by the lives of simple 
people, who, weary of civilization will 
simply escape from it into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. That Kingdom of Heaven 
is in and among us—he who will may 
enter. 

Even as the world which was wearied 
with the burden of its glorious Roman 
Empire, seeking a way to peace, found it 
in the simple teachings and pure life of 
the lowly Nazarene, our own world 
masses can find new life and hope in the 
same source, Their longed—for “ New 
World” is there, too, if it be but 
interpreted aright and presented faith- 
fully. 

The Graeco-Roman world longed for 
eternal life, the immortality of the gods. 
The modern cares less for immortality, 
tho he retains the superstitious interest in 
“spirits”? which is common to mankind, 
The modern cares tremendously about 
the creation of a new world here, in 
which there shall be no suffering, no 
oppression, on social gulfs between class- 
es. The Kingdom of Heaven here and 
now is the answer to his longing, even as 
the Kingdom of Heaven projected into 
the spirit-world was the answer to the 
longings of the subjects of Imperial 
Rome. 

In times of world weariness men lose 
hope. Religion becomes polluted by 
makeshifts designed to give temporary 
comfart by shutting out the world from 
the mental vision.. Men cease trying to 
build a righteous social order. Had the 
true spiritual zeal wasted in monasticism 
been applied to the creation of a righte- 
ous, just social order our present path 
might be less thorny. Many have lost 
their hope for the -world since the Paris 
fiasce. God’s hope is still strong. He 
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has faith that some day, His blind and 
wandering children will awaken to the 
light of the Kingdom of Heaven and— 
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simply enter it. Let us be about our 
Father’s business. 

D. G. Harine. 


DEPARTMBRNT 


It has given the survey secretary great 
satisfaction of late to have received from 
time to time a good deal of information 
fron headquarters by way of correspon- 
dence, pamphlets and bulletins, in regard 
to the progress of the I.W. Movement in 
America, This information touches upon 
practically every phase of the work as it 
has been carried on thus far in the 
American churches under the leadership 
of the various committees. The past 
three months of the year have certainly 
been Interchurch World Movement 
months from east to west and from north 
to south throughout the United States. 
The regional and State Conferences have 
attracted in different localities the attention 
of hundreds of thousands of Christians 
upon this one great problem of how to 
give the Gospel most effectively and 
most rapidly to every man, woman, and 
child of understanding, both in the home 
land and in the far distant foreign fields. 
By the time of this writing the great 
financial drive was to has been in opera- 
tion and we are praying with our people 
at home that this also may be carried 
through in the right spirit and with un- 
precedented and even beyond expected 
success. Not that money is everything, 
or even the great factor in this Move- 
ment. We have been, and are continu- 
ously, profoundly impressed with >the 
spirit of dependence upon God, upon 
prayer, and upon the leading of the Holy 
Spirit, that characterizes every phase of 
the Movement as it seems to us at this 
distance. Such subjects as, ‘‘ State Wide 
Prayer Meetings.” ‘If Millions Prayed,” 
“When They Had _ Prayed,” ‘ The 
Rising River” (a lesson from the river 
in Exzekiel’s vision), are discussed in 
pamphlet form and widely distributed 


among the churches. In order that we 
may get the better into the spirit and 
spiritual atmosphere of this movement, 
and also to join our own prayers with 
those of our people at home, a few 
extracts from some of these pamphlets 
are here given: # 

‘“God’s power alone can change a 
desert into a garden and a dead sea into 
fountains of living water, and God’s 
power is ever released by means of 
sacrifice through the lives of those who 
pray. If the modern church could learn 
that lesson to the last line, it would see 
the rivers refreshing the whole earth. 

Pity the church if its age gets away - 
from it; if the golden opportunity of 
today slips out of reach; if the vision of 
the coming conquest flashes before un- 
seeing eyes; if the church feels no throb 
of agony and makes no adequate response 
to Christ’s summons to a new departure, 

“Now, today, it is for Christ's church 
to say whether or not the vision shall be- 
come a reality, and the story be transfer- 
red from the pages of a book to our 
community, our nation, our world. O 
church of Christ, facing this thrilling 
hour, shali it be desert or garden, dead 
sea or river, ‘‘the streams whereof make 
glad the city of our God.” 

“We face a task too big, too complex, 
too difficult for any but God-empowered 
men, Unless there is a clear and deep 
sense that God is here; that the work we 
do is the will of God; that the power of 
God is available for this task, how hope- 
less is our quest. When the millions 
pray they will be empowered,” : 

“Tet it be repeated again that if this 
Movement is carried through to victory, 
not its leaders only but millions of those 
who make up the constituency of the 
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church ‘must somehow be brought into 
such an attitude toward God and into 
such an atmosphere charged. with 
spiritual vitalities that they can reach out 
their hands and touch God.” 

. “The Interchurch World Movement 
was born of God. It will begina new 
Spiritual epoch if we are obedient to the 
call of God. We dare not fail God in 
this hour. 

“When they had prayed ........... they 
spake’ the word of God with holdness.” 

Much more could be quoted from 
these pamphlets showing the fine Christian 
spirit in which the leaders of the I. W. 
Movement are trying to carry on this 
stupendous task of making the whole 
Protestant Church in America realize its 
present world-wide task and opportunity 
to make Christ in his saving power 
known to all men. 

The March number of the “ Missionary 
Review of the World” and the March 
20-27 number of the ‘“ Christian Herald ” 
are devoted to the interests of the Inter- 
church World Movement. From an 
article in the latter, by Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody, the following is given as a 
choice extract, though the entire article 
is well worth quoting : 

“Women have never been great 
plungers in finance, but they have shown 
an ability to save since the days of 
Solomon, and Christ set his seal of 
approval on woman’s gifts. In the In- 
terchurch World Movement which is, 
least of all, a financial drive campaign, 
may she measure up again to her Master’s 
commendation 

“The women of the church will not 
exactly duplicate the program of the men 
of the church. Why should they? But 
together the men and women will com- 
plete the program of God for the world 
through his church, Perhaps they will 
bring back again the dear custom of 
family worship in the home, of family 
attendance at church, of Bible study and 
Sabbath keeping. 

“The Interchurch World Movement is 
calling men and women to the faith of 
their fathers, the living’ faith which 
alone can save the world. Since women 
constitute three-fifths of the membership 
of the church, the success of this plan 
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will not be assured without their loyal 
cooperation in the Interchurch World 
program of evangelism, Christian educa- 
tion, stewardship, prayer and dedication 
of life.” 

In the same magazine Miss Elsie 
McCormick sums up the survey situation, 
apart from Afisston surveys, as it existed 
some two months ago. Actions by the 
Home Committee on some of these sur- 
veys and budgets, changes and additions, 
have been noted in the April number of 
the JAPAN EVANGELIS?. 

Since then, renewed assurance has 
come from New York headqnarters. that 
the surveys thus far sent in to the Central 
Committee are regarded as preliminary 
and actions upon the same are subject to 
later revision, This is specially true of 
such projects as were set aside by the 
Committee, in whole or in part so that 
favorable action in the course of time is 
not absolutely out of the question, 

I also desire to call attention to the 
graphic presentation of ‘The Great 
Unevangelized Regions of the World” 
in the ‘‘ Christian Herald’? quoted above. 
The picture covers two fall pages of the 
magazine and the totally black portions 
of it, representing the regions without 
Gospel light, may well fill any follower of 
Christ with shame and confusion, but 
should also be an irresistible incentive to 
new dedication of ourselves with all we 
have to the God-given task of changing 
these black portions into shining white by 
sending to them the ‘Light of the 
World,” 

An “International System of Initials’ 
for Mission Boards and other religious 
Societies has been prepared and a copy 
sent out to the survey secretary. In the 
list thus far made out, the following 


pertain to Japan: 


Akasaka Hospital. 


CEAT Christian Educational. As- 
sociation of Tokyo. 

CEJ Japan Union of Christian 
Endeavor, 

CFMJ Conference of Federated Mis- 
sions in Japan. 

DU Doshisha University. 

HS Hakuat-kwai Seryo-in. 

ICPA International Christian Police 


Association. 
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JBMS Japanese Baptist Missionary 
Society. 
JBTS = Japan Book and Tract So- 
ciety. 
LL Ges Japan Continuation Com- 
mittee. 
JEB Japan Evangelistic Band. 
K Kumiai Kyokwai. 
NKK ~~ Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai. 
NMK Nippon Methodist Kyokwai. 
NSK Nippon Sei Kydkwai. 
NTLJ National Temperance League 
of Japan. 
OM] Omi Kirisutokyo Dendo Dan 
(Omi Mission). 
OMS  Toyd Senkyokwai (Oriental 
Missionary Society). 
OOA Okayama Koji-in. 
PCBA Presbyterian and Reformed 
hurch Building Associa- 
tion. 
SUJ Seisho No Tomo 
YMJ Yotsuya Mission 


WCTUJ Woman's Christian Temper- 

ance Union of Japar, 
YMCAJ Japanese Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association National 
Union. 

YWCAJ National Committee of the 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association of Japan. 

In looking over the above list the 
question will doubtless arise as to the 
reason for the inclusion of some and the 
exclusion of other Societies. The survey 
secretary shall be glad to receive any 
such queries, though he does not promise 
satisfactory answers in every case. It 
will be seen that only such Societies are 
listed as are strictly Japanese in their 
organization, That excludes all missions 


that are representing Boards or Societies 
These Boards and 
One can- 


outside of Japan. 
Societies themselves are listed. 
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not help thinking however that this 
system could profitably be enlarged so as 
to include missions and leading institu- 
tions on the mission fields. 

The request from headquarters is that 
the use of these international initials “be 
encouraged’ as far as possible, and I 
hereby pass on the request. 

At the annnal meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Churches in Japan, held in Tokyo 
on April 13th, the survey secretary was 
invited to present the progress of the 
I.W.M. to date, which he took pleasure 
in doing. A good deal of interest in the 
subject was apparent and several requests 
were made to be kept posted on the 
developments of the Movement in the 
future. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the 
writer is now giving only such time to 
the work of survey secretary as his 
ordinary duties to his mission allow. 

A. OLTMANS, 

“Since last November, “ The World 
Outlook,” (Methodist Magazine,) has been 
the official organ of the Interchurch 
World Movement. The magazine is now 
a 64-page monthly, and aims to become 
the Jeading authoritative Christian maga- 
zine of America on world subjects; it is 
graphic, comprehensive, and supplements 
rather than csupplants denominational 
magazines. The foreign subscription rate 
is $2.75 per year. 

‘Every Land,” (the Children’s Mis- 
sionary Magazine,) has also come under 
the Interchurch World Movement man- 
agement. Its price is $2.00 per year, 

C.P. Garman has been asked to act as 
agent for Japin for the two magazines, 
and will forward any subscriptions sent 
him.” 

The above is a notice from 
Garman and is inserted at his request. 


Mr. 
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[IS MEMORIAM 


REV, J. H. PETTEE, D.D. 


An APPRECIATION 


This is not a biographical sketch, 
simply an-appreciation. Away back in 
the winter of 1885, a certain Dr. Pettee 
from Japan was announced to speak in 
the largest Congregational Church in 
Montreal, Canada. His address was so 
well received that the boys of our. Con- 
gregational Theological Seminary, invited 
him to come to the Seminary and talk to 
them;of Japan. I was one of them, and 
sitting with twenty others in the little 
“common room’. of the institution, 
listened to his story. 1 remember little 
of what was said, but the impression left 
upon all was that the ‘Sunrise King- 
dom” was far other than the ordinary 
missionary country about whose heathen- 
ism, nakedness, and generally desolate 
condition. we had been accustomed to 
hear. It was a land fraught. with tre- 
mendous possibilities for good or ill, and 
I think all who listened were: drawn to it. 
Four years later when I-heard the call to 
foreign missionary service, there seemed 
to be only one country in the running 
for me. - After 30 years of service, I have 
nothing but gratitude for the man and 
the address that pointed in this direction, 
_ Dr. Pettee was closely associated with 
two outstanding institutions for many 
years—the Okayama Orphanage and the 
Christian Endeavor Society. It is not 
necessary to write in detail of the many- 
sided labor involved in these enterprises 
of love and sacrifice. It is sufficient to 
note that they furnished Dr. Pettee. the 
opportunity of living for many years on 
terms of the closest intimacy with two of 
Japan’s great men—Mr. Juji Ishii, and 
Dr. Harada long connected with the 
Endeavor: Society. The effect. of. this 
intimacy was seen most clearly, perhaps, 
in Dr. Pettee’s burning sympathy with 
all the growing pains of this young 
nation’s upward growth. He had met 


and known these and others of its leaders. 
No doubt in quiet interviews with them 
there had been moments of depression as 
well as of elation, but he seemed at all 
times supremely confident that in 
Japanese Christendom there were spiritual 
forces strong enough to overcome. all 
that cross materialism could do. Be- 
cause of this he was optimistic, com- 
municated his optimism to foreigners and 
Japanese alike, and today’ is held in 
grateful memory by Japanese all over the 
Empire. 

Dr. Pettee was at his best in his 
ministrations as pastor of his own Mission 
Church and especially to the children 
connected there with. There he seemed 
indeed a “complete fit.’ His interest 
in the annual service of worship, his 
painstaking preparation for the Sunday 
evening service of praise, his inimitable 
handling of the tender memorials that 
called us. to loving thoughts. of those 
“gone.before,” will long be cherished in 
our thoughts. . And who among the 
children who knew him will ever forget 
the Sunday afternoon hour, when in 
loving counsel he talked to them of life’s 
best things, when he magnified the Bible, 
and the beautiful thoughts of -Christ-filled 
men, when he remembered them each by 
some little gift, and finally dismissed them 
with a motto for the year to come? 

Letters are coming in as I write from 
some of these same children, all to the 
effects that dear old Japan is not quite 
the same, since their mission pastor has 
gone. 

Much more might be said but the 
above is enough for an appreciation. 
Who among. the younger generation of 
missionaries will step into the gap left 
and make good as he has done ? 


Hinton PEpDLEY. 
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REV, C, H. D. FISHER 


Charles Henry Day Fisher was a 
native of the State of Illinois; he was 
born November 8, 1848, and he died 
February 2, 1920, in Yokohama. He 
was a graduate of the old University of 
Chicago, in the class of 1874 and of 
the Baptist Theological Semivary, now 
the Divinity School of the new 
University of Chicago, in 1877. His 
first pastorate was at Geneseo, Il- 
linois, where he remained three years, 
Then, in 1880, he went to Duluth, 
Minnesota, to a church which had been 
closed up. He had to open the building 
and get it ready for services with his own 
hands. When he went to that church, 
he found only two members; and when 
he left it, after working ten months, he 
had a membership of thirty-five, who 
where able to raise $1,000 to carry on 
the work. It was on October 13, 1880, 
that he was married to Miss Emma 
Haigh, of Chicago. 

In 1882, Mr, Fisher was appointed a 
missionary at Ongole, India, and reached 
there on December 29th of that year ; 
but he received a cable ordering him to 
Japan and arrived at Yokohama in 
March, 1883. After three months there, 
he moved to Tokyo, where he remained 
till I912, when he was transferred to 
Yokohama. During his service of thirty- 
seven years in Japan, he went home three 
times on furlough, so that his terms of 
service were unusually long. He was a 
real pioneer missionary, working hard 
and faithfully at whatever came to him. 
He deserves special credit for opening 
work in that old conservative stronghold, 
Mito, and for the organization of the 
Shadan, the legal body by which the 
Baptist Mission here holds property. 
Of various plans presented to the Home 
Affairs Department, his was the one 
adopted as the general model, which has 
been largely followed. The Japanese 
officials recognized their indebtedness to 
him. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Fisher’s long service of thirty-seven years 
in the Mission made him one of the few 
men who knew all the workers, both 
foreign and Japanese, from the beginning 


till the present. And he was a link 
joining the old and the new not merely 
in that way, but also in the fact that both 
his daughter and his son are second- 


“generation missionaries in China and 


Japan. 

Mr. Fisher was chiefly an evangelistic 
missionary; and the care of churches 
was ever upon him. In Iwate and 
Ibaraki Prefectures, and later in Tochigi 
Prefecture, he was well known, while 
continuing almost daily service in Tokyo. 
He was the means of erecting three 
church buildings, two of them practically 
without aid efrom the Mission Board, 
The one in Hongo Ward, Tokyo, was 
burned in 1898; and the first Baptist 
Tabernacle, built in 1908, was also dis- 
troyed by fire in 1912. After his re- 
moval to Yokohama, in 1915 he built in 
Kawasaki a church which is still stand- 
ing. 

He could always be counted on to do 
his share in the general work of the 
Mission; and his home was always open 
to his fellow-missionaries and friends, both 
Japanese and foreign. 

He was faithful and firm in his princi- 
ples and always confident of the final 
triumph of the Kingdom. | 

He was seriously injured by a trolley 
car in 1917. ‘‘ But this proved to be an 
opportunity for his friends to give him 
the flowers of appreciation which are too 
often saved for the bier.” 

He was granted the strong desire of 
his heart to work for Japan to the end of 
life and to be spared the infirmities of 
old ages. 

One missionary wrote concerning Mr. 
Fisher: ‘I am very grateful to our 
Heavenly Father for having called so 
noble a worker and so worthy a man to 
the Japan field. He reminded me of the 
description given of Barnabus, ‘He was 
a good man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ That is the way he was 
photographed in my memory.” 

A Japanese sent in the following tri- 
bute: “I am so grateful for what he 
has done for us, the /Japanese. He has 
devoted his life to God and worked for 


In Memoriam 


us for such a long time. Many were 
saved through his kind efforts, We can 
never forget what he has done for us.” 
And the writer cannot refrain from 
adding a few words concerning one who 
was a friend of the family for over fifty 
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years. It was through him that we first 
come to Japan, to teach English in 
Mito. We desire, therefore, to express 
publicly our profound gratitude to one 
who was for a long time a true friend. 
Ernest W. CLEMENT, 


MRS. MARGARET COBB ROW# 


A! cable has come from Rev. J. H. 
Rowe announcing the death of his 
wife. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Rowe were spending 
their: furlough at Glendale, California, 
and Mrs. Rowe had taken treatment in 
the Glendale Sanitarium. She under- 
went an operation in the fall and it was 
thought that she had recovered. 

Mrs. Rowe was Miss Margaret Cobb 
of Texas until she married Rev. J. H. 
Rowe in 1906. She was an elder sister 
of Miss Elizabeth Cobb who spent some 


years in Tokyo with the Christian Litera 
ture Society and other firms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rowe came to Japan in 
September 1906 and returned to America 
for their second furlough last summer. 
The major part of Mrs. Rowe’s life in 
Japan was spent in Nagasaki though they 
had taken up residence in Fukuoka two 
years before their last furlough. 

Mrs. Rowe leaves four children as well 
as her husband and several near re- 
latives. 

G. W. Boupin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Chrishan Movement in the Japa- 


nese Empire: A Vear-book for i919. 
Edited by E. T. Iglehart (Tokyo: Kyo 
Bun Kwan; London: R.T.S.).. The 


present reviewer, who has read this seven- 
7 


teenth volume from cover to cover, finds 
it better than any that have gone before. 
Appreciation becomes monotonous when 
repeated year by year, but each year 
book creates a fresh sense of indebted- 
ness, a fresh wonder at the amount and 
closeness of the work contributed by 
unusually busy men, and a fresh desire 
that missionaties (not only in Japan) and 
mission administrators would take time to 
master the contenis of the book. | Evan- 
gelistic, educational, literary, social and 
co-operative. work have each several 


China Mission Year Book for 1919 


This annual issue has just come from 
the press at Shanghai under the joint 
auspices of the Christian Literature 
Society for China and the China .Con- 
tinuation Committee, and edited by Rev. 
E. C. Lobenstine and Rev. A. L, Warn- 
shuis, Secretaries of the China Continua- 
tion Committee. 

The volume this year is unaccompanied 
by Mission statistics for the reason, as 
stated, that the China Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Missionary Survey in China 
expects to publish the results of its labors 
in the coming autumn. There is how- 
ever an appendix containing the statistics 
of the Roman Catholic Missions. 

The book is divided into ten parts 
under the following headings: (Part I) 
The General Sittuaion; (Part I) 
Churches and Missions; (Part III) Evan- 
gelism; (Part IV) General Religious 
Education ; (Part V) Medical and Philan- 
thropic Work; (Part VI) Literature in 
China ; (Part VII) Miscellaneous ; (Part 
VIII) Survey; (Part IX) Obituaries; 
(Part X) Appendices, 

In reviewing the work of Missions in 
China during Igtg and setting forth its 
present condition and the outlook as it 
appears to the writers of the various 


chapters; for Japan, there’ is a further 
sectlon on work among young’ people ; 
for Korea, one on medical missions, The 
introductory chapters secure that each 
part of the Christian movement stands 
out against a background of current 
events. ‘One thing would greatly add to 
the interest and usefulness of the volume 
—a. fuller treatment of the Japanese 
churches and their work. Mr. Matsuno’s 
brief statement leaves only a thirst for 
more. After all, these churches are the 
major part of the Christian movemént. 
A section dealing with them might take 
the place of that on the evangelistic) work 
of the missions some year. (Copied from 
the January :“ International Review of 
Missions.’’) 


articles of the Year Book, there is 
throughout a decided tone of deep grati- 
tude for what has been accomplished!and 
of sane but -inspiring optimism for the 
future. As the results of the nation-wide 
survey come into view to the workers in 
China, as various plans for advance and 
extension are being considered, the 
whole task looms up before them as a 
tremendou one, but at the same time as 
a glorious one to which any man or 
woman might well be exceeding glad to 
devote life with all its God-given powers 
and opportunities. 

One of the dominant notes in the Year 
Book, and one of. outstanding interest, is 
the very marked progress there is being 
made in the effort to place responsibility 
for the work upon the Chinese leaders in 
the Church and upon the churches them- 
selves, This is being applied not only to 
self-support but also to the work of mis- 
sions in hitherto unevangelized regions. 
Some striking examples of this feature of 
progress are giveninthe book, Another 
interesting feature are the several efforts, 
some already markedly successful, of 
cooperation and union in the work. 
This is specially observable along the 
line of Christian education and in the 
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matter of the great Survey now in pro- 
gress, while there is also emerging to 
view a Christian Church .of China, 
though its realization may still be con- 
siderably in the future. 

What is called in this issue ‘ Changes 
of Emphasis in Missionary Work” is 
decidedly interesting and goes to show 
that however slowly things in general 
may be moving in hoary China, the 
impact of the present thoughts and 
activities of the world are felt there also, 
and readjustments of methods and of 
comparative emphasis on phases of mis- 
sion work become inevitable. But withal, 
the articles throughout the book give 
forth no uncertain sound in regard to a 
positive, forceful and triumphant faith in 
the absolute need and all-sufficiency of 
the old yet ever new Gospel of. redemp- 
tion as made effective by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The Chapters on “ Teacher Training 
in China” and on “Progressive Plans 
and Work in Religious Education in 
China” give some very valuable hints 
that. might well be utilized by religious 
educationalists here in Japan. 

Another illuminating chapter is that 
on “ The Evangelization of Students in 
China.” Because of its applicability to 
work among students here in Japan, the 
following paragraph is quoted : 

“The gospel must be presented to 
students in the light of their present 
mental and moral condition, Certainly 
there is nothing new in that statement 
but it would be new in’ practice in most 
places. Chinese students are about sixty 
per cént practical, twenty per cent 
philosophical, fifteen per cent mystical, 
and five per cent theological. In their 
Present state of mind they are not. in- 


terested in the nature of God unless that, _ 


has something to do with the task of 
changing traitors into patriots, (This 
last, of course, does not apply to Japanese 
students. A. O.). Whether we fear or 
favor a social gospel, no other gospel 
will get.a hearing now by China’s 
students and how shall they believe 
unless they hear. 
must be also a supernatural gospel if it is 


But that social-gospel 
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to retain a hearing and get — results. 
Preaching to China’s student about ethics, 
the power of civilization, the need of 
social reconstruction, is tiresome business 
with the students. . They have tried all 
these, while they watched their nation 
and. their own lives rash on to ruin. No 
gospel but the gospel of a living Christ, 
working mightily in the wills of men, 
will win China’s students,” 

The subject of the “ Promotion of 
Phonetic Writing in China,” a momentous 
movement of recent date, is set forth ina 
chapter of the Year Book. The possibi- 
lities involved in this movement are so 
great and of such transcendent importance 
if carried out through the whole of 
China, affecting as they would directly 
between three and four hundred millions 
of people, and breaking in most violently 
upon something that has been the pet 
object of China’s literation for thousands 
of years, that they may well cause the 
world to “sit up and take notice” that 
old- China zs moving. 

Very much more of real interest could 
be said about this tenth issue of the 
“China Mission Year Book,” but what 
has been said here is mainly forthe pur- 
pose of bringing the book to the notice 
of the readers of the JAPAN EVAN- 
GELIST with the hope that many here in 
Japan may procure a copy for themselves 
and thoroughly peruse its contents. It 
would repay them amply for the money 
and time invested. ‘This is also the 
expressed desire of the Committee in 
China that kindly sent us a copy. 

I would like to close this review with 
a quotation from the Year Book in a 
most interesting Chapter on “ China in 
Contemporaneous Literature” by the 
Rev, Frank Rawlinson, D.D., Editor of 
the “ Chinese Recorder.’’ ‘‘ Missionaries 
who do not read the CHINA MISSION 
YEAR BOOK should be inoculated 
with some sort of serum to promote the 
desire to do so.” I wonder how a 
similar treatment here in Japan would do 
in regard to “THE CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT.” 


A. OLTMANS, 
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Christ and Forgiveness 

“If ye forgive not. men their ‘tres- 
passes neither will your Heavenly Father 
forgive you.” These are solemn words, 
and never more pertinent than now. 
Forgiveness is no external thing. It 
inheres in the spirit of the man who 
forgives as he hopes to be forgiven. Our 
willingness to forgive is an evidence of 
our own appreciation of God’s forgive- 
ness; our guilt is in proportion to our 
unwillingness to forgive. 

When one looks at the various diplo- 
matic documents that are the subject of 
daily international reflection one wonders 
where all the Christians of the world 
were when those documents were drawn 

2 

up. One would judge that it had never 
been writ'en, ‘If your enemy hunger, 
feed him, if he thirst, give him drink; for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head.” If the framers of the 
Treaty had these passages sympathe- 
tically in mind one must conclude that 
the document was framed in order to 
postpone the repentance of the enemy as 
ong as possible; for one of the reasons 
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-for unsolicited forgiveness is 
stimulates repentance on the part of ‘the 


that. it 


wrongdoer. Vengeance is said to belong 
to the Lord, but modern statesmen have 


“evidently usurped the Almighty’s pre- 


rogatives and decided to wreak venge- 
ance on their enemies in spite of the 
Divine Way. 

And since the signing of the Treaty we 
are more in confusion than ever. Peace 
seems to be farther away than on the day 
when the Armistice was signed. This 
moral fog that we have entered may 
truthfully be said to be the judgment of 
God on the nations for their refusal to 
consider the Law of Forgiveness in the 
formulation of their agreements. | In- 
evitably every treaty made in the spirit of 
revenge and malice carries with it. the 
germs of its own undoing. General 
Foch’s recent exhortation to prepare for 
the next war follows naturally the de-- 
mands made of the vanquished enemy. , 

And so the strife will go on ad 
znfimitum until we learn that “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.” 


GOMMUNIGATIONS 


March 19, 1920. 
Mr. Theodore D. Walser, 
Managing Editor, 

The Japan Evangelist, 
© B Tsukiji, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dear Mr.. Walser : 

Herewith an announcement of a plan 
of large significance to the Church ia 
China. J hope you can spare spice to 
call the attention of your readers to the 
plan and enlist their cooperation through 
intercession, 

There are -several «hundred Student 
Volunteers for the Ministry in forty-five 
Bands in Christian Schools in Chinat 
There should be several thousand. There 


are organized Student Associations: in... 


170 schools, In these schools there are 
8500 Christian students. We must have 


hundreds of the choicest of these in the 


Ministry if we are to win in China, 

Hundreds of students in recent years 
have graduated from Mission Schools as 
earnest. Christians and are now in business 
and professional life, many.of them still 
quite young men... They could enter the 
Ministry more quickly than under- 
graduates now in the schools. We hope 
there will be special intercession that many 
of these may yet enter the Ministry. 

We shall send you later announce- 
mients. © Cordially, 

May Artuur Rueu. 


A Week of Recruiting of Chimese Student 
Wolumteers for the Mimistry 


The Student’ Volunteer Movement of 
China invites the Christians in China to 


. Oin in a week of intercession and recruit- 


Communications. - 


ing of volunteers for the Ministry. The 
date chosen is May 16-22, 1920. 

. After all the only force able to save 
China is the church, led by a'truly great 
bedy of Ministers. The millions of China 
are nore than ever responsive to the 
claims of Christianity. The Christian 
students of China are convinced that only 
a moral regeneration !s:sed on religion 
will save the country. The hour is here 
when with great expe tation we may call 
upon the Christian students of China to 
give their lives to the Ministry. 

The need is very great. Hundreds of 
towns in China do not have even one 
ordained pastor. There are no. ordained 
pastors im the provinces of Yunnan, 
Kweichow or Kansu. In Shansi there is 
one; in Shensi two; in Hunan four. In 
China as a whole, there are 846 ordained 
pastors, or one to every 560,000 people. 
In America there is one pastor to 576 
persons or about 1000 times as many as 
in China. But 404 of these 846 are in 
Kwantung, Fukien and Chekiang. Even 
in these three provinces the number 
should be muliiplied many fold. But 
what of the other Provinces? The time 
has come for the church in China to 
obey its Living Lord and ‘Pray the 
Lord, of the harvest that He thrust forth 
laborers into His harvest.” 

THE SUGGESTED PROGRAM, 
General 

Daily private and united intercession 
on the part of all Christians. 

_. May 16. Imall Churches, intercession 
and sermons related to leading students 
to decision for the Ministry. 

“Go to Church Sunday ’’ promoted 
among students to insure the largest pos- 
sible attendance at the church, services, 

May 19. Nation-wide prayer service 
in.Churches. 

+ May 20:21. Special personal work 
with men. having qualifications fitting 
them,for the Ministry. 

_ May 22.. An unhurried conference of 
prospective volunteers when the claims of 
the Ministry are thoroughly presented 
and discussed. 

Ln Schools 

(a) Brief chapel talks helpful to the 
right choice of a life work, 

, (2) Atleast one strong,, presentation 
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of .the claims..of the Ministry, to the 


student body. 

(c) _Vuily meeting of student volun- 
teers f r intercession and to plan personal 
work. 

(Zz) Interviews by Christian teachers 
with possible volunteers, 

(e). Student Association meeting—an 
open. discussion of the claims of the 


. Ministry upon Christian students, 


(7) Personal distribution of literature 
designed to make clear the right choice. 
Guiding Principles 

1. The chief emphasis should be 
placed upon intercession. Interce-sion 
should be very definite and united where 
possible. 

2. The second emphasis should be 
upon faithful» personal work rather than 
upon public and upon appeals. 

3. No appeal should be made for 
public decisions. Voluntary testimony of 
men. clearly led. to a wise decision need 
not be discouraged. 

4. The aim should not. be for num- 
bers. Only- truly qualified men should 
be recruited. 

5. Many graduates... of Christain 
schools now in business or professional 
life should be considered. splendid. .pos- 
sibilities for the Ministry. 

' 6. Only students in middle schools or 
colleges .can be enrolled as. student 
volunteers. This need not prevent others 
choosing the Ministry. as a life work. 
Lielps 

The Student Volunteer Movement will 
furnish at cost price, literature and charts 
which. will assist in presenting the case. 
A Bible study. course of four lessons on 
My How shall a student choose his. life 
work”? is being prepared and will. be 
available at- a, nominal price, by fApee} 
tenth... 

A list of books and pamphlets adapted 
to use in this connection with the names 
of publishers and prices is being prepared 
and will, be sent out. 

The Committee has secured the pro- 
mise of assistance from a.number . of 
strong speakers on the Ministry, as.a life 
work and as far as possible will be glad 
to assist in securing speakers, 

Later. bulletins will, be issued and the 
Committee earnestly requests. that sug- 
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gestions and special subjects for interces- 
sion be sent in by all friends interested to 
be included in subsequent bulletins. 

‘(Is a similar ‘movement eRcersaty in 
Japan ? —Editors). 


April 23, 1920. Ithaca, New York. 
Epitor OF THE JAPAN EVANGELIST. 

Please give notice in your magazine, of 
my intention to write a biography of the 
late Rev. James H. Ballagh, D.D. whose 
missionary service in Japan covered fifty- 
eight years—a unique record. 

I desire, particularly, anecdotes, 
sayings, notable events, experiences and 
documents connected with the career 
of Dr. Ballagh. Even the most seemingly 
trivial note of jotting falls into its place 
in a life story. Testimony from Japanese 
Christians will be especially desirable. I 
expect, also, to picture vividly what I 
saw in the interior and at the ports in 
1870, and show the mighty changes. 
“‘What hath God wrought” ? 
Fraternally, 

Wm. E tior GRIFFIs. 

(We know that our readers will be 
glad to co-operate.— Editors), 


To THE EDITOR OF THE 
JAPAN EVANGELIST. 
Dear Sir, 

We are standing on the eve of another 
Conference of Federated Missions—one 
of the most striking examples of coopera- 
tion in the Mission Field and one of the 
greatest obstacles to unity. 

For we have got so content with the 
lower ideal that we have forgotten the 
call to the higher, uttered by the Master 
Himself. 

Africa, Australia, Britain, Canada, 
China, India, and, for all I know, the 
United States as well, are striving ear- 
nestly after this expression of oneness for 
which our Lord prayed, while Japan— 
nothing ! 

It is easy for us, especially those of 
us who don’t think, to speak lightly of 
our differences in order to darken the 
picture of the seriousness of our divisions 
in Japan to-day. 

It is easy for us to say we must await 
some welding power of revival, while all 
the time we are called to obey. 
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It is easy for us to say that we cannot 
go ahead of the Home Church and 
forget they are looking to us with our 
younger life to give them a lead. ~ 

It is easy for us missionaries to take 
shelter behind the native Church mindful 
that the administration largely rests “in 
their hands, yet forgetful that’ on us to 
no small extent lies the responsibility of 
interpreting to them the lessons of this 
new epoch of Christendom. 

May I suggest, sir, that those who feel 
this matter to be vital give in their names 
to you with a view to the holding of a 
round-table Conference not to minimise 
our differences, but to «discover under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God how in 
this land we may best give expression to 
that unity, which is according to :-His 
will. We may not be able to do much, 
but with God’s help we can make a 
beginning. 

Till something is done the 26 different 
Churches in Japan’ will continue~ to 
increase, Yours faithfully, 
IGNOTUS. 

(We will be delighted to receive names 
to be placed on such a list—Editors.) ° 


June 3, 1920 
1489 Sankawa, Chiba 
Dear Sir, 

The following paragraph occurs ina 
letter quoted in the May number of your 
magazine (p. 134): “T’ll bet that when 
the young Yanks banged into Argonne 
Forest and smashed the Germans Some- 
body up Stairs rubbed His hands and 
said “‘ Great stuff! Great Stuff!” as, He 
never did when Reverend Mouldy Bones 
put his Saige SS to sleep with his 
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Without entering upon a criticism of 
the letter as a whole I would beg to enter 
an emphatic protest against this paragraph 
appearing in the “ Evangelist,” and to 
express my sincere regret that you should 
have seen fit to reproduce anything which 
is in such utterly bad taste and ~ ‘80 
perilously near blasphemy. 

Yours sincerely 
BR HARRISON," 
To. ~ 
The Editor, ' 
~The “Japan Evangelist ” 
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FACTORY FACTS 


ONE 


~~“ Do you know why nine out of every 
ten business ventures fail? The answer is 
the same in practically all cases—‘ They 
lacked the facts.’”’ These words form the 
headline of a full page advertisement in a 
recent magazine. If true of bftsiness 
ventures, why not of missionary enter. 
prises? The factory problem from a 
missionary standpoint is at the door of 
almost every Christian worker in Japan. 
Because we wanted to help the factory 
girl of Kagoshima and because we lacked 
the facts necessary for attacking the pro- 
blem of becoming her friend, we set about 
ascertaining those facts. This is the story 
of a small piece of survey done in a city 
far removed from the so-called centers of 
industry, but in a city where the factory 
girl is found in large numbers and where 
het problem is a very real one. It is 
with hesitation that we write this story for 


the kaleidoscopic changes in the world of 


industry make today’s statements untrue 
tomorrow. The facts here set forth have 
all been gathered since Jan. 15th, 1920, 
Statistics where given will be dated if 
possible. Today, May 14th, the factories 
are many of them closed. The weaving 
factories state that they are employing 
only one third of their regular force, 
The remaining two thirds have either 
gone to Osaka or Kobe in response to 
the glaring bill boards advertisements 
now posted ali over the city offering 
travel, clothing and high wages, or they 
have sought employment as servants or 
they have returned to the country and the 
farm life from which most of them came, 
But this is a mere passing phase of the 
situation. The factory girl as a problem 
which must be faced by the wide-awake 
social worker, has come to stay and al- 
though her numbers in Kagoshima are 
far less than they were a month ago, this 
situation is temporary. Perhaps this lull 
in the industrial world is given to us for 
a more careful survey of the situation, 
looking towards a possible solution of it, 
Tn starting the survey, we were struck 
with two seemingly insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. One was the indifference on the 
part of religious workers, foreigners and 
native workers alike, to the possibilities of 


attacking the problem. The second was 
the inaccuracy of the statistics. to be ob- 
tained and the endless red tape necessary 
in procuring them. As to the first, many 
religious workers felt that it was impossible 
to do everything for a community and 
that the factory class because it would 
yield the fewest leaders must be sacrificed 
to the student class. While this was true, 
we could not get past the fact. that a 
group of girls five, six or seven times, as 
large as the group in the High Schools 
of Kagoshima, presented a need which 
could not be so lightly set aside. As to 
the second difficulty, one has only to 
glance at the columns of, figures in the 
ken (prefecture), the city and the police 
office concerning the factory girls, one 
has only to talk a few minutes with the 
one in.charge of the factory department in 
each one of these places, to find out how 
inaccurate these statistics are at best and 
how little of real truth they tell. And 
the hours which must be spent in endless 
waiting for these officials, the tiresome 
bowing, and scraping to get into their 
good graces so that they will interpret for 
one the otherwise unintelligible records 
which they keep, almost dissuades the 
most persistent investigator. 

On the other hand we were surprised 
at the outset at the efficiency in the big 
factory offices and the dispatch with 
which information could be procured 
from these places. And here without 
the endless formality needed elsewhere, 
we could get statistics with very little ex- 
penditure of time. Then too there was 
keen joy in finding so much interest in 
this kind of investigation on the part of 
the young college man and woman in 
Japan, and it was to them we turned for 
help.. Within two days after. we had ex- 
pressed. publicly a need for a translation 
of the factory laws. concerning women 
and children, such a translation was pre- 
sented to us by, a Koto Gakko student 
who had looked up the matter. This lad 
is a member of our English Bible class, 
It was, due to the efforts of two college 
girls that the information here presented 
was gathered and they put into the in- 
vestigation the same enthusiasm these girls 
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throw into their college work. ~Thus it: 
was that we overcame the objection to 
this kind of work. We made the student 
class serve the factory worker. 

As to what we really did in gathering 
the following factory facts, a mere enu- 
meration of our acts will convey no idea 
of the long hours spent in examination 
of statistical tables nor any idea of the 
courage it took on the part of the girls to 
go to the numerous offices, explain their 
mission and request the facts. We made 
out a chart which would show the growth 
of the factories in the last five years and 
for this we desired statistics for years 
1914, 1918 and 1919. Of this growth 
we were daily reminded in the mushroom 
weaving places which seemed to spring up 
over night ‘but if we could produce the 
facts concerning their growth we felt that 
we could make the plea for work of this 
kind more definite. With this chart we 
visited the larger factories of the city, we 
visited the prefecture, city. and police 
offices. Determined to make the survey 
accurate for the seven blocks in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Mission property, 
we visited the local police stations of the 
neighborhood and from the charts found 
there, determined the exact location and 
size and kind of every factory within 
these seven blocks.. We made maps of 
this area aud on it located each factory 
making the ones employing 15 or more 
workers with one color crayon and the 
smaller factories with a. different color, 
These maps afterwards proved very help- 
ful in pressing home to the young people 
of the community their responsibility for 
this kindof social service. We visited 
many of these neighboring. factories, not 
for statistics (the proprietor was always 
wary of anyone who came with a note- 
book) but we visited them keeping our 
eyes open for living. conditions, for the 
altitude of the girl towards her work, to- 
wards her employer and especially towards 
the men workers in the same institution, 

As to what we found out,’ with hesita- 
tion do I offer the following statements 
for they are so meager and so inaccurate, 
We found at the outset it would be im- 
possible to compile any set of statistics 
for the past-five years which would show 
the growth i in number of factories or em- 
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ployees because the factory statistics for 
one year were based on a factory of five 
employees, tables for the next year called 
a factory a place where ten workers. were 
employed and the third set of statistics 
were on the basis of a factory. of fitteen 
workers ! Prefecture and city, statistics 
were «eathered with the idea of showing 
the variety of industries and the incomes 
which they produced rather than with the 
individual worker whose welfare we were 
seekivg, in mind. We did find that there 
were 427. factories (of more ‘than. L5 
workers) in Kagoshima Prefecture, Dec. 
Igig. That in these, 10221 women and 
girls were employcd. We found that 
there 886 weaving places for Oshima silk 
(some more than 15 workers, some, less) 
in Kagoshima Prefecture, Dec. 1919 and 
that in these there were 7220, women, and 
girls. These facts alone showed us one 
large group of women whom we as a 
Mission were. neglecting, A. survey,. of 
the religious instuction gained by these 
girls showed that as far as Christianity 
was concerned, in only. two. factories was 
any instuction being given and in both of 
these the Christian worker alternated with 
the Buddhist priest on successive Sunday 
evenings! In other factories, the autho- 
rities acknowledged, some. Buddhist ine 
struction at irregular intervals but i in these 
Christianity and even hymn. singing ‘was 


prohibited. It seemed. that the, latter 
stigmatises the factory as Yaso. Kyo 
(Christian). In the offices of the prefec- 


ture and the city we found the one in 
charge of the factory, department always 
friendly and much interested, in, the. ‘fact 
that the missionary was interested in. the 
betterment of this neglected. class. They 
expressed surprise that, anyone should, be 
looking up these statistics and | acklowledg: 
ed that it was only the missionaries of. the 
city who had demanded the right, to, in: 
vestigate their facts. We. were, able to 
compile tables of statistics and also. the 
income in yen and these show. that i in the 
eight years from 1910- 1918 the. _output 
increased. nine fold and the income was 
twenty times as great. It, was, too bad 
that'as late as April 1st.1920, the statistics 
showing the phenomenal, growth _of. this 
industry for the year 1919, were unavail- 

able. We were able to, compile tables of 
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statistics showing the rapid rise in wages 
between the years {914 and Ig1g and also 
obtain an average wage ‘for men and 
women for these years. One of the strik- 
ing, facts was that a girl in a spinning 


factory was earning an average wage 


more than four times greater in the year 
I9o1g than she earned in 1914, The 
following facts show. the instability of the 
Wages earned by this class. In Dec. 
1919 Oshima silk produced i in Kagoshima 
brought 70 yen a tan, in May the same 
silk was selling at 50 yew. The girl who 
wove the silk, received in Dec. 1919 an 
average of 24 yeu per month, in May she 
was receiving 18 yen for the samié amount 
of work. 

Aside fiom the figures which our 
survey tried in vain to secure we found 
the following facts to be true. The 
factory !aws, bad as they are concerning 
the length of the working day and the 
number of rest days (the law allows the 
working day to be 14 hours and two rest 
days per month) only applied to factories 
where fifteen or more workers are employ- 
ed, Hence there is an alarming number 
of shops where thirteen or fourteen work- 
ets only are employed and where no laws 
or regulations. seem to apply. Here we 
have often heard the girls working till far, 
into the night and then again early in the 
morning before light. In these weaving 
places the girls have no regular rest days 
and do -not seem to care to take them. 
We found that the law forbide the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen but 
that when questioned personally not a few 
boldly stated their ages as twelve or thir- 
teen and many looked even younger. 
We found the housing: conditions in the 
larger factories visited very fine, better 


than the homes from which the w orkers, 


came. But. we found, the conditions 
under which these same girls were work- 
ing such that two years under these con- 
ditions were almost. sure to produce 
tuberculosis. We found the girls in such 
places wholly lacking in thought for their 
health, their whole desire seeming to be to 
earn in, a short time. enough money. for 


their -marriage dowry. 


yearly, largely because of marriage, In 


In. one factory, 


the.office told.us that. 60. per cent of the, 
women workers in that place changed. 
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this place women were making 85 sez per 
day on the average with a ten per cent 
increase for every hour over time. We 
found the living conditions in the smaller 
Weaving places beyond description, dark 
dirty and unsanitary. In these places 
there was not the moral restrictions found 
in the larger places and there was every 
chance for inimorality and crime. We 
found that the Police had requested the 
Buddhist pricts to hold meetings for these 
girls to bring’“tp their moral standards. 

We found that there were 165 factories, 
big “and little ‘inthe seven blocks sur: 

rounding the Mission property and that 
each one of these places is within ten or 
fifteen minutes walk of our gate! A 
large per cent of these are weaving places 
and most of them have small dormitories.. 
These facts spelled opportunity at our 
very door. A telling comment on the 
conditions in these places was given by 
our cook. ‘* Yes, Sensei,” she said, “I. 
can earn lots more in the weaving factory 
but the'girls all get tuberculosis and they 
allhave babies!” This statement of 
Course is not a fact but we give it for 

what it is worth. 

But a survey is of little value if it mere- 
ly opens one’s eyes to an opportunity. 
without offering at least an attempt at: 
entering the door. And here we. cannot 
say that we have met with any success 
worthy of recording. True we have held 
neighborly mectings for these workers. 
which have been very. successful. Some 
have been large mectings where all have 
entered into the playtime as well as the 
story hour with interest and zest. But- 
we have been unable to have these gather- 
ings regularly and have been dissappoint- 
ed at the lack of continued interest, Un-- 
less. we could find a key woman in.a- 
factory who would gather together and: 
bring the girls to our home, work in that 
factory | was a failure. We have gone into 
the biggest. factory in Kagoshima and. 
held meetings even when the Bible and 
hymn book were barred. We have dis- 
tributed literature in some factories and- 
have visited in a casual way some factories- 
time after time. | We often meet. the 
factory girls on the street who bows.in 
recognition. But as yet we. have not. 
gotten the key to, the situation, we have 
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not broken down the barriers against 
teaching religion in the factory, we have 
not succeeded in making the factory girl 
our friend.. But we feel that we have 
awakened a vital interest in the factory 
worker, 
student class, both boys and girls. _Per- 
haps we have put the factory girl on the 
prayer list of some of the religious work- 
ers who were loathe to enter this some- 
what new and untried field. We cannot 
help but feel that the college man and the 
college woman of Japan are the ones to 
solve this problem, They are not phased 
but are rather inspired by its difficulties, 
they are interested in its newness, they 
have the courage to face the task because 
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in the hearts of a few of the, 
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they see what a menace this huge body 
of uneducated, underfed, badly housed 
and half sick women will be to their 
generation if nothing is done to change 
the conditions. If we have shown a few 
students the truth of the statement— 
“ True culture is not to be gained from 
much Jearning but is best expressed by a 
sense of kinship with one’s fellowman ?” 
this imperfect-survey of a few Kagoshima 
Factory Facts will not have been in vain, 
If anyone has suggestions to offer as to 
methods of approaching the factory girl 
which would lead to creating a friendship 
with her, we should welcome corres- 
pondence on the subject. ein 
AzauiA Emma PEET, 


“ES TER-GHURGH WORLD MOVEMENT” 
DEPARTMENT 


Tue Financiat Drive. April 25 to 
May 2 was set for the great Financial 
Drive in America for the Interchurch 
“World Movement. The most careful 
preparations were made in the way of 
preliminary meetings, conferences, ap- 
pointment of committees and readers, 
prayer services, preaching of sermons on 
the Movement, and everything else that 
could be done in the way of acquainting 
the churhces with the plan of the cam- 
paign and obtaining the interest and active 
co-operation of every church member 
within reach, The constituency to be work- 
ed upon was divided into “A” and “B” 
Classes, The “A” class constitutes all 
those who are members of some participat- 
dng denomination and regular attendants 
upon church services, contributing to 
-church support. The “B’” class constitutes 
those who, though not members. of 
churches or regular attendants, are in 
general sympathy with the aims and 
amethods of the Church and are actively 
-interested in some of the social service or 
other features of the Church’s program. 

On the Sunday of April 25th, the 
opening day of the ‘‘ Drive” week, all the 
pastors were requested to preach on the 


subject of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, 

The following came out in the “ ater: 
church Bulletin” of April 17, by Lyman 
L. Pierce, Director General of the United 
Financial Campaign : 

The Eve of the Batlle. This’ issue 
of the Interchurch Bulletin will go into 
the hands of its readers on the eve of the 
great campaign, 

Wonders have been idnlavew ‘in an in- 
credibly short time. 

The task of organizing in ten weeks was 
herculean. Everybody appreciated the 
need of ten months’ preparation rather 
than ten weeks. But denominational 
calendars demanded absolutely that the 
canvass be not later than April 25 to May 
2 

The organization is far from 100 per 
cent. perfect. It makes up the lack, in 
devotion and earnestness. 

Prayer is the Dominant Need. Let us 
lean hard on the arm of Him, Whose we 
are and Whom we serve. Let us get to 
our closets and call on God for His ben- 
ediction. Let us “go forward on our 
knees.” EIOW 

Our victory will’ be more creditable: 
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and our thanksgiving greater as we win, 
despite handicaps and immaturity of pre- 
paration. 

Twenty CENTURIES LOOK DOWN UPON US. 
May God' give us the desires of our 
hearts, but above all may His will ‘be 
done.” 

The appeal in this Drive was for 
336,777,572, of which sum $175,448, 349 
was to be paid in during this year. The 
Christian constituency interested in this 
campaign was calculated to number ap- 
proximately 25,000,000, 

The result of this tremendous drive for 
the I.W.M. has not yet been reported here 
but we are looking forward to the news 
with eager expectation. Much quiet con- 
fidence was expressed at home that the 
hopes entertained for its success would be 
fully realized. Though the sums seemed 
staggering in their magnitude, the un- 
speakably great need, the abundance of 
resources at hand, and the unprecedented 
opportunities everywhere to go in with 


prayer and consecrated gifts of men and | 


means to win unusually large numbers for 
Christ and His cause, have constantly been 
growing on the awakened consciousness 
of the Christians in America. Shall we 
not here pray and labor with them for the 
full realization of this great and glorious 
task P 

GRAPHIC SuRVEYS FOR JAPAN. The 
survey secretary has received from head 
quarters a set of graphic survey blanks 
for the several Ken of the country to be 
filled out by some one in each Ken and 
returned to New York for further detailed 
information on the present occupancy of 
this country by Christianity... These 
surveys will necessarily entail some con- 
siderable labor by the persons who are 
going to be so kind as to assist the 
I.W.M. inthis task. But the one indis- 
pensable service we missionaries can 
render, and we only, is to give to the 
leaders in this Movement at home accurate 
information as to the condition of the work 
on the field, upon which all their calcula- 
tions, and the final granting of budgets for 
the prosecution and extension of the work, 
will be based. In this respect the Move- 
mentis absolutely dependent upon us who 
are acquainted with the actual conditions 
on the field, each one in his or her own 
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district, and we may well deem it a 
privilege to have at least this important 
share in the great movement that is now 
stirring the hearts and minds of the 
Christian churches at home as perhaps 
nothing has ever stirred thembefore. «As 
the work of survey in the different lands 
proceeds, the knowledge and conviction 
grow upon those who view. the results 
that there has been an enormous waste of 
energy of men and means in some parts to 
the almost entire neglect of other equally 
needy parts, and mostly owing to lack of 
accurrate information as to actual condi- 
tions and comparative needs of fields. 
One of the great purposes of the present 
Interchurcn World Movement is to cor- 
rect these conditions of disproportion and 
provide for all the fields proportionately 
to their respective needs. And this can 
only be done when based upon accurate 
information conveyed through carefully 
prepared surveys of various kinds, It is 
well ‘for us missionaries to remember and 
realize» that behind the missionary and 
Christian movements at home in our day 
there is a rapidly increasing amount of 
intelligent acquaintance’ and of business 
acumen which is not satisfied with mere 
passionate appeals for funds, but demands 
from us.a careful and detailed setting forth 
of the particular reasons why such and 
such funds are asked for and whether they 
are’ wisely expended in view not only of 
a ‘single local need here or there. but 
in view of all the needs of all the fields 
in all the world. The task has now come 
before many of our church leaders asa 
world task belonging not so much in 
pieces to several denominations and or- 
ganizations but to the whole Christian 
Church as one united force for the bring- 
ing in of the Kingdom of our Lord. At 
present we have to justify our askings not 
only on the basis of our own needs but 
also as related to the needs of others. 
This change of attitude cannot but 
be viewed by every ‘true Christian asa 
matter of profound thanks giving, for it 
makes each one of us more directly and 
consciously a partner in the whole task of 
evangelizing the world, at present. so 
dreadfully in need of all the united help 
we can give it to find God and His salva- 
tion. 
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PRAYER NEEDED FOR Japan. With in- 
creasing concern we view the condition of 
Christianity in Japan in relation, to the 
world-wide, movements going on at pre- 
sent.. The need of a real spiritual awaken- 
ing, it seems, can nowhere be greater and 
more urgent than it is here. 
Japanese Church line up with these great 
world movements for the Kingdom? We 
hope so with all our hearts. We pray for 
it-continually, There are signs here and 
there of a real awakening to the realiza- 
tion of great needs. A ‘“‘ Japan for Christ 
Movement” is dawning on the horizon of 
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our hope and {faith and we would like to 
see it linked up with the Interchurch 
World Movement for the sake especially 
of bringing into the consciousness of the 
Japanese Church a oneness of feeling and 
sympathy with that Movement and with 
the Christian people in America, also as a 
great cffset to the misunderstandings that 
exist and that are constantly arising be- 
tween the two countries the need of whose 
unity of general aims and mutual. sym- 
pathy in all that is good is sucha great 
desideratum at the present time. 
A. OLTMANS. 


BOOK REVIEW 


“PROGRESS IN THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE” 


BY 


Robert Cornell :Armstrong, M.A,, Ph. D. Toronto: 


1920, 


Missionary Society of the Methodist Church. 


We have here a book of eight chapters 
packed full of information about- Japan 
past and present. It is just what an 
intelligent man wants—up-to-date, reliable 
information, briefly and clearly told. 

The first chapter gives. a necessary 
background. being an outline of Japanese 
history from: earliest times:.down to this 
year. Chapters two and three are closely. 
connected and treat of the marvelous 
modern development of the nation includ- 
ing the-new industrial revolution and its 
problems. Even to us. living in the 
country there is much information told in 
a brief and striking way. \.Chapters four, 
five and six are likewise bound together 
by the common clasp of Religion. These 
three chapters made inte one booklet 
would be worth the price of the whole 
book. 

In his discussion of | Christianity atid 
Buddhism, Dr. Armstrong uses well his 
thorough knowledge of the two religions, 
and the contrast. is; fatal. for Buddhism, 
and yet there is not a trace of bigotry. 

_ Christianity in Modern Japan and the 
Missionary and His Task are chapters 534 
of instruction: and: inspiration. 


«One chapter deals exclusively with the 
history and the work of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission, and while written with 
warm loyalty to his own mission, it is 
entirely free from narrow sectarianism. 

How the author could pack so much 
accurate and valuable information: into 
these eight chapters is a marvel. 

To the best of my knowledge, there: is 
only one mistake in statement of fact. 
St. Xavier did not die in Japan as the 
author’s language seems to imply. 

I heartily commend this book to all 
interested in this remarkable, nation, and 
especially to all missionary candidates for 
this field, throughout the English aptakiby 
world. 

At least-two lessons are sthongly given, 
first, nothing but the Living Christ-can 
save the. Japanese. nation; second, the 
secret of the missionary’s success and his 
own: happiness’ as well, is: sympathy, 
Christian love. If he lacks this, he should 
return home. Y 

Kwansei Gakuin, - 

May-1oth, 1920, a 

ue ao J.C. C. NEwrone: 
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Social Work 


Department | 


AN EXPERIMENT IN JUVENILE REFORM 
IN JAPAN 


_ One of the foremost social experiments 
in juvenile reform in Japan, is conducted 
by the Katei Gakko (Family Schoolfo ) 
Hokkaido, This experiment. is unusual 
for location, leadership and method of 
work, It is situated in the edge of Japan’s 
“Big Woods,” a thoroughly primeval 
region, not far trom where the Hokkaido, 
the northern island of Japan proper, 
begins to thrust out its long arm towards 
the Kuriles and Kamchatka. It is ona 
parallel with Bangor, Maine and is about 
as wild as the lumber regions of that 
state. The summer rainfall is plentiful 


and the winter snows often pile up to 


three and four feet. The school farm, 
which includes a triangular tract of land, 
is four miles long by two miles wide. It 
lies at the foot of a long ridge of 
mountains which rise gracefully from a 
narrow flood plain, covered with pasture, 
stump and timber land. This country 
has been settled but ten or fifteen years 
and as yet, only small holdings have been 
cleared and planted in peppermint, maise 
and beans, Jumbering is still the 
principal occnpation of the region and the 
spirit of adventure surrounding the lum- 
ber camp continues to set the pace for 
the life of the community. Here at the 
beginning of things, where life is pregnant 
with hope, the school.is established. No 
better site could be chosen in which fo 
enlist the forces of nature for'a program 
of intellectual and moral reform. 

But more important than the surround- 
ings is the person at the head of the 
school, Mr. Tomioka. Thirty years ago 
he became a Christian; was driven from 
home by his father; was found by Rev. 
Otis Cary and enabled to attend Middie 
School, Later he enter the Doshisha 
University and visited America. During 
his study abroad he became deeply in- 
terested in the Social Problem and has 
unremittingly pursued his studies and 
endeavors along this line since that time. 


However his entire approach to this typé 
of work. has been through a live Christian 
interest and a desire to reach the souls of 
the individuals for whom he was working, 
Indeed Mr. Tomioka maintains that social 
work not founded upon an’ evangelistic 
desire to reach and permanently change 
the soul’s loyalty from man to God 
through Jesus Christ is little worth the 
doing. Upon his return from America, 
about twenty years ago, he undertook to 
establish a.school for the reformation of 
boys between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty three. His plan was regarded as 
fanciful at first but he was granted the 
care of some half dozen of the worst 
cases in the juvenile wards of the prison 
neat Tokyo. His success was so excep- 
tional that the government recognized his 
work. It gave him some money and all 
the cases he could accommodate in his 
then cramped quarters, Contributions 
grew however and about fifteen years ago 
he was able to open the Katei Gakko 
neat Tokyo. After properly organizing 
and manning this he was called to the 
wardenship “of a prison for the worst 
criminals in Japan, which was located 
near Iwamizawa in Hokkaido. . He held 
strictly to his principle of religious as 
well as intellectual and social reform and 
in so doing, again attracted favorable 
attention from the government. But he 
was not content with these results, He 
felt that his greatest service could be 
rendered to youths who had taken their 
first. step towards crime. Consequently 
eight years ago, in conjunction with a 
Christian business man of this island, he 
purchased the above tract of land. This 
he set about to clear for the first dormi- 
tory of his new school, which was finally 
erected a little more than five years ago. 
Again he asked for the worst delinquents, 
this time not from the government institu- 
tion but from. his. previously established 
“Family School” near Tokyo. Soon 
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there» was~no° further-room in his~dor- 
mitory and new ones together with 
accompanying buildings had to be efected. 
On August 31, 1919 the last of a com- 


plete set of twelvé buildings was dedicated. ~ 


It was a chapel built on the model of a 
New England Church, 
benches, 
bell. It was constructed by. the school 
boys from the timber grown on the place. 
It will seat about three hundred people. 
Great pride was taken in building this 
* House of the Lord”’ as it is called.. Much 
was made of the slogan “ This is to go 
into the House of the Lord and must 
therefore be good.” The beautifully 
carved pulpit, chairs and auditorium 
benches. were constructed. at the prison of 
which we have spoken. Even these men 
took great interest in doing well a piece 
of work for Mr. Tomioka’s ‘‘ House of the 
Lord.” As a fitting dedication for this 
building and the institution as a whole, a 
program of dignity and inspiration was 
arranged,. Greetings came in letters from 
the Minister of Home Affairs, the Gov- 
ernor of Tokyo, the Governor of -Hok- 
kaido, and the Mayor of Sapporo. And 
congratulatory addresses were given by 
the first assistant to the Imperial Minister of 
Home Affairs, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, the local provincial 
Gove:nor, the Mayor. of the Local 
Capital, the ex-president of the South 
Manchurian Railway and the Director of 
the State Prison. School.songs, hymns, 
prayers and the principal-address of tle 
day finished the three hour program. 
The chief speaker, Col. Yamamuro of the 
Salvation Army, gave a most powerful 
spiritual appeal on John 13:14 “If I then, 
the Loid and Teacher, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s 
feet.” He spoke of the claims of Labor, 
Society and God as_ revealed in this 
service of Christ. Student, neighborhood 
farmer, and government official were 
melted into one spirit of devoticn and 
unselfish service by this meeting. It is 
highly desirable that more such meetings 
as this should be held in every part of 
Japan. 

And even more unique than environ- 
mient or personality of the school head is 
tke method of work. This may be 
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classed--under~-three~ heads; productive 
disciplinary.and moral, In the first place 
hard work is considered most important, 
The boys are taught agriculture, garden- 
ing; -catpentering, designing, shoe making 
and mechanics, not by lectures but by 
teachers who perform the tasks with the 
boys.~ Every effort is made to stimulate 
the pupil’s desire to create. As far as 
possible student and. teacher plan -the 
crops, consult as to methods of work and 
cooperate in marketing the product. 

Attention is given to developing a com- 
munity. standard of. quality. Contests, 
displays and medals have been used in 
this connection. Furthermore students 


‘are encouraged in frugality by establish- 


ing a community bank and granting each 
pupil a certain percentage of all moneys 
made on. the farm over and above neces- 
sary improvements and overhead expense. 
During the winter months when farm 
work is impossible especial attention is 
given to making straw rope, matting and 
sandals. These are used on the place or 
sold to nearby farmers. Attention is 
also given to beautifying the road ways 
and grounds. Three beautiful springs 
have been walled, a wide highway 
cleared and piked, a beautiful park con- 
structed, much drainage ditching done, 
fences built and fields cleared, since the 
school has been in operation “a 

The problem of discipline is. more 
difficult and is gradually being worked 
out.on the plan of making the teacher 
an eldcr brother to the ten or twelve boys 
who live and work with him in the same 
house. The teacher is at the head of a 
dormitory thus forming a family unit. 
The boys are of different ages and 
abilities. Some are . unruly sons of 
wealthy parents, some are waifs from the 
street, some are boys of good character 
who have been led astray and some are 
feeble minded boys who have found their 
way here through one circumstance or 
other, Generally speaking most cf these 
typis are found in a unit or “family.” 
As would occur at home the stronger 
boys are encouraged to be chival:ous to 
the weaker ones, And as a rule, it is 
remarkable. how well they follow this 
advice. Of course breaches of discipline 
cecur which have. to be punished either 
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by.the teacher or the head_of the school. 
As rapidly as possible however self 


government is being adopted. A scheme» 


is being woe] out somewhat along the 
lines ofthe George Junior Republic. 
Again in, moral. method, continual 
suggestion is. being- made. in the most 
natural ways to,stimulate thinking and 
living along the highest moral plane. _ In 
the daily chapel service the Bible is read 
and explained, memory texts are em- 
phasized and. students are encouraged to 
practice living according toa text for a 
week or morth and then report on their 
experiences. Also texts together with 
quotations from poetry are arranged in 
attractive mottoes on the Chapel and 
dormitory walls, on the tall white gate 
posts at tne entrance to the grounds, by 
the springs, and on trees and stones at 
various places.in the fields. ‘The aptness 
of these quotations and the manner of 
arrangement keep them from suggesting 
a false piety or over religiousness.. The 
inscription on the entrance posts says 
“The four directions are the four corner 
posts of heaven, the blue sky is. its 
canopy and all who dwell beneath are 
brothers.” The picturesque valley lying 
back of this is called, “The Valley of 
Grace.” It leads by “The Well. of 
Samaria” on to “Labor Hill.” Back of 
this lies, “‘ The Hill of Peace’”’ crowned 
with the recently dedicated ‘‘ House of 
the Lord.” One of the dormitories 
makes much of its motto ‘ Each for All.” 
And another responds to the challenge 
with, ‘‘I am my brother’s keeper.’ Some 
of the large trees are given personal 
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names _and many _of the students treat 


them with real affection. In short every 


‘effort-is made to encourage reverence for 


God’s great out of doors, to recognize 
that all fruits and comforts come from Him 
and that as we follow His laws and teach- 
ings, like the crops, trees and all. life, we 
shall grow to the “ fullness of the stature 
of Christ.” 

Such a program of social reform while 
applied in this case to delinquent boys 
could readily be adapted to other types 
of work. And if so adapted would 
doubtless yield as large results as they 
have for Mr.. Tomioka. Of course Mr. 
Tomioka’s boys are assigned to him by 
the government, in what amounts to 
(although he is strongest in denouncing 
the term) a sentence. He can really do 
what he pleases with them. In some 
ways this is an advantage but it has many 
draw backs too. A strictly voluntary 
school can be developed through proper 
advertising and solicitation. Even if a 
school were not started, all of us could 
learn much from the industrial program, 
the method of discipline, the comradship 
of teacher and pupil and the family unit 
idea of the Katei Gakko. Again this 
method of Christianization employs every 
force of psychology and nature for the 
regeneration of the youth. One works 
with nature and not in the face of it. 
And-through his work he is reasonably 
certain of developing a high percentage 
of those who will remain Christian under 
all circumstances. throughout _ their 


lives. 
T. E. Jones, 
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NOTES FROM THE FIGLD 


. ‘ 
Peart arity 


It has been definitely 


‘The Wor'd’s Sunday Gecided ‘that thé Con 


School Convention 


vention will open on thé’ 


evening of the fifteenth of October. The 
first evening will be the “ Tokyo evening,” 
when addresses of welconte will be given by 
representatives of the defferent Christian 
bodies in Japan and the Convention com- 
mittees, and the music will be in charge 
of the Tokyo music connittee. 

Our EXHIBIT COMMITTEE wants 
the cooperation of all Christian workers 
in Japan in the coll.ction of materials to 
illustrate the Sunday School work in 
Japan. Many. schools are not Jarge but 
much good work is being done and we 
want it shown in the best possible way. 
‘These materials should be sent to Rev. 
K. Mito, Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe. 

The plans ‘for the temporary audi- 
torium, originally made by Mr. Vories, 
are being worked out in detail and the 
specifications beng made out to present 
to the next meeting of the convention 
committee. The building is to stand on 
a lot, belonging to the Imperial Govérn- 
ment Railways, that lies just in front of 
the exit of the Tokyo station, behind 
the statue of Mr. Inoue. The officials 
allowed the Convention committee the 
free use of the lot for four months. 

Elaborate plans have been received 
from Prof. Augustine Smith, of Boston 
University, for the music and pageantry. 
He hopes to have 1000 peaple in all the 
choruses. Music has already been received 
and the music committee has begun on the 
plans for practicing the music. They hope 
to have about fiftten centers in Tokyo for 
the rehearsals, and that Yokohama will 
join in the work. There are eleven 
ferent choruses, but we do not yet 
know how many of them the Japanese 
groups will be able to learn by the 
convention time. 

The pageants and music are woven in 
together, and the three orders of worship 
will make the Convention program full of 
inspiration and interest. Professor Smith 
is to arrive August 14th and go at once 


to Sendai and Takayama where he with 
Mrs. Smith will’ spend’a few days, and 
fromm thete to Karuizawa for thé last ten 
days of August. Professor Smith will 
give an hour and 4! Half a day to re- 
hearsing convention music and thé page= 
ants with the pzople at Karuizawa who 
will be able to attend the Convention. 
Professor and Mrs. Smith will also givé 
one hour each evening on ‘‘ Woiship in 
the Sunday School.” These lectures 
will de illustrated with the Best ‘artistic 
stereopticon views. They will both sing 
to illustrate the best use of hymns in thé 
service of worship. This will be a rare 
treat to all Christian workers, and in itself 
will be worth spending the samimer in 
Karuizawa. 

We shall probably be able to give the 
program with the principal’ speakers itt 
the next number of the EVANGELIST. 

Recent mails have brought the mames 
of a number of prominent peop!e who are 
planning to come as speakers and dele- 
gates. Dr. Henry E. Dosker, who is 
now visiting Japan has been asked to 
speak on the program. Dr. F. B. Meyer 
of ‘London is expected to come, and to: 
have charge of the devotional hours. 
Justice MacLaren of Toronto witl also 
be a delegate. A number of State and 
city secretaries wil of course attend, and 
a number of specialists in various branches 
of ‘Sunday School work will ‘come 
as speakers and delegates, Among 
these is Miss Margaret Slattery, who will 
arrive September fifth, and after a-few 
days in Japan will go on to the Philip- 
pines, returning to have five or six days 
in Japan for lecture work before the 
convention. She will be available for 
speaking to educational groups, to Sunday 
School teachers and is strong too in 
evangelistic addresses to young women. 


_ Miss Frayser an elementary expert, and 


Miss Thompson the Elementary Secretary 
of Mississippi will also be available for 
deputation work outside convention week. 
President Murlin of Boston University 
will be one of the speakers, and Judge 
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McKenzie Cleland, President of the 
Prohibition League of Chicago will also 
come. Among the prominent business 
men is Arthur M. Harris a banker in 
New York City, and Treasurer of the 
World’s Sunday School Association; Mr. 
W.H. Stockham, an employer of 1000 
men in Birmingham, Ala. the Chairman 
of the Evangelistic Committee of the 
International S. S. Association; Mr. A. 
D, Mason, Commissioner of Finance in 
the City of Memphis, Tenn., and Hon. 
E. L. Tustin, Head of Public Welfare 
Bureau of the city of Philadelphia. 
Such men will be available to speak at 
meetings planned for special classes or 
groups in our principal cities, We can- 
not now plan for these people, for where 
they go will depend on their own choice, 
but it is hoped that the principal cities of 
Japan will be able to hear many of them 
and as many places as possible some of 
them. ; 

Mr. Frank L. Brown writes that the 
prospect of delegates from Great Britian 
is much larger than had been expected. 
The Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens M.P., chair- 
man of the World’s Association is him- 
self making possible the attendance of 
delegates from remote parts of the British 

‘mpire by a large gift. Mr. Ferens will 
be at the Convention also if the health 
of his wife will permit. 
' Mr. T. Vivian Rees, a prominent 
business man of Wales, and a leader 
in the Children’s Era Movement expects 
to attend the Convention. Mr. Rees is 
said to be a particulary forceful speaker 
and will probably be heard during the 
Convention days. 

The many friends of 
Mr, Frank N.D. Buch- 
man in Japan will read 
with pleasure this extract from the report 
of the Philadelphian Society of Princeton. 
The whole repost is interesting as show- 
ing the Jarge work the Christian As- 
sociation has in the life at Princeton. 
“Individual evangelism has been given 
a place on the programme every year 
and little or nothing has been done. 
This year it thas deen the programme, 
And I wish to express at the begining 
my personal obligation and that of near- 
ly every man on the campus who has 
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seen the possibilities of personal work 
anew this year, to Frank N.D. Buchman, 
who, under God, has been the inspiration 
and guide of nearly all the spiritual ex- 
periences we have been through this 
year, as individuals and as groups. 

We have tried to bring men to funda- 
mental decisions, through vital religious 
experiences, and to get them to share 
these with their friends. This differs 
radically from trying to get them to 
share a certain set of intellectual views, 
or to cooperate in a piece of work. It 
raises issues and drives wedges: there is 
risk in it, and the spiritually timid are 
frightened by what they are pleased to 
call emotionality or excitement. But 
those who have watched impartially have 
seen a group of men come through a 
normal experience; they have seen’ un- 
likely men brought into the Kingdom by 
their friends; men living defeated Chris- 
tian lives awakened to new power; men 
on the outside roused to an unprecedent- 
ed interest in religion; and the group 
at the center bound together in a bond of 
common experience and a joy of 
conquest that has not been known for 
years.” 

What can a Mission 
do to facilitate recruit- 
ing and the securing of 
additional funds? There 


Annual Meeting 
of American 
Board’s Japan 


Mission 
Arima May l4th- ~was considerable time 
peg given to the discussion 
 Recrutiting of this question at the 
five-day session under 
review. The anti-Japanese feeling im 


America and other conditions have ap. 
parently made it more difficult to secure 
reenforcements for the Japan Mission 
than for any other. The unprecedented 
rise in prices and the cost of maintaining 
the mission’s work in this country have 
made it practically impossible for the 
Home Board to keep up with the steadily 
ascending procession. ‘What can the 
missionaries do to assure the funds and 
recruits needed to, maintain and develop 
this important field ? 

The plans laid may be groured under 
three heads: 1. Centering responsi- 
bility for publicity and general re- 
cruiting work in one committee on the 
field; “2. Establishing a monthly public- 
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ity organ; and 3.. Assigning definite 
tasks to missionaries on furlough. The 
committee on ‘the. field is to plan with 
each missionary before he goes home on 
furlough as to the best use of his time 
(as far as supplying the Mission’s needs 


is concerned) during his year in America.’ 


While in America he is to be kept sup- 
plied with ammunition and -information 
by the committee on the field. He in 
turn is to report back the result of his 
efforts, the churches, colleges and semi- 
naries visited, and the conferences held. 
The succeeding man on furlough will 
follow up the contacts established by 
his predecessor and do his best to ‘“‘ keep 
the home fires burning.” The monthly 
publication is to be sent to numbers of 
churches, laymen and student volunteers, 
to whom the importance, opportunities 
and needs of the Japan Mission will be 
presented in new form each month. The 
first member of the Mission especially 
commissioned to begin this campaign is 
Rev J. C. Holmes who is to sail the latter 
part of June. 

In the opening ses- 
sions which were given 
over to prayer and con- 
ference the urgent need of reenfo:ce- 
ments was felt, the obstacles to be over- 
come were recognized and clearly stated 
by those who had recently returned 
from America. .Among other subjects 
considered at these sessions was the ever- 
present and yet ever new problem—that 
of developing strong and lasting Christian 
faith among those who have not in- 
herited a predisposition in this direction. 

A deputation from the 
Kumiai\ churches -was 
present on the third 
day of the meetings. A message from the 
churches was presented by .Mr.. Nishio, 
the secretary of the Kumiai Executive 
Committee. Among other interesting 
facts noted in this .message it was, es- 
pecially gratifying to hear that in spite 
of low salaries the speaker knew of no 
Kumiai workers: leaving their worl: in 
order to accept higher salaries in other 
lines; that laymen had_ contributed 
sufficiently..to help.75: workers through 
the difficult winter ; and that the speaker 
was happy over the close relationship 
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between the independent churches and 
the Mission thit was being brought about 
by thé office of Field Secretary. 

Mr. Nishio gave some 
discouraging __ statistics 
showing the dearth of 
Japanese evangelists and pastors. This 
same fact was pointed out by Dr. Ebina 
in an- address that was made the same 
day. Dr. E ina outlined the plans of a 
campaign soon to be launched by the 
Doshisha Theological Seminary in order 


Dr. Ebina’s 
Address, 


to secure more candidates for the 
ministry. During the summer months 
Seminary students, their professors 
and Dr. Ebina himself are to go 


out on this campaign, the purpose of 
which will be to arouse young men to 
select the Christian ministry as their life 
work, 

Besides the plans 
mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this review, the 
following may be of general interest as 
indicating (as far as the American Board 
Mission is concerned). new approaches to 
old problems : ; 

1, Steps. were taken to bring the 
Japanese Mission workers into . closer 
relationship with both the independent 
Kumiai organization and the Mission. 
At present the Mission workers occupy 
the anomalous position of having no 
organization of their own, and of not 
belonging either to the Kumiai organi- 
zation or to the Mission. They are now 
to have annual meeting of their own, and 
the way is opened up for obtaining 
closer contact with both the independent 
Kumiai organization and the Mission. 

2.. Anew type of missionary is to be 
sought from America’s successful Christ- 
ian workers and teachers. The Amer- 
ican Board is being requested to send 
out every year an expert along some 
line of Christian thought or service to 
lecture in the Doshisha and serve the 
whole mission along the line in which be 
is especially prepared. These, men, it is 
hoped, will be released by their churches 
or institutions for 6 months or a year, 
just as was done by. so many churches 
during the war. 

3. In order to bring about closer 
relations and better anders be- 
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tween the missionaries in China and 
Japan the American Board’s’ missions in 
‘China will be invited to send delegates to 
the meeting of the Japan Mission next 
year. 
Asa result of Dr. H. 
Pedley and Mrs. Pedley’s 
visit to the South Sea 
Islands a resolution was passed express- 
ing deep appreciation of the work ac- 
complished under unusual difficulties by 
the American Board’s missionaries in 
those islands, and urging them to make 
Japan a place of refuge for periods of 
rest and recuperation when it is inadvis- 
able to take the longer trip to America. 
At the memorial service on Sunday 
evening the lives of two members of the 
mission were reviewed: Miss Adelaide 
Daughaday who died at Sapporo, July, 
Zy I9t9, and Rev. J. H. Pettee D. D. 
who died in Boston, Feb. 18, 1920. Re- 
solutions expressing the Mission’s sorrow 
and. deep sense of loss in the death of 
Dr. Pettee were prepared and sent to 
Mrs. Pettee who is now in America. 
Dr. Pettee had served forty-one years in 
the Mission and had been the pastor of 
the Mission church for an aggregate of 
twenty-three years. 
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The Rev. James 
Horace Pettee D. D. for 
nearly forty-two years 
a number of this As- 
sociation, having been 
called by death to the 
Hehe service of God, we desire as his 
as-ociates in the work so dear to him, to 
record our sense of graditude to the 
“Lord of the harvest”? for having called 
him to the work in Japan. We recoznize 
elements in his missionary character and 
activities well worthy of our 
-Ciation and an inspiration to us. Among 
-such characteristics we may well hold in 
helpful remembrance his strong and un- 
changing friendship for the Japanese, his 
weadiness to see in them and praise the 
good, his unwavering devotion to the 
higher interests of the people. We feel 
that is leadership in active benevolencies, 
this identification with the interests of the 
orphans, his love for the working classes, 
.and his inspiring interest in the develop- 
sment of the Christian life of the young 
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people in the churches of the land, is 
the call of God to us through him, to 
greater usefulness in all these line. 

We send to his bereaved family, 
mission, and board our heartfelt sym- 
pathies. 

C, E. RoBInson, 
Chairman 
W. H. Erskine, 
Secretary 

The spring meeting 
was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 2oth., in 
the auditorium of the 
Ryogoku-Bashi Methodist Church, 
Osaka. The subject for. the conference 
was the ‘‘Sunday School.’’ Short, but 
interesting and helpful Papers were pre- 
sented as follows :—- 

PORE? BEF. “Shively; S-'S. “and 

Training Workers. 
2. Miss Edna Erffmeyer, The Kinder- 
garten and S. S. 
3: Miss Magill, 
Schools. 
4. Rev. J. T. Meyers (pip2r was 
read by Rev. W. R. Weakley), 
S. S. and Evangelism. 

Mr. R. A. Doan, Layman Secretary of 
the Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
gave a stirring and forceful talk on S.S. > 
and World Evangelism. He said that 
the Sunday School presents the greatest 
field for the sowing of the seed, which 
will ‘result in world evangelization. It 
was a source of great encouragement, 
he felt, that to-day in our American Sun- 
day Schools, world missions were being 
systematically presented to the minds 
and hearts of the young ; and only time 
would tell what the harvest would be as 
related to the evangelization of the 
world. He said that he hoped that we 
missionaries, busy as we might be, would 
take the time to furnish our home con- 
stituency, through our boards, with vital 
mission material which would quicken 
their interest in this great cause. Ina the 
Great War and since he had been struck 
with the ads and posters gotten out in 
behalf of the war-stricken nations, They 
were so striking in their app-al that one 
could hardly get away from their- call for’ 
help. So we, too, as those in touch with 
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the actuil conditions on the field. mu-€- , 
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by word and picture help the home folks 
to. see and understand the problem of 
world evangelization, a task which at 
best is very difficult. Characteristic pic- 
tures showing the need in a broad way 
would be very useful for our Boards, 
The opportunity and need of presenting 
missions to the men of the adult Bible 
classes at home was stressed by Mr. 
Doan, who, as a teacher of a large and 
successful Bible class of men in America, 
is keenly interested in enlisting the men 
as far as possibls in a vital way with the 
cause of missions. He expressed the 
hope that the adult Bible class movement 
should be pushed as much as possible 
here; through them leading men to 
decide for Christ, and giving them op- 
portunities of training in service for 
Christ and their fellow men, In closing, 
he spoke of the danger that we mission- 
aries in Japan are especially subject to 
(in the midst of a multiplicity of good 
and helpful contacts) that of losing our 
opportunity of giving the Japanese that for 
which we came—Christ. Whatever else 
we do, give them Him without whom 
the world will never be evangelized : 
‘ Give them Christ.’ 

Fifty-one were present at the conference. 
After a season of earnest prayer in which 
many joined the helpful conference was 
closed with a song and benediction by 
the new Kobe pastor, Rev. C. Benson. 
Earnest N. CHapMan, 

Minute Secretary. 

The Annual Con- 
vention of the National 
W.C.T.U. was held at 
Woman’s Union Bible School, Yokc- 
hama, April 5—-7. Scme_ seventy-nine 
delegates were present, representing sixty- 
five Unions and’ seven Circles. 

Three delegates went to the World’s 
W.C.T.U. Convention taking place in 
London, England, in the mc nth of April, 
<ne of these being Mrs, Yajima, the 
eighty eight year old veteran president of 
the society, The large sum of Yen 
10,ceco ~was coliccled to defray the 
expenses of these delegates, 

‘The reports of the departments were 
very interesting. The superintendent of 
the Evangelistic Department urged the 
forming of prayer circles and the 
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development of the evangelistic spirit in 
every union. The Home Department 
emphasized the need of a general re~ 
construction of the home as the true’ 
basis of all reform. 

Nearly Yeux 1000 had been gathered: 
in the 5 sez envelopes for purity work, 
and Yen 848.04 in fees. 

The Tokyo Foreign Circle collected a. 
large sum of morey through the year for: 
its Community Centre, the Kobo Kwan :: 
after meeting various expenses there was 
still a balance on hand of nearly Yeu 
13,000 a nucleus towards a building fund. 

The Jiai Kwan, the Rescue Home in: 
Tokyo, reported a successful year of 
work, 

-The National W.C.T.U. has two 
official publications, the “‘ Fujin Shimpo ”’ 
for women, and the ‘Shonen Shimpo ” 
for children; and both of these had a 
successful year, 

A committee of nine, three represent-- 
atives each of the National W.C.T.U, 
and its Foreign Auxiliary, with three 
Japanese gentlemen, was organized for 
more definite effort in the fight against: 
licensed prostitution. This committee- 
meets once a month and one of its. 
number had made a close investigation of; 
conditions in the Amakusa-Shimohara 
district, whence a large number of pro-- 
stitutes come. Among _ contributing 
causes were the low living conditions ; 
the illiteracy of girls; the low moral. 
status of prevailing religion for a period: 
of many years; the geographical position. 
that made intercourse with the outer 
world easy. Silk culture as a means. 
of livelihood was suggested, and the need: 
of a vital faith in the saving power of the 
Lord Jesus Christ emphasized. 

A request was sent to the World’s 
W.C.T.U. to form an Oriental. Com-.- 
mittee that should unite the workers of. 
the Far East in a combined. persistent . 
attack upon licensed prostitution that 
would, drive it out from all its strong-- 
holds. 

It was decided to send a secretary to. 
take charge of the work in Kyushu. 

The prices of the. “Fujin Shimpo” 
was raised from 10. sen a month to. 15, 
SEM, the. membership fee from_a ante 
fee of 3 sen to 5 sen. 
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In Japan itself an effort is being made 
through the local unions to find out the 
prevailing sentiment and conditions with 
regard to temperance and purity. It is 
desiréd to know the attitude of the 
churches, of the members’ of the legis- 
latures, of the newspapers, the number of 
prostitutes, the conditions in restaurants 
etc. The necessity for rescue quarters 
ifr every province was urged. 

The need for temperance instruction 
for children was emphasized. It was 
resolved to petition the Educational 
Department to more closely control the 
smoking and drinking among s‘udents in 
High Schools; also to petition the 
government to abolish the manufacture 
and sale of tobacco. 

The presence of Miss Tinling, of 
America, and of Miss Mong, W.C.T.U. 
representative workers on route from 
America to China, added greatly to the 
interest of the Convention. Miss Tinlinz 
is a specialist in scientific temperance 
instruction and her lectures at the con- 
ference, and elsewhere were specially 
helpful. Many orders were given for 
the manuals she had written on the 
subject. 

Miss Wong is a young Chinese Lady, 
a graduate of am American College, who 
goes to China as W.C.T.U. missionary. 

A farewell was tendered. to Miss 
Spencer, over forty-two years in Japan as 
a missionary, and prominent in all tem- 
perance activities. The earnest hope 
was expressed that she might return to 
Japan to spend the remaining years of 
her life among old friends. 

A most successful convention was thus 
brought to close. 

; The Executive Com- 

vk a a mittee of the Japan 

Workers’ Conference Continuation Committee 
after careful considera- 

tion has decided to postpone the General 
Conference of Christian Workers until 
3921, in view of the holding of the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in 
Japan this autamh. It was felt that with 
the ten days programme of the conven- 
tion, it would be unfair to expect people 
to devote another.week to the conference 
either before or after the Convention. It 
is also hoped that by postponing the 
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conference until next year, it may be 
possible to have Mr. John R. Mott 
présent, which we understand would not 
havé been possible had the conference 
been held this autumn. 

The prospects for a 
successful year if the 
work of the Tohoku 
Gakuin aré very bright. While the 
absence of Dr. Schneder for the first term 
will be keenly felt, yet the work. of the 
school is going on as usual under ‘the 
direction of Dean T. Demura, who is 
Acting-president during Dr. Schneder’s 
trip to America. 

The school is in great need of new 
buildings. And the plan is to begin 
building operations’ in the autumn. In 
the course of the next year or two, three 
buildings will be erected: the Higher 
Department Recitation Hall, and the 
Dormitory and Recitation Hall for the 
Middle School Department, the last two 
having been destroyed by fire. 

But in spite of the lack of proper build- 
ings at present, the enrollment is continu- 
ing to increase. The number of students 
in the various department is as follows: 
Theological, 13; Literary and Normal, 
21; Commercial, 78; Middle School, 
509; Altogether there were 441 applica- 
tions for admission, of which only 160 
were granted. The Middle School De- 


Tohoku Gakuin 


“partment alone had 395 applicant's, as 


many as the Government Middle Schools 
of Sendai receive. The total enrolltnent 


is 621. 
3 : Miyagi Girl’s School 
caer has begun the new 


school year uader favor- 
able conditions, Of the 137 applicants 
for the first year class of the Academical 
Department, 52 were admitted by com- 
petitive examination. The Higher Depart- 
ment received 43 new additiotis. The 
enrollment of the whole school is 263, the 
largest in the history of the school. 

The school hopes to put up, in the 
near future, a tecitation hall for the use 
of the Bible Training Course. 

Aten K. Favusr. 

Chinzei Gakuin ‘has 
had a large enrollment 
at the beginning of the 
new school year. There are 169 studénts 


Chinzei Gakuin, 
Nagasaki 
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in the first year class. Of these, but 4 
are Christians, Of the other students, 
about one fourth are Christians. _Evan- 
gelistic work among these boys has for 
years been specialty of this institution. 

1. The new Library 
of the Doshisha, con- 
tributed by Yamamoto 
Yuzaburo (The Tiger), 
was formally dedicated on May roth 
before an audience of about 200, the 
greater part Un‘versity students, Mr. 
Yamamoto’s fift was gracefully acknowled- 
ged by President Ebina, and then the 
donor himself made his bow and expres- 
sed his hope that the new building might 
be the nursery, not of dangerous thoughts, 
but of a wholesome patriotism. 

2. The new President of the Doshisha 
has been taking charge of the regular 
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Sunday servces since his arrival and a 
fine audience is the result. The religious: 
reconstruction of the institution is now 
under serious consideration. 

3. Revs. Kozaki and Hirata returned 


from an evangelistic tour in ‘Formosa 
‘ 


about the 25th of May. 

4. Rev. K. Koki, formerly pastor of 
the Kumiai Church in Seoul, has recently 
entered the office of the Kumiai head 
quarters as Secretary. 

5. The Kumiai Church in Hongo, 
Tokyo, has chosen Rev. S. Noguchi to 
succeed Rev. D, Ebina, D.D. as pastor. 

6. Rev. N. Nomoto for 10 years 
editor of the Khirisuto Kyosekai (Kumi- 
ai organ) has recently resigned, : 

Hirtcn PEpDLey. 
June 11 1920. 


A CRITICAL VIEW OF THE INTER-CHURCH 
WORLD MOVEMENT 


In this day of big things the, Inter- 
church Wo:ld Movement bids fair to be 
one of the biggest. It is superlative in 
that one respect at least. Whether it is 
as wise as itis big is a question that is 
beginning to assume significant propor- 
tions to some of us now that the enter- 
prise seems pretty well launched. It is 
true that this question might have been 
faced with greater profit in the early days 
of the Movement’s apprcaches to Japan, 
but at that time action not reflection 
seemed the only suitable response. The 
surveys that had to be zz if anything was 
to be gotten ont called for full speed 
ahead. Such a situation is not conducive 
to serious reflection. Once the surveys 
were on their way to New York, people 
took a long breath and began to ponder 
the meaning of it all. I take the liberty 
therefore of submitting through the 
columns of The Japan Evangelist two or 
three questions that seem to me of some 
importance and certainly of vital bearing 
on the Christian’ movement in_ this 
country. 

(1). Why all this haste? Must the 

Protestant Christian forces of America 


continue indefinitely to view the missionary 
task in terms of now or never? Gene- 
rally speaking, it cannot be said that the 
facts exclude every other alternative. 
Ever since my earliest knowledge of the 
missionary movement, I seem to recall 
this inveterate emphasis upon an inescap- 
able necessity of getting the thing done 
now ere the passage of a few moons out- 
lawed the whole business. Undoubtedly 
this has put a lot of drive and punch 
into missionary effort. In this there 
is some advantage. It has also ex- 
cluded other considerations which some 
of us believe are of meaning to the 
task of truly Christianizing the world. 
Insistence upon the now may easily result 
in spurts rather than in far-sighted, per- 
sistent and fruitful endeavor. This is not 
to say that there is no such thing as times 
and seasons. There certainly is, though 
it must be added that no emphasis upon 
present urgency should preclude the prior 
necessity of reflecting on where we are 
headed for. Although it may be a some- 
what: unjust criticism, it will.do us no 
harm to acknowledge among ourselves 
that if Christianity is to win the world it 
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must do more than achieve wide reputa- 
tion as a conductor of campaigns. In 
the present instance the campaign for 
funds occupies too exclusively the field of 
our attention. I cannot hold back the 
question, what would happen to the In- 
terchurch World Movement should this 
campaign turn out to be a dismal failure. 
I do not believe for » moment it will, 
although it is doubthl if this widely 
heralded world moven ent could survive 
the shock of a campaign that seriously 
failed in filling denominational coffers as 
per expectations. The question therefore 
suggests the kind of glue that is too 
largely instrumental in holding the struc- 
ture together. 

(2) In the next place, is this an 
opportune moment for promoting a 
world-wide and aggressive campaign of 
Christian propaganda? We cannot over- 
look the obvious fact that this is an hour 
when the Church and Christianity itself 
are being charged with failure. To be 
sure, Christian leaders deny this without 
appearing very persuasive to intelligent 
non-Christians. They say not Christianity 
but Christians have failed. Granting for 
the moment this distinction without much 
difference the question becomes the more 
insistent. Would it not then have been 
fully in harmony with the Christian spirit 
to have begun at home at the task of 
making Christians in fact as well as name. 
This is an hour in which the Church 
needs to regain confidence, to demonstrate 
that it is more than a convenient instru- 
ment of governments, that it is still able 
to sce the moral issues at stake in life’s 
complexities, and to impart the loyalty 
and vision necessary to their fuller realiza- 
tion. Please do not imagine for a 
moment that I am speaking merely to be 
critical. It is one of my deeply implanted 
convictions that the great call of the day 
following upon the profound moral 
failures that cluster about the war be- 
tween Christians is not for evangelization, 
but for Christianization. To tell more 
people about Jesus is good; to induce 


those who know about him already to | 


live out his spirit is positively imperative. 
As to which of these is easier of accom- 
plishment no thoughtful man would 
hesitate for a moment to give answer. 
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The greatest challenge that confronts 
Christianity in the twentieth century is 
not the cvangelization of the East, but the 
Christianization of the West. And in ‘a 
very real sense the former awaits the 
latter. The large measure of failure 
which lies at the door of the Church in 
America and Europe should, we firmly 
believe, impose upon that Church a spirit 
of humility, a high resolve to live out the 
spirit of Christ to the end that it may be 
counted more nearly worthy to carry it 
to all parts of the world. This does not 
mean cessation of the Christian program 
in the non-Christian world. Far from it, 
In our judgment every Christian agency 
now at work in these lands would be im- 
measurably strengthened by such a mani- 
festation of an essentially religious spirit. 
Especially is this true of the independent 
churches and all native Christian effort in 
countries like China and Japan. 

In the statement of purpose and pro- 
gram sent out by the Interchurch World 
Movement, we search in vain for any 
evidence of this humility, this confession 
of shortcomings, this repentance of sins 
which the Church as a whole might 
manifest with moving appropriateness. 
This attempt on the part of Protestant 
Christianity in America to proceed as if 
the solemn events of the past six years 
had served only to undergird and 
rejuvenate the old slogans and the old 
strategy is a sobering manifestation of 
the Church’s impenetrability. But, you 
say, is it not specifically stated 
that the winning of men to Christ 
is one of the primary aims of the 
whole movement? To which I make 
answer that unless the Chruch can make 
more Christlike those who already have 
been “ won,” the winning of more may 
well become one of the most futile tasks 
to which men can set their hands. 

(3) And finally, let me ask the ques- 
tion, who has a right to speak authorita- 
tively for the needs of the Christian 
movement in Japan? In general, it may 
be said that the. Interchurch World 
Movement answered this question by 
turning to the missionaries. They were 
the first consulted: The men chosen to 
represent the Christian movement of 
Japan before the Interchurch World 
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Movement both in New York and in 
Tokyo are missionaries, The surveys 
went to the missionaries. The judgments 
involving the expenditure of millions. and 
the calling of a comparatively large num- 
ber of new foreigners to the task, are on 
the whole missionary judgments. The 
committee that finally pissed on all re- 
quests going from Japan to the Inter- 
church World Movement was a com- 
mittee composed exclusively of — mis- 
sionaries. In all this it seems increasingly 
clear to me that not merely a tactical but 
a vital error was committed. It is 
obvious that responsibility cannot be laid 
exclusively at the door of the Interchurch 
World Movement. Much of it we 
missionaries in Japan must carry. Con- 
fronted with a truly unique opportunity 
to show their confidence in the independent 
Christian church of Japan, the mission 
boards of America and we, their mission- 
aries in Japan, failed utterly to rise to the 
occasion. What is the result? A Japa- 
nese Church which generally-speaking 
knows little and cares less about the 
heated activities of a foreign enterprise 
launched without its consent and carried 
forward without its counsel. I recognize 
of course that there are notable exceptions 
to this, Here and there are to be found 
individuals and churches that understand 
and seem to back the program. These 
exceptions do not, however, alter the 
main contention that so far as the Inter- 
church World Movement is concerned, 
the Japanese Church is on the sidelines, 
From the beginning it has been the 
explicit object of mission boards to pro- 
mote by every means the growth of an 
independent church in Japan, That 
church is before us. The fundamental 
responsibility for the Christianization of 
Japan rests upon it not upon the mission 
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boards and their representatives here. 
This is so obvious as to need no emphasis, 
“Any forward movement, therefore, that 
involves revamping of program and vast 
increases in expenditures as well as notable 
reinforcement of the missionary personnel 
is of primary concern to the Christian 
Church of Japan upon whose shoulders 
rests the main burden of responsibility. 
Any proposal on the part of American 
Protestant Christianity to cooperate with 
the Christian movement in Japan should 
have gone first of all to the responsible 
Japanese leaders representing the Christian 
churches of this country. If this. is 
objected to on the ground that the 
Federation which comprises these churches 
is not yet an efficiently working body, 
the rejoinder can be made that if we 
missionaries are serious in our professed 
purpose to “ decrease’, no better oppor- 
tunity could possibly have presented 
itself whereby to strengthen and con- 
solidate the federation of Japanese chur: 
ches. To have put. upon that body the 
direct responsibility for negotiating with 
the Interchurch World Movement, in 
consultation with missionaries on the field 
of course, regarding the needs of the 
movement in Japan in so far as they can 
be met by cooperation from abroad, 
would in my judgment have been a truly 
farseeing course of action. However, a 
different line of procedure has been 
followed and once in it, we must make 
the most of it. As to just how that can 
be done, is by no means a simple problem. 
If the plans of the Interchurch World 
Movement with reference to Japan ma- 
terialize, an effoit to relate them more 
vitally to the Japanese Church and leaders 
becomes imperative. 
ARTHUR JORGENSEN, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
TRAINING WOKERS 


y The subject assigned me for this paper 
4s of such a nature that it forbids analysis, 
To divide it would be to have tiot one, 
but two subjects on our hands. It is 
already a compound and therefore the best 
thing to do is to try to discover the re- 
lationships of the one part to the other. 
This is evidently what the programme 
committee had in mind. At least I have 
so assumed and have dealt with my subject 
accordingly. 

One of the first steps I have taken is to 
eee what we have in mind by the term 

*‘ workers,” There has grown up in our 
ordinary conception of this term the idea 
that there are some, among our people, 
whether they be in the Sunday School or 
‘the church or the Christian Endeaver ot 
whatever the organization, there are some, 
‘whom we look upon as candidates for 
workers. To these we have a special 
-duty. It is to train them to be the work- 
‘ers of the group. I raise the question 
whether, in assuming such an attitude, we 
‘do not condone idleness among the 
‘Majority of our people. Do we not t make 
it easy for the majority of them to form 
the habit of expecting the one especially 
trained to carry the entiré burden, when 
at should be shared by all? 

I raise the question as to whether we 
‘have not outgrown the age when the few 
:professionally trained among our people 
-shall be expected to do the work for the 
‘whole group. I think I am safe in saying 
that there is not another institution in 
‘society which does as much for its people 
as the church, while, at the same time, it 
ie as little in return as does the church. 

f you ask why this is so, I venture to 
-answer that it is the fault of the church 
‘itself. Perhaps if we are entirely honest 
we will be willing to be still more specific 
and to allow tie responsibility to be fixed 
2 little nearer where it must rest in the 

nal analysis. That will be with the lead- 
-ers of the church, It is not necessary to 
-say more on this point. I simply want to 
get at a solution to the problem and the 
only way to get at it, is to locate the 
troblem. 


Anyone who is familiar with church 
work in this country knows that in almost 
every church there are not more thati a 
mere handful who can be courted on to 
do anything that is worthy of the dignified 
word “work.” The pastor is generally 
a hard worker. Perhaps we hid bet‘er 
not press this too far. But I think our 
pastors as a rule are willing and do work 
well. If a church has one deacon who 
can be counted on, even when his own 
convenience has to suffer a little, I should 
say itis a fortunate church. If perchance 


_there be a second deacon who is ready to 


follow his pastor and put the church 
first, twice blessed is that church. 

The typical Sunday School in Japan is 
in the hands of theological students or 
kindergarteners or both. Now I am not 
complaining of these workers. I am 
supplying many of the former to the 
churches of my city. They get a good 
deal of criticism, and I do not doubt but 
that they deserve much of it. But the 
point is, that this class of professional 
workers is doing the work of the Sunday 
School. The cry is going up everywhere, 
“We have no teachers.” ‘‘ Where can 
we find teachers?” This isa real problem 
and I believe there is only one solution to 
it. 

If my rural friends take exception to 
this statement and say that what I have 
said is not typical of the Sunday School, 
my answer is that it is, in the cities, and 
that in the country and larger towns one 
would need only substitute other names 
of professional workers as the pastor and 
the missionary and you have a variation 
of the same principle. The case may be 
better or it may be worse. But the same 
arraignment is quite to the point in ques- 
tion. 

What I am trying to say is simply this, 


first, the church in Japan is composed of 


persons, the great majority of whdm are 
drones-getting their benefit from the 
church without work. Second, the few 
who are working are for the most part 
professionally trained workers. Third, 
for this state of affiirs the responsibility 
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must rest, in the main, with the leaders of 
the church. It is therefore for the leaders 
of the church to find a solution. If we 
can do anything toward a beginning here 
today, either in creating a higher ideal 
than we have had in this regard, or in 
suggesting practical ways of dealing with 
the problem, we shall be serving our day 
and generation in no small way. 

May I suggest in the first place that the 
creation of an ideal is no small part of the 
task before us? Not something that is so 
far away and so vague that it is like a 
fairy dream, But an ideal that is real. 
Something that grips us and draws us on, 
Something in which we believe with our 
whole heart. Something which we are 
ready to give the last bit of strength we 
have to realize. This is the kind of ideal 
we must have for such a task. 

It is always difficult to define an ideal. 
But I am convinced that we cannot rest, 
until we include in our plan for the church 
of the future this fundamental plan, 
“Every member a_ positive working 
force.” The church that will live and 
grow and become a positive force in its 
community in drawing men and women 
and children to it, and take its share in 
remaking those men and women and 
children into Sons of God, will have few 
idlers in it. It will not be worked by a 
few professionals, It will be the church 
of the people. Each one will take an 
active and a vital interest in its program 
for redeeming the socicty it touches in 
its daily life and activity. The minister 
will not be the sole laborer in that vinyard. 
He will be the prophet of God to inspire 
and to lead the people of his church into 
the plans of God for them. He will be 
the great prophet of the souls whom God 
allows him touch. And they all, will 
share thus in the wonderful work of re- 
demption, led forth in redemption’s way 
by the great redeemer Jesus Christ. 

I am not preaching a sermon, my 
friends. I am trying to give expression 
to what I believe, with all my soul, to be 
the crux of our problem of training and 
enlisting workers, in our churches, This 
brings us to the place where it is clear 
who the workers are mentioned in the 
subject of this paper. If this is not the 
meaning then you selected the wrong man 
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‘growing of men and women. 


Evangelist June £920 
to prepare the paper. I am satisfied with 
nothing less than to include in our term 
“ Working ”’ every one, man, woman and’ 
child who identifies himelf with the church 
or any of its organizations. This does. 
not mean, of course, that there will ‘be: 
none set apart for special training, But 
it does mean that all will receive some 
training. It will be the natural course of 
events for each and every one to take his- 
place in the interests and activities of the 
church just as the child in the home takes. 
his share in the activities there. This is. 
how he grows to maturity and its respon- 
sibilities. In taking his full share in the 
home as. a boy le not only con- 
tributes toward the accomplishments of 
the family in its daily life, but in s@ 
doing he develops into a man, a full grown 
member of the group, and takes his place 
as such, naturally. And so must it ever 
be. 

The full grown Christian is no more of: 
a mystery. He must develop naturally 
too, Christians are nct made ina day or 
in a single experience. It takes a life 
time to grow them. They grow best in 
active service. Other things being equal: 
those who begin the life when they are 
young, develop into the men and women: 
who can be depended on to take a full 
share as mature sons of God. 

It is not difficult to see where this line 
of thought leads. The outstanding 
agency for the education and training of 
the young in religion, aside from the 
home, is the Sunday School. If. our 
churches are to have a working member 
ship, such as we have idealized above, it: 
is to this agency we must look chiefly for 
the undertaking, and the accomplishing 
of the task. But the Church as such can. 
do a part of the work of training. But 
the Church, gets hold of the young in: 
Japan, at too late an age to do the funda- 
mental work. This must be committed. 
to the Sunday School. 

It is not too much then, to say, that the 
relation of the Sunday School to the train- 
ing of workers is tremendeusly vital. It. 
is not unlike that of the home to the- 
Experience 
has taught us that this is all important. 
Not only is the home essential to the 
growing of men and women, but it is stil 
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more important, that it be the right kind. 


of a home. 

Here we come to the most practical 
part of the paper, and here again consider 
it of nost importance to try the hold up 
a high ideal for the Sunday School. 
easy to criticise and to tear to pieces ; it is 
difficult to construct to build up. But 
that is want we must do, if we are to 
realize the ideal of a working church, 
Our Schoo's as they are at present, are not 
built for that purpose. I do not refer 
alone to the building and its material 
equipment. These are none too good but 
they are not the most serious weakness. 
I wish now to point out what seem to me 
-to be, some of the obvious weaknesses of 

«our Sunday Schools and suggest lines of 
improvement. 

Perhaps the most apparent weakness 
of the school in Japan is its aloofness from 
the church. In the first place the offici- 
als of the church take no more thana 
perfunctory interest in the school. They 
“may appcint certain persons to take charge 
-of the school and they may hear a report 
from such persons at state times, but so 
far as a living interest goes, it is excep- 
tional. If any one is inclined to say I am 
unfair in this judgment let him test those 
school with which he is most familiar, by 
a few questions such as this. How many 
of the officials of the church visit the Sun- 
day School? How often do they visit it ? 
Do they know what lesson are used in 
the various grades? Do they know as 
much about the work of the school where 
their children are being educated in re- 
ligion, as they co about the factory they 
own? If rot/why not? What is true of 

-the officials of the church is equally true 
of the members generally. The church 
is not interested in the School. 

In the second place the School is not 
interested in the church. The children 
do not attend church in Japan till a late 
»age. This makes it exceedingly difficult 
to get them to feel that they belong to 
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the church., The Church and the school 
seem to them to be not one organiza- 
tion, performing two different functions, 
but two separate and distinct organizations. 
So long as this condition exists I fear 
the school can never be the agency for 
tiaining the membership of the church. 
It seems to me that the ideal relation of 
the church and school, is that the school 
is the church at work educating and 
training it people, men, women and 
children in religion, and Religious Ac- 
tivity. And the Church is the Sunday 
School at worship and at work in its larger 
and broader plans, 

This brings us to another weakness of 
the present S..S,. For if this work of 
training and education is to be done adc- 
quately it will call for a thorough-going 
revision of the curriculum both of instruc- 
tion and training in Christian living. This. 
must be of such a nature as to prepare 
the people to live in the church as work- 
ers. The curricula must be so planned 
as to fit into their lives and to help them 
to live their lives in the home and in the 
society of today. There must be pro- 
grams of social service for both old and 
young. The children will begin to do 
their share in this field under the direction 
of the S. S. as well as the day kinder- 
garten. This is as vital to their spiritual 
development as is their daily exercise to 
the development of their bodies. 

In short, in and through our Sunday 
Schc ols we must expect to find the solution. 
to the problem of training workers. If we 
make up our minds that this is so, and that. 
it must be done, it can be done, and it will 
be done. And the church in Japan will 
have become the busiest institution in the 
whole world. It will have made the first 
real beginning of the work which that. 
wonderful worker, Jesus, has been longing 
for it to do. 

B. F. SuIvELy. 

(Paper presented before the Missionary 
Association of Central Japan). 
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Ns EVANGELISM—A BUSINESS MAN’S 
SUGGESTIONS 


An Interview witH Mr. S. Takact, THE HEAD OF THE MANNENSHA 
Apvertisinc AGENCY, OSAKA 


Mr. S. Takagi is the head of the Man- 
‘nensha Advertising Agency, one of the 
‘biggest and most up-to-date in Japan 
He is a member of the Rev. T. Miya- 
gawa’s Church and one of its most earnest 
supporters. 

The following answers, the fruit of a 
‘long and weighty experience in advertising 
work, were given recently as a result of 
an interview granted to one of the mem- 
_bers of the Committee on Newspaper 
Evangelism. 

“What type of reading matter, Mr. 
‘Takagi, do you think is best suited to 
Newspaper Evangelism? ” 

“TI should advise you to choose prac- 
tical subjects in preference to pedantic or 
purely theoretical discourses on Christian- 
ity. That is to say, the articles you 
place in the paper should have a direct 
bearing upon our everyday life from the 
religious aspect : they should be presented 
‘too in the easiest terms possible, so that 
the reader, even though he belong to the 
less educated classes, may be able to 
understand it quite easily. For as far as 
I know, the better educated classes when 
reading a newspaper are in general not 
much inclined to read an article on 
‘Christian teaching. In the next ‘place, 
you must see to it that your articles are 
written by the best known writers on 
‘Christianity. Such men carry far more 
weight and influence in what they say 
than those who have just finished their 
regular courses at college, and whose 
mames, therefore, are not known beyond 
the circle of their professors or class- 
smates. The very name of a well-known 
writer is an attraction in itself.” 

“What paper would you suggest as 
being most suitable to use for Christian 
advertisements ? ”” 

“This very much depends upon the 
class of people you wish to reach. For 
example, if you wish to reach women it 
4s the ‘ Miyako’ or the ‘ Hochi’; if it is 
Students, the ‘Kokumin’ or the ‘ Yorozu 


? 


‘read the paper on the day of issue. 


Choho’ would be the most effective. On 
the other hand if it is business men you 
are after, the ‘Chugai Shdgyo’ or the 
“Jiji’ could be used to best advantage. 
But’ if you wish to reach all classes of 
people at once, it would be best to make 
use of the newspapers which have the 
large circulations, e.g. the ‘ Osaka Mai- 
nichi.’” 

“What length do you think an or 
should run to? ” . 

“I should say from one to two 
columns, not more, for busy men will not 
care to read long articles.” 

“ How often would you insert these? ” 

‘“‘T should be inclined to advise you to 
insert your articles from once to three 
times a week. For looking at it purely 
from the business standpoint, along the 
lines of the reply-test we generally find 
that replies from a daily paper come in 
fastest during the first forty eight hours 
after its insertion, and there are not many 
after the first week. Be sure each article 
is complete in itself, unless you find a 
practical means of giving consecutive 
insertions. That is to say, aslong as you 
stick to the above mentioned policy of 
giving one to three insertions a week 
there should be no serial.” 

“©On what day of the week would the 
article appear to best advantage?” 

‘Sunday would be the best day for 
this kind of propaganda, provided you 
allow time for the local newspapers to 
reach the community you are working, 
For to reach some places the morning 
paper is some twenty hours of so en 
route, and in that case it is impossible to 
In 
such cases publish in the Saturday 
edition.” 

“Is there any special part of the page, 
Mr. Takagi, which you think of more 
value than othier patts? ”’ 

“TJ prefer the top of the column, com- 
pared with any other part, whatever be 
the page. For compare ' with any other 
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position, this has most likelihood of being 
read. Be sure to engage it, even though 
you have to pay extra for it. -The top, 
by-the-bye, is called the ‘ preferred posi- 
tion.’ ”’ 

“What ‘size a pe do you think 
best?” 

“To speak ratitivailes the headline 
should be in No. 2 or No. 3 type, as the 
case may be, the text in No. 5 type, and 
the name of the advertiser to whom the 
enquiries are to be addressed in response 
to the advertisement, in No. 3 or No. 4. 
The text should be set up with the ‘ ruby ’ 
type by choice. By ‘ruby’ type, you 
. know, is meant the ‘kana’ character of 
half the size of No, 5 type, which is 
‘affixed to the text for the guidance of the 
less educated classes,” 

‘* How would advertisements esieinitiag 
of a few strong words‘in large and bold 
type on blank spaces do, like many of the 
trade advertisements you sce, instead of 
the more polished articles?” 

“This manner of advertising, at a 
glance, might seem attractive and there- 
fore effective. However from the very 
nature of the propaganda we are inter- 
ested in, we must keep it in mind that this 
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method of presentation would lose muct» 


-of its dignity, and would therefore fail in 


the end. It is far better rather to present 
it ina sober and compact manner, as has: 
been recommended above.” 

_ “Ts there any special way ten you: 
would suggest of attracting attention ?.” 

‘‘This is a big subject on which a: 
whole series of lectures might easily be: 
delivered. Apart from the technical side 
of the subject I think I will say no more 
than I have already, namely, the secret of: 
attracting attention and of arousing and! 
maintaining interest is to get a_ well- 
known writer on Christianity to contribute 
articles for you.” 

“IT hear that the Buddhists are starting 
to imitate us,” 

“Yes, during the last few months the 
Buddhists have been carrying on a cam- 
paign in the ‘Osaka Mainichi.’ But I 
think it will end in failure for two reasons. 
Firstly, the articles are too long and very 
few of the readers will care to read them ;. 
secondly, the names of the writers are 
unknown to the average reader and so 
carry no weight and influence. It is- 
only natural therefore if they fail in the 
end.” 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Ella Googins of Chicago is the guest of her 
sister, Mrs. C. H. D. Fisher and will remain in 
Japan until September. 

Miss Frances Howell, sister of Mrs. D. G. Haring 
of Himeji, came. to Japan about the middle of May 
to remain a year. 

Rey. and Mrs. Wm. O. McKnight and baby arrived 
on the China, May 9. They are members of the 


Christian Church Mission and will be located in 
Tokyo for language study. 
Mr. and Mrs. B, T. Schwab of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation have left Japan for a year’s furlough in America. 
Miss Edna Erffmeyer of Osaka sailed on. the 
Empress of Japan, June 2nd, for a year’s furlough. 


During that time her address will be 1614 Locust St-y- 
St, Joseph, Missouri. 
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IN MOBMORIAM 


Mrs. ‘Jane Herring Loomis, beloved 
wife of the Rev. Henry Loomis, D.D. 
passed into rest, at her residence No, 223 
Bluff, on Wednesday evening, April 28, 
1920, in the seventy-fifth year of her life. 

Mrs. Loomis was of New England 
‘stock. She was born in Roxbury, Mass, 
June 14,1845. Her father was Secretary 
of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sion. After the death of her father, she 
lived with her sister in Auburn, N. Y., 
and there married Rev. Henry Loomis, 
Two months after their marriage, in 
1872, they came to Japan as missionaries 
under the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. Four years later owing to her 
husband’s ill health, they returned to 
America. Dr. Loomis received appoint- 
ment in 1881 as the representative to 
Japan of the American Bible Society, and 
they have lived in Yokohama ever since. 

Through her own experience and ob- 
‘servation, as well as through interesting 
family connections, she enjoyed unusual 
familiarity with the early history of 
Japan. An uncle was Secretary of State 
during President Hayes’ administration, 
and her brother, Rev. D. C. Green, 
D. D., the first missionary under the 
American Board to come to Japan, who 
for more than forty years rendered. valu- 
able service in the wellfare of Japan, 
‘which was graciously recognized by an 
imperial decoration in I913. 

Mrs. Loomis took a deep interest in 
every enterprise that had for its aim the 
uplift and spiritual betterment of both the 
Japanese and foreign communities in 
which she lived, and she gave them her 
personal though and aid, so far as her 
time and strength permitted. She was 
one of the charter members of the Union 
Church in Yokohama, and until recent 


years was very active in the work of the 


Ladies’ Auxiliary connected therewith. 
She was the first president of the Yoko- 


hama Literary and Musical Society. 

» An ideal wife, devoted mother, and 
efficient home maker, she entered heartily 
into the life and interests of her children, 
and was the inspiration and comfort of 
her husband, a delightful hostess whose 
hospitality and genial personality was 
enjoyed and appreciated both by neigh- 
bors and transient guests. With a keen 
appreciation of what is best in literature 
and art, and having a well stored. and 
discriminating mind, she enriched the 
lives, not only of her immediate house- 
hold, but of individuals of whatever 
nationality who were so fortunate as to ~ 
know her. How large a number there 
are the world over, who learned to call 
her blessed, eternity alone can reveal. 

Mrs. Loomis is survived by her hus- 
band and six children, two of whom are 
in Japan. Her youngest daughter, Mrs. 
J. E. Frame, of New York City, with her 
three children, came on a visit in October: 
Ig19, which was a delightful realization: 
of a long cherished hope. Another 
daughter, Miss Clara D. Loomis, is prin- 
cipal of the Doremus School, No, 212 
Bluff, Yokohama. “The other four child- 
ren fn America are: Miss Louise R. 
Loomis, a teacher in Barnard College, 
New York City ;.Henry..M.. Loomis, 
travelling secretary for the National 
Canners’ Association of the United States ; 
Roger S. Loomis, having been demobi- 
lized recently from the United States 
Army, is engaged in literary work in 
New York City; Evarts G. Loomis is 
consulting engineer in Newark, N. J. 

Her “call” to enter into the joys of 
her Lord came at the close of an especial- 
ly happy day for her of quiet ministry to 
others’enjoyment, and she obeyed it with- 
out an apparent struggle. Her blessed 
memory will be long and lovingly cheri- 
shed, for’ her works, so quietly and uno- 
stentatiously performed, do live after her. 
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CDITORIALS 


Miss Peet’s article on Factory Facts in 
the June EvaAncettst indicates a healthy, 
and growing interest on the part of the 
Christian Movement in Christian work 
among the industrial classes. It indicates 
also that the way to get facts is to go 


after them, record them, and keep them, 


for comparison, as well as for wider in- 
terpretation and generalization. 


Of course no one could doubt the value 
of the meetings and work carried on by 
the missionary for the girls in the 
factories. But the thought came again 
and again as we read the illuminating 
article How can we get at the root of 
the matter? To fortify afew girls against 
the dangers of sucha situation as Miss 
Peet reveals is certainly worth while ; but 
it is not getting at the root of the matter. 
It is like treating individual cases of the 
plague without doing anything toward the 
elimination of the disease and the condi- 
tions that produce it. 


So back of the girls is the ‘factory ; 
back of the factory the men who prey 
upon the women to satisfy their lust for 
gain and their brutal passions ; back of 
these wicked men is thelindustrial situation 
that makes these men cogs ina machine 
to produce goods without regard to the 
moral consequences ; back of it all is the 
unchristian world and the system that 
maintains it. 


Besides inspiring special efforts towards 
the rescue of some of the girls in the 
factory, the facts revealed in the splendid 
article ought to inspire an attack against 
the conditions and the greed that inspires 
them ; against the system and the paganism 
that supports it. Think what a single 
conversion might mean among the shop- 
managers ; among the owners ; among the 
law-makers. 


Let us have the facts. Let us have 
the rescue and salvage work among the 
workers, But in the interpretation of the 
facts let us not forget the Master’s ideal 
of a kingdom wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, 
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A Notable Gathering 

When this number of the EvaNGELIsr 
reaches subscribers the conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation will 
be in session in Geneva, Switzerland. The 
last session was held in the United States 
in 1913. Inthe meantime, the lamentable 
state of international relations has seemed 
to preclude the possibility of a gathering 
which comprehended belligerents on both 
sides of the recent struggle. So far as we 
know no serious effort was made by the 
Federation to get together during those 
years. The one adventure in this direc- 
tion was a joint effort on the part of 
socialists and certain liberal and radical 
leaders of labor who wished to gather for 
the purpose of asking each other, and 
incidentally the governments, what the 
whole grewsome business was really 
about. 

But unfortunately governments were 
not prepared to go on the witness stand. 
The instinctive reaction of rulers nurtured 
in strongly capitalistic environment was 
one of unqualified opposition to anything 
emanating from socialist and radical 
leaders. Like Nazareth of old such a 
source could produce nothing good. 
Besides, to introduce a little reflection on 
the stakes of the big game that was on 
might force into the light of day some of 
the secret agreements that later damned 
the peace ; or what was even more serious 
so far as immediate results were concern- 
ed, such reflections might unsettle the 
allegiance of those whose sole function it 
was to do and die. If that highly im- 
portant functionary known as the official 
censor had been allowed to work out his 
repressive purpose thinking would have 
taken on something of the hoary dignity 
of alost art. Happily there is a large 
group in every nation who are of the in- 
convenient persuasion that thinking for 
the people is not the business of govern- 
ments. It is to this group that we must 
look for light on the paths that lead to 
freedom. 

At. this writing, the world has been 
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blessed with the so-called Peace of Ver- 
sailles for something over a year. As 
yet no signs of the healing process are 
visible. Nationsare stillat war. Peoples 
are still torn asunder. Starvation is the 
lot of hosts of men, women, and children. 
Economic chaos casts its gradually length- 
ening and deepening shadow across 
Europe. In the midst of all this, many of 
those who bear the name of Christ are 
demonstrating clearly their primary 
allegiance to the law of Moses. In such 
an unprecedented crisis any sign that 
Christians mean to face seriously their 
obligations and to inaugurate the healing 
process may indeed be heartily welcomed. 
Such a sign is the conference now in 
session, 

To this gathering will come Christian 
leaders among students from many lands 
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including doubtless all the recent bellige- 
rents. Among the delegates will also be 
a substantial group of young men, most 
of whom faced each other in the great 
struggle. Many voices that have spoken 
in past conferences with youthful power 
and promise are stilled forever. The 
situation is indeed one that calls for 
courage and vision. Let us hope that 
these leaders may speak in no uncertain 
erms of the issues that confront not 
merely the Federation itself but the larger 
world of which it isa part. This is no 
time for sugar-coated and bootless gener- 
alities. This organization of Christian 
students might better die speaking fearless 
words of truth than to live on blinking the 
solemn facts of international policies that 
spell certain catastrophe. God grant that 
they may do so, 


ABOUT MISSIONARY SURVEY 


The writer has recently been travelling 
in India, China, Korea and Japan discuss- 
ing with Missionaries representing many 
different societies, the question of Mission- 
ary Survey. In spite of the deluge of 
questionnaires which has rained upon them 
in recent years, and which have been 
replied to with much labor and thus far, 
little visible result, the need of Survey is 
generally admitted, anda willingness to 
further a Survey which has definite, 
practical ends in view, is still expressed. 
The broad minded opinion is held that 
Survey, being a new science, question- 
naires hitherto circulated ought to be 
regarded as of a tentative, experimental 
character, although they may not be so 
regarded by those responsible for them. 
An exception is made in the case of those 
issued by the China Continuation Com- 
mittee from which valuable results, with 
good justification, are expected. 

- Why do we need a Survey? The 
answer is because we need to know the 
actual facts of the Missionary situation. 
Missionaries do not know them ; officials 
in the Foreign Field do not know them ; 
nor do the Heads of the Home Boards 
know them. How can we therefore, 
address ourselves to the great task of 


world-wide evangelization and church 
planting and use our resources to the best 
advantage whilst we are in ignorance of 
these facts? It is quite realized that Mis- 
sionary work has scarcely yet begun! It 
is estimated that 1,000,000,000 souls still 
remain to be evangelized. We have 
scarcely even entered upon the pioneer 
stage of Missionary work! If we visit 
the great cities in the different Foreign 
Fields and see the magnificent Mission 
Colleges, Schools, Hospitals and other in- 
stitutional forms of work we shall say that 
the work is almost finished, but if we go 
five miles into the interior we shall say it 
has hardly yet begun. This task of 
evangelizing ten twelfths of the total 
human race is not one that can be suc- 
cessfully attacked in any casual or 
haphazard fashion. We need to know its 
character and its proportions in order that 
we may be able to settle principles, define 
broad general policies and address our- 
selves to this great, work ina great way, 
We need to be able to visualize the work 
as it is and not as we imagine it to be, and 
to see it, not merely in its different parts 
but as one whole. How can we do this 
except by a Survey planned to make 
these things plain! ‘Go ye into all the 
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world’’ is the command—how shall we 
go? 

Again, we need to realize the dangers 
of partial surveys. These will serve 
merely to misrepresent the task and to 
mislead the workers. For instance, a 
Survey by a single society or by a group 
of societies which fails to take into the’ 
reckoning such work of other societies or 
such non-missionary work as would, if 
known, exercise a qualifying effect on 
policy will, from the standpoint at least 
of the interests of the work in the Foreign 
Field, be full of dangers. However self- 
contained we may desire or feel ourselves 
to be, or however hostile or indifferent we 
may be to Union, federal or co-operative 
movements, we must be able to see.our 
own work inits relation to the work of 
others before we can shape our own 
course clearly or avoid the folly of mis- 
applied effort. 

We must now begin to think in terms 
of a “single front,’ hence the necessity of 
one Survey covering all Foreign Fields, 
It is of great importance that this should 
be emphasized. If independent surveys 
are made in the different Foreign Fields 
which, when finished, will not piece to- 
gether and forma complete Survey, the 
whole purpose of survey will be frustrated. 
Common lines must therefore be followed 
in order that when completed, one Field 
can be compared with another and one 
part with any other part of the same 
Field. Survey should show each society’s 
work in éach Field in its proper setting in 
the whole work of such Field. And it 
should do this against the background of 
the unfinished task. And the work in 
one field should be seen in its. setting in 
the work in all fields in like manner. 
Not what has already been accomplished, 
but what remains to be done, must be the 
enlightening and quickening factor which 
Survey will bring into play, 

Survey, therefore, must be thought out 
in no partial or fragmentary fashion, but 
comprehensive, having regard to the fact 
that the field of operation is the unevan- 
gelized world. 

It will be wise if this wider Survey is 
concerned only with inter-society or the 
general interests of the work. What is 
needed over and above this by the 
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individual society for its own purposes, it 
canitselfadd. This wide general Survey 
need not involve accumulating a vast 
amount of detail. For purposes of ad- 
ministration each society will need to know 
much which would be suverfluous in a 
Survey which aims to shed light on broad 
questions of society and inter-society 
principles and policies. For the former, 
full and intimate detail is always needed— 
indeed it cannot be too full—but this is a 
concern of the individual society. But to 
introduce such detail into a world-wide 
Survey will serve merely to overwhelm 
and confuse. This has already been 
proved to be true. Every question there- 
fore, which is not related to wider than 
administrative ends ought to be excluded 
from Survey questionnaires. 

It may be helpful if two examples are 
given showing how Survey of a wider 
character will influence mi-sfon principles 
and policies. On the conclusion of the 
late war, the thoughts of those interested 
in Foreign Missions naturally turned to 
Syria and Palestine. The Holy Land was 
in the possession of the Allies. Some felt 
that a unique opportunity was afforded 
for a strong concentration of effort with a 
view to winning this land for Christ. But 
a Survey for the purpose of showing how 
the total Protestant Missionary forces 
were distributed throughout the world in 
relation to population, had just been com: 
pleted by the present writer. For this 
purpose the Foreign Mission Fields had 
been divided into three hundred areas and 
the ratio of Missionaries to population 
shown in each area. Whilst the average 
number of Missionaries for each million 
of population throughout all Fields was 
21, the average in Syria and Palestine 
was 144 or seven times as many. Nowa 
fact of this kind when it is known, is 
bound to be taken into account in con- 
sidering the wisdom of a policy of a 
further concentration of forces in an area 
already relatively so well supplied. 
Syria and Palestine with a total population 
of less than 4,000,000 has about 5 76 Pro- 
testant Missionaries. 

Now take a case which shows how 
Survey will influence Missionary princi- 
ples. 

Seven years ago the writer spent some 
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months in carefully surveying an area in 
China which comprised about 30 counties, 
The results of the Survey were as follows. 
Estimated population, 8,000,000 ; villages, 
12,000; market centers, 550, making a 
total of 12,550 villages and market 
centers. There were also several cities, 
Settled work in the area was started about 
35 years ago. The present position as 
the result of that work. was so_infinites- 
mally small in relation to the work still 
to be done (which the Survey revealed) 
that the Missionaries and Native Pastors 
who shared in the Survey, decided that 
it was necessary entirely to change the 
principles on which the work had, up to 
that time, been established. The facts of 
the Survey compelled this. In no other 
way was it possible to doa steadily pro- 
gressive work. On the old principles 
work had practically come to a standstill. 
Churches were mainly living on the Mis- 
sionand as resources were all absorbed 
by the head Station work and by the as- 
sisting churches, whilst no more were ex- 
pected, the work was almost at a stand- 
still! Clerical Missionaries had all their 
time taken up in superintending the 
churches. The churches themselves 
were only feebly evangelistic so that wide- 
spread evangelistic work had almost come 
to an end before the task had well begun. 
After much consideration it was decided 
that henceforward all churches should 
from the first day of planting, be estab- 
lished on a basis of self-support, self- 
government and self-propagation. 

This involved a vastly more careful 
preparation of churches before they were 
planted, but along these lines there was at 
least a prospect of a steadily progressive 
work being done on existing resources. 
A church thus planted would no longer 
tie up forces and -resources but would 
become an active agency in holding the 
ground and propagating the work. After 
seven years the Missionaries in the area 
referred to say that their best churches 
are those established on the principles 
mentioned and that they are facing their 
immense task with confidence and 
courage. Survey revealed facts which 
had immediate reactions on principles. 

But it will not suffice in the wider 
survey we are contemplating merely to 
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gather facts. Such facts will need to be 
presented in ways which vitalize and give 
them practical value. It will be neces- 
sary to Inow how the work, in each 
department, place and field stands in rela- 
tion to nezd—that is to say in relation to 
the unfinished task. Ina work, which 
although to be done by many different 
agencies and societies, is nevertheless one 
work, we shall require all the guidance 
Survey will provide in order that we may 
approximately be able to discover also the 
relative urgency of need. Equipped with 
this knowledge we will then be able 
collectively to address ourselves to our 
common task with some measure of 
wisdom and statesmanship. 

Who can say what the reactions of 
Survey will then be inthe direction of 
co-operation, combination and union? 
Picture what they may be in the future 
distribution of forces and resources as 
between one field and one form of work 
and another, and in enlisting the services 
of the men and women required for a 
work greater in magnitude and import- 
ance than any other, the outer fringes of 
which have only thus far been touched. 

Further, when world need is really 
visualized many questions will be asked. 
For example the ratio of Protestant min- 
isters in the U.S. A. is 1500 per each 
million of population, and over and above 
these are multitudes of voluntary Christian 
workers. But in the Foreign Mission 
Fields of the world the average ratio is 21 
per each million with only a mere handful 
of voluntary workers. Missionary Survey 
will compel us to take a fact like this into 
the reckoning. 

Another point. Missionary Survey is 
an intensely practical thing. It has a 
work to do for each Missionary body 
from a local committee to a Board of 
Directors, for each society in its own 
particular sphere and for all )societies in 
their inter relationships. All who .in the 
future will have to engage in or to guide 
Foreign Mission work must have the data 
which will enable them to function pro- 
perly. For the conduct of work this is 
an elementary need whether a body be 
responsible for the work at a single 
station or is holding the whole,world in 
review. 
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In regard to questionnaires. No ques- 
tionnaires other than those sent out by a 
society to \its own missionaries ought to 
be circulated which have not been ex- 
amined and approved by a responsible 
body qualified to see that no question is 
admitted which is not clearly related to 
society or inter-society missionary princi- 
ples and policies. For the reasons 
already stated, experimental question- 
naires which, up to the present time have 
been issued, (again I except those sent 
out by the China Continuation Com- 
mittee) may well be regarded with a 
sympathetic and uncritical eye, but over- 
worked missionaries will be entitled to 
protection in the future even from these. 

Over elaborated questionnaires defeat 
their own ends. The quality of a ques- 
tionnaire does not increase its length. 
The model questionnaire is that from which 
everything superfluous or irrelevant is ex- 
cluded. Aclear appreciation of the end to 
be servedand muchexperienceare essential 
to the production of a model question- 
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naire. Those prepared by the China Con= 
tinuation Committee will repay close and. 
serious study. And the methods of pre- 
senting ‘the ‘facts of Survey adopted by 
that body are remarkably illuminating. 

A final word. The time is ripe for 
Survey. With world shrinkage new 
‘needs, new conditions and new opport-. 
unities are presented to us. We are at 
the beginning of a new era in Missions. 
Survey is always the first step in any new 
work or new beginning. What is the 
work which the new era opens to us? 
What its dimensions and its many sided 
character? What resources for its suc- 
cessful undertaking are required? On 
what principles shall the work be founded 
and what broad general lines of policy 
should. be followed? Who without the 
facts of Survey before them will venture 
to answer these questions? At this 
juncture in Foreign Missions, many’ 
things may be needed but one thing is 
essential: viz., Survey. 

SrpNEY J. W. Crark. 


A WORLD LEAGUE OF STUDENTS 


The only vigorous and truly world- 
wide organization among students is the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Other movements have been launched but 
have either vanished or have been con- 
fined toa few Occidental nations. The 
fact that only a Christian organization 
could overleap the barriers of distance 
and nationality and race is an impressive 
evidence of the genuine universality of the 
Christian religion. 

The Federation was organized August 
5, 1895 at the historic castle in Vadstena, 
Sweden. The influences leading up to 
the Movement ramify into many lands, 
but the tap root springs out of the 
American College Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association, which was organized in 
1877, 

In its early years the American Student 
Christian Movement was powerfully aided 
by the noted evangelist, D. L. Moody, 
and it was at his invitation that the first 
Christian Student Summer Conference in 
the world was held at Mt. Hermon, near 
Northfield, Massachusetts, in the summer 


of 1886. It was attended by several 
hundred students from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The most 
significant outgrowth of the conference 
was the organization of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions, which one hundred men _ there 
joined as charter members. (Among 
them were Dr. Mott, Dr. Speer, and Rev. 
C. A, Clark of Miyazaki.) This greatly 
intensified the missionary spirit of the 
American Student Movement and led it 
to invite student delegates from British 
and Continental universities to subsequent 
summer conferences at Northfield. The 
American Movement also sent students 
and traveling secretaries to Europe to 
carry the missionary appeal and to or- 
ganize Student Associations in the various 
universities. 

Meanwhile Professor Henry Drum- 
mond, of Edinburgh, and the famous 
Cambridge Band, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, visited America in the late 80's 
to speak at Student Conferences and at 
many colleges. Thus the threads ofan 
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inter-continental student movement were 
quickly and strongly intertwined across 
the Atlantic. Threads were also thrown 
across the Pacific, when, in 1888, Mr. 
Swift went to Japan to teach English and 
also to prospect for the opening of Y. M. 
C. A. work among the students and other 
young men of Tokyo. 

In 1889 Mr. Luther D. Wishard began 
a two years’ visit to Japan and other 
Asiatic countries as the representative of 
the Amexican Student Movement and of 
the World’s Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The pur- 
pose was to blaze the way for the wide 
extension of the Student Association 
Movement throughout the non-Christian 
world. The glowing reports from Mr. 
Wishard and Mr. Swift as well as the 
appeals from missionaries in Japan, China 
and India, resulted in the North American 
Associations launching the Foreign Work 
in July 1889. By 1895, pioneer secret- 
aries had been sent to Japan, India, 
Ceylon, Brazil and China and the scattered 
student Asscciations founded by mission- 
aries had been strengthened and new ones 
had been formed. 

In 1891 the British Student Christian 
Movement was founded as an outgrowth 
of the interchange of visits between 
British and American student leaders, and 
the Scandinavian Student Movement arose 
soon after. By a strange providence the 
first summer conference in Japan, which 
was gathered under Mr. Wishard’s leader- 
ship at Kioto in 1889, had a direct 
influence over the organization of the 
Scandinavian Movement; for it sent a 
telegraphic message to the American 
Student Conference which included the 
words, ‘‘Make Jesus King.” That 
message was heard by some delegates 
from Scandinavia, who were so impressed 
at the thought of the daring enterprise of 
the little group of Christian students in far 
Japan that they resolved to organize a 
Student Movement in Scandinavia and 
they carried out their purpose soon after 
their return. 

. The story as told by a Swedish writer, 
Mr. J. Sandegren, is as follows : 

. “Karl Fries, and, I believe, N. Soder- 
blom, now Archbishop, visited America 
in 1889 in connection with the Y. M. C. 
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As and the Student Movement. After 
their return some American friends wrote 
about the telegram ‘Make Jesus King’ 
sent from a Student Camp in Japan to a 
similar Camp in America. The letter 
was read by Karl Fries, in the presence of 
a Danish and a Norwegian friend ; and he 
exclaimed ‘Ifa Christian Student Camp 
can be held in the far west, in America, 


_and the far east, in Japan, why not here, 


inthe high north.’ Said and done. OF 
importance was especially the third 
Seandinavian Camp held at Vadstena, 
Sweden, in 1895. America, England and 
Germany were represented there, and the: 
World’s Student Christian Federation was 
founded, with Karl Fries as President and’ 
John R. Mott as General Secretary.” 

After the departure of Mr. Wishard on 
his world tour, John R. Mott became the 
leading Student Secretary of the Ameri- 
can International Committee. Before 
1895 he had visited Great Britain and 
other parts of Europe and had attained a 
nation wide influence in America. Like 
Mr. Wishard and a few others he saw with 
growing clearness the vision of a world- 
wide union of Christian students and with: 
characteristic daring and thoroughness he 
began to make definite plans for the 
realization of the vision. The result was 
that Mr. Mott and Mr. Richard C. Morse, 
representing the scattered Movement 
in mission lands and a few repre- 
senting North America, Mr. Wishard and 
representatives of the British, German and 
Scandinavian Student Movements gather- 
ed quietly at Vadstena in August 1895 
and laid the foundations for what has be- 
come the mighty World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 

The charter members of the Federation 
were the above five Movements. They 
at once gave their blessing to Mr. Mott, 
the General Secretary of the Federation, 
as he started on an eighteen months’ tour’ 
in order to organize and affiliate other 
Student Movements. The result was that 
before his return to America in February 
1897, he had brought into affiliation the 
Movements in India and Ceylon, Austra- 
lasia, China and Japan. Soon after his 
return the first meeting of the General 
Committee of the Federation was held at 
Williamstown in July 1897. It was. 
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attended by Dr. Fries, who has been 
Chairman from the beginning up till now, 
and by Dr. Ibuka, as Vice-Chairman, and 
representative of Japan. The Japanese 
Movement was affiliated on January 20, 
1897, the last of the Movements which 
Dr, Mott helped to create on his world 
‘tour, 

The Federation has been of great value 
to the affiliated movements, especially to 
‘the weaker ones, putting at their disposal 
the strength and experience of the strong, 
through visits of secretaries or other re- 
presentatives and through exchange of 
publications and correspondence, and also 
by the important conferences which have 
been held every two or three years. 
Japan has been represented at each of the 
cenferences as follows : 

At Eisenach, 1898 by Hideo Kawae 
-and Dr. K. Sasao. 

At Versailles, 1900, by Dr. T. Harada, 
Dr. Y. Honda and G. M, Fisher. 

At Soro by Dr, Sasamori, in 1902, , 

At Zeist, 1905, by Dr. Honda, Dr. 
Ibuka, J. M. Davis, and G. M. Fisher. 

To the conference in Tekyo several 
hundred Japanese delegates were admitted 
and the conference itself and the evangel- 
istic campaign following exerted a far- 
reaching influence. 

The next conference was held at Oxford 
‘in 1909, where Japan was represented by 
Prof, Washio Nakamura, S. Niwa, S. 
Uchigasaki, and Miss lami Mitani. 

The next was heldin 1911, at Con- 
stantinople, the cultural center of the 
Near East, and was attended by Dr. Y. 
“Chiba, and Mr. T. Komatsu. 

The next conference was held at Lake 
-Mohonk in 1913, and Japan was _repre- 
sented by Dr. Ibuka, Miss Ume Tsuda, 
Miss Margaret Matthew, W. M. Vories, 
-and G. M. Fisher. There were also pre- 
sent: :Prof, M. Hino, Hiroshi Hatanaka, 
_Katsui Kato, Isamu Kawakami, Etsuzo 
Yoshida, Shiro Murata, Misses Hironaka, 
Takeda and Yamada. 

The next conference might have been 
held in China had not the World War 
prevented. Folowing the war it was 
deemed wise to hold first of alla meeting 
-of the General Committee in order to 
make a careful survey of the situation 
in view of the difficult problems and 
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great opportunities precipitated by the 
war, 

Between 1896 and 1913 other Move- 

ments were gradually affiliated as follows : 
South Africa, Switzerland, which was 
combined with the Netherlands, France 
and Italy, and Russia. , 
» In rg905 Miss Ruth Rouse became 
Secretary for Women Students and has 
since rendered distinguished service in 
many lands. Her visit to Japan in 1907 
is still vividly remembered. The Federa- 
tion has also been greatly indebted to 
many volunteer workers, such as the late 
Baron Nicolay of Russia and Finland, 
whose saintly character and unstinted 
devotion left an impress upon the students 
of many lands. Dr. Fries, the Chairman,, 
has given unwearied attention to the 
Federation and has visited nearly all the 
affiliated Movements. Mr. | Robert 
Wilder, one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Student Volunteer Movement, and 
Mr. James Reynolds, a Yale graduate 
who spent two years studying in Ger- 
many, rendered invaluable service in 
laying the foundations for the Movements 
in Great Britain, Germany and Northern 
Europe. Donald Frazer, Rutter’ Willi- 
amson, Frank Lenwood, Mr. Tatlow, Wm: 
Patton, and other British leaders have not 
only made the British Movement one of 
the strongest in the Federation, but have 
put its strength at the service of the 
weaker Movements. Others who have 
rendered special service are Pastors Mann 
and Le Seur of Germany, Dr. Adztiani 
and Dr. Rutgers of Holland, Prof. Allier 
of France, Miss M. Kawai of Japan, C. 
T. Wang of China, Eberhard Phildins of 
Austria, and K. T, Paul and Sherwood 
Eddy of India. 

One of the most valuable outgrowths 
of the Federation has been the work on 
behalf of foreign students in London, 
Paris, Switzerland and other places, This 
work has been supplemented by. the 
energetic work of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the American Young Men’s 
Christian Association on behalf of the 
10,000 foreign students in North America 
and on behalf of the Chinese students in 
Tokyo. There are seven special 
secretaries employed for this worl in 
America, among whom Dr. Kato and 
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Mr, Kusama are serving the 1,000 Japan- 
see students. 

The Federation has always laid stress 

on prayer, Bible study and evangelism, 
‘The universal day of prayer for students 
on the last Sunday of February has 
wielded a powerful though invisible in- 
fluence. The General Secretary, Mr. 
Mott, has himself been foremost in 
evangelism among the students. His 
frequent tours to various parts of the 
world have always been marked by 
evangelistic meetings, such as those held 
during his visits to Japan in 1896, 1901, 
1907 and 1913. The Evangelistic Cam- 
paign following the World’s Conference 
at Tekyo in 1907 was participated in by 
eighty del gates to the conference and 
brought the Christ an message prominent- 
ly to the attention of tens of thousands of 
students in all the leading cities. 
_ An amusing account of the almost 
miraculous success of Dr. Mott’s meetings 
at Lund, Sweden, is given by Mr, Sande- 
berg : 

“Mott came and conquered Upsala 
and Lund as he has conquered many 
another University town. Let me tell a 
little about his visit to the honest, 
orthodox Lund, One day in 1899 the 
secretary was engaged in studying his 
“vetus’ when a friend comes in announc- 
ing that a ceriain Mr. Mott is to visit 
Upsala and then wishes to visit Lund 
also to give some Christian lectures 
to students. He is only ‘ Mr.’, and not 
Professor or Doctor or |astor. A non- 
ordained man to speak in Lund, that is 
impossible. There are four Professors of 
Theology and several other tutors. The 
cathedral has five clergymen. Is that not 
enough for the students? Why ‘Mr.’ 
Mott from America! The word America 
at least at that time often meant hum- 
bug. Surely this Mott and his Christian 
lectures were a real American humbug. 
Anyhow Mott came. The lectures were 
well advertised. And it was specially 
pointed out that Upsala had rece.ved him 
well, Mott succeeded. Anda great help 
to his success was his translator, Dr. L, 
P, Larsen, now of Bangalore, who in that 
art is equa! fo Dr. K. Fries, the world- 
famous translator. After Mott’s de- 
parture an atheist student said: ‘A good 
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thing that this Mott at last has left Lund.’ 
If he had stayed longer the whole town 
would have been converted?” 

The Federation was severely tested 
during the war, but survived intact except 
for a few scars. The wonder jis that it 
was not rent in twain, since the leaders of 
the Student Movements in the opposing 
countries were amony the most ardent 
supporters of their own governments, 
either as soldiers or as leaders in relief 
work among the troops. However, they 
all with few exceptions. recognize the 
absolute sincerity and aobility of purpose 
of one another and beleve that only by 
strengthening the bonds of the Federation 
and making the spir) and principles of 
Christ absolutely dominant in national 
and international life no less than in per- 
sonal life shall war bce made impossible. 

The membership f the Federation 
grew from 33,000 in 1895 to 181,000 in 
IgIg and the number »: Student Associa- 
tions from 600 to 2447. The increase in 
the number of secretaries employed, in- 
cluding both local and uational, increased 
from. 40 to 460 and the Bible circle 
enrollment from 11,000 to 70,000, The 
Student Conferences grew from 5 to 123 
and the attendance upon them from 2500 
to nearly 20,000. The . period has 
witnessed a gradua! development of work 
for school boys and girls in addition to the 
original work for colleze men and women ; 
and beginning in Enyland twelve years 
ago, Social Service has now become a 
prominent feature of the Movements in 
several countries. The support of the 
Federation has been derived from 
voluntary contributions. All the Move- 
ments have contributed something, how- 
ever little, but the chief burden has 
rested upon friends in America and Great 
Britain. 

The Federation as a whole and the in- 
dividual Movements have fallen far short 
both inthe spiritual quality and in the 
scope,of their work ; but the day has fully 
come when each Movement should, with 
genuine humility, but with consecrated 
ambition, set itself to render the lirgest 
service in its power, boih within tts own 
boundaries and through ihe Federation 
to the uttermost parts of ihe earth, 

GaLen M. FIsHer 
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THE FOCRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE TOKYO 
CITY YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


““ According to Japanese traditions, the 
numeral ‘40’ would have no special 
significance that might be considered pro- 
pitious, but to Christians it has a reve- 
rential association that makes us very 
hopeful at this celebration.”” These were 
the remarks of President S. Ebara, as he 
formally opened the exercises at the 
Tokyo City Young Men’s Christian 
Association on Sunday, June 6, 1920, 
which were the occasion of the fortieth 
anniversary of the oldest Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Japan. 

“As Moses waited until he was forty 
yeasr old, before he consecrated himself 
to the service of his people,’ continued 
this sage of Christian education in Japan, 
“so our Association, now forty years of 
age, may be considered to have waited for 
the opportunity for it to reconsecrate 
itself to the service of our Japanese people. 
Jesus, too, spent forty days in the wilder- 
ness facing the tempter and finally 
emerged from that trial, the Christ, the 
Saviour of mankind. And, again, after 
his resurrection, Christ remained on earth 
forty days to assure the world of this 
event and of the immortality of the 
Christian hope. A fortieth anniversary 
has, indeed, a great significance to this 
Christian institu ion.” 

This note of hopefulness and optimism 
was again sounded by one of the charter 
members of the organization, Dr. H. 
Kozaki, in his address. In this he 
“looked back over the forty years’ and 
traced for the audience the spiritual 
development of the movement. Forty 
years ago its purpose was limited to an 
evangelistic service that reached only a 
very few men, and only those who were 
interested in discussions on religious or 
philosophic questions; to-day the As- 
sociation has accepted as its purpose the 
ministry of practical Christian service to 
all the needs of all the young men of our 
large cities. Forty years ago the As- 
sociation’s activity was largely non- 
equipment, having been carried on in 
small rented quarters at 13 Shinsakanacho, 


Kyobashi; today the Association owns 
five buildings and rents a sixth. Forty 


»years ago its work consisted entirely of 


lectures and debates and the publishing 
of a magazine, the “ Rikugo Zasshi’’; 
today it has a model physical department, 
including an up-todate gymnasium, a 
20x60 feet in-door swimming pool, 
four bowling alleys, a judo room} 
an auditorium accommodating 2,000; a 
building for school work ; a library ; two 
student dormitories in the residential 
quarters and a branch building for 
industrial workers in East Tokyo 
(Kameido). Forty years ago the young 
man was looked at as having one need, a 
place or an opportunity for free discussion 
of the great realities of life; today the 
young man is looked upon as still having 
that need but the Association’s respon- 
sibilities have broadened and it is realized 
that more men can more quickly. find 
those realities if an opportunity is given 
them to participate in the ‘‘ abundant 
life,” in recreating physical work, in 
vision-broadening educational classes, in 
fellowship with other ferward-looking 
men, in personal guidance or assistance 
as is offered in the effort of the Associa- 
tion to help the young man to find a room, 
a job, or a friend. 

Mr. Kuninosuke Yamamoto, the 
general secretary of the Association then 
gave a historical sketch of the Associa- 
tion. Mr, Yamamoto entered Associa= 
tion work in 1905, leaving a responsible 
position in the Japan Mail Steamship 
Company. 

“Two Miles of Men!” is what he 
called the Association on its fortieth 
birthday, for its 3,500 different paid-up 
members, if lined up in single file and in 
marching order would extend over a dis- 
tance of about two miles. In 1880 there 
was but a small group, but they were an 
active group and today many of them are 
known as leaders of the Christian Move- 
ment in Japan. Ameng them, he men- 
tioned, Rev. H. Kozaki,, President K, 


Ibuka, Ex-Bishop Hiraiwa, Revs. K. 
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Kimura, N. Tamura, and M, Uemura and 
the late Bishop Y. Honda. 

Previous to its organization there 
existed for three years a society called, 
“The Christian Association,’ composed 
of foreign teachers in government empioy 
and missionaries, which, before dissolving, 
bequeathed its library of 800 volumes to 
the new Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. In 1889, Mr, John T. Swift, of 
Yale University, now Professor of English 
Literature in the Imperial University, was 
appointed at the request of the Christian 
workers in Tokyo, by the International 
Committee of New York, for the develop- 
ment of the Association. During his ten 
years of statesman-like service the Tokyo 
Association entered its second stage of 
development in the brick building it now 
occupies at 3 Sanchome Mitoshirocho, 
Kanda, with a large membership, depart- 
ment activities and the leadership of some 
of the ablest Christian laymen in Japan. 
This period also saw the movement firmly 
established in several other cities in the 
Empire. 

In October, 1890 Mr. Seijiro Niwa, 
now of Seoul, Korea, became the first 
general secretary of the Tokyo City 
Association, To Mr. Niwais largely due 
the creation the Association Secretary- 
ship as a dignified calling in Japan and 
the successful -demonstration of the 
Japanese City Young Men’s- Christian 
Association. 

During this period the International 
Committee of America supplemented the 
work of the Tokyo Association by the 
appointment of Mr. Ransford S, Miller, 
now U.S. Consul-General at Seoul, who 
was associated with Mr. Swift from 1891 
until 1895, and after entering the service 
of the United States Legation, continued 
to give unsparingly of his time and 
counsel until his transfer to Washington 
in 1909. 

Then in 1899 came the late Verling 
W. Helm and following him in 1904, 
Carlisle V. Hibbard. In 1913 J. Merle 
Davis was appointed honorary secretary 
and in 1917 W. R. F. Stier canie out as 
associate. 

Through the undaunted faith and self- 
sacrificing efforts of Mr. Swift in’ 1889, 
$60,000 was secured from friends in 
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American for a new, three-storey brick 
building, whose corner-stone was laid in 
1893, and which was dedicated and 
occupied one year later. 

The land for the new building (500 
tsubo), was secured after great difficulties, 
through the help o° Mr. Jiro Yuasa, 
M.P., at a cost of Yen 8,675, in one of 
the most accessible and commanding 
parts of the city. The total cost of the 
building, with furnishings, was Yen 
36,600, while Yen 10,000, was reserved 
for maintenance expenses. 

This building, which at the time was 
one of the handsomest structures in 
Tokyo, was equipped wi'h a commodious 
public hall, comfortable committee rooms, 
parlors, library and class-rooms, and has 
stood for more than twenty-five years as 
a centre for the united Christian activities 
of the city, as well as for the specialized 
work for young men of all classes, 

In 1907 the two story brick annex, ad- 
joining the auditorium, was erected ata 
cost of Yen 14,500, to provide rooms for 
the Army work and for the Chinese 
students in the city. It continued to be 
the home of the Chinese Association until 
the removal of that work, ‘in 19£2, to its 
new building in Kita Jimbocho, Kanda. 

In 1914, another change took place and 
work was begun onthe model gymnasium; 
303 tsubo had been secured adjoining the 
old site and, encouraged by a gift of over 
Yen 90,000, from the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations New York, a Yen 140,000 
plant was erected and dedicated in the 
fall of 1917, The property at Mitoshiro- 
cho, Kanda, occupies 2/3 of an acre, and 
has been assessed at Yen 550,000, stand- 
ing there as Japan’s greatest monument to 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

The Tokyo Y. M. C. A. English 
School is 30 years old and stands at pre- 
sent as one of the oldest night schools for 
the study of English in this city. It has 
had connected with it from time to time 
teachers who dre recognized scholars of 
English in Japan. Among these might 
be mentioned Prof. Murakami, Director 
of the Ueno Music School, Prof. Kamijo, 
Prof, R, Ishikawa, of the Higher Normal 
School. The school rooms are at. pre- 
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sent overcrowded, class-rooms seating 80 
have been enrolling 160 students for the 
last three years. 1,101 different men 
studied English in this school during the 
school year of 1919-1920; 87 studied 
typewriting and 20 stenography. 

The Tokyo Y. M. C. A. English 


school has broken away from the con- ° 


servative methods of teaching languages 
by lecturing about them. It has adopted 
a scientific programme, which aims to 
help each individual student to understand 
English, to read it, to write it and to 
speak it. Men, who are graduates from 
colleges and universities of Japan and 
even of foreign countries, enroll in its 
classes to keep up their practice in Eng- 
lish composition and conversation. 

In connection with the school an 
English speaking society meets each 
Saturday evening at 7.00 p.m. This 
combines practice of English with whole- 
some fellowship and attracts many 
ambitious young orators, giving them 
here their only opportunity of speaking 
in English before an audience. 

During June 1920 the attendance of 
the physical department reached a record 
of 7,513 which was 2,268 more than in 
June 1919 and 4,116 more than in June 
1918, eleven months after the department 
had been opened. Over 2,600 games a 
month are being rolled on the only four 
bowling alleys in Tokyo, which are in 
this association; and nearly 4,000 swims 
are now taken each month in the only 
indcor swimming pool in Japan, also in 
this building. 

The department conducts 14. gymnasium 
classes for boys and men, in which men 
and boys of to different nationalities join 
two or three times a week for construc- 
tive exercise and recreation. Consider- 
able interest is worked up each year 
preliminary to the annual spring exhibi- 
tions and in the hiking, hexathlon and 
swimming races and “judo” contests 
that have been held periodically. 

The “Gym” is being recognized as a 
place where business young men may 
“play” and forget the day’s grind; 
where students may. go for recreation 
which will send them back to their work 
ready to accomplish, to — more in less 
time. : 
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In 1g09 the Vocational Employment 
Department was organized. Since then 
14,998 calls for “sweepers, calculators, 
clerks,” have been made to the depart- 
mert. 48,296 interviews have been given 
by the secretaries to men who wanted 
vocational advice and of this number 
about 45.2 per cent are annually placed 
in positions. In recognition of the fact 
that the Association has done this work 
without expense to the young men of 
Tokyo, regardless of the fact whether 
they are members or not, the govern- 
ment has given liberal support each year. 
The Tokyo Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation does no greater work than in 
making possible this personal service to 
Tokyo’s young men and to Tokyo’s. 
business and industry. 

But why all this equipment and service ? 
After everything is said and done, cha- 
racter building is the mission of the 
Association to the young men of Tokyo. 
The world war made men think. More 
than ever they realize that there is more 
to aman than just flesh—that there’s a 
soul as well as a mind anda body. All 
the 286 meetings in the massive auditorium 
in 1919 were not under the direct auspices 
of the Tokyo Young Men’s Christian 
Association but the 218,600 men who 
packed the hall have surely received a 
wider vision of their responsibilities as 
citizens as a result of this opportunity. 
Special lecture and entertainment pro- 
grammes each month for apprentices 
bring out an average attendance ° of 
760. 

Receptions to new students who have 
arrived in Tokyo are held twice a year. 
An average of 350 attend. Two religious 
and educational meetings have been held 
weekly with an attendance of 150. A 
Library and Reading Room containing all 
current Japanese Magazines and news- 
papers and many English ones attracts 
over fifty men a day. It is the aim of 
this organization to Jet no man who seeks 
advancement leave its doors without con- 
tributing to that desire. 

Men of widely varying view-points re- 
garding religious thought hold mempber- 
ship in this association but because of the 
carefully planned programme great num= 
bers avail themselves of the “opportunity. 
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to attend and take part in Bible and dis- 
cussion classes. The service of this 
organization is inspired by the principles 
of life taught and lived by Christ and the 
Association tries to live out these ideals 
and for the 100 men especially interested 
in the scurce of this “dynamic” six 
special periods are reserved in the weekly 
programm. The Association in its plans 
believes that Japan, as every other country, 
needs men, morally and physically fit, 
technically trained and of resources. It 
believes such men alone can win and such 
it desires to turn out. The investments 
made in such a “ manhood factory ”’ will 
never suffer in financial slumps. 

It is always interesting to people who 
are working ina Jand where missionary 
enterprises are being carried on as to 
whether the expenditures pay and whether 
the peoples for whom the work is done 
really appreciate it. No greater evidence 
of the fact that the Association is desired 
by the Japanese can be disclosed than by 
reviewing its popularity and by looking 
over its financial status. All funds for 
current expenses (and these involve a 
budget of Yen 70,320.00 for 1920) have 
been raised entirely in Japan. During 1919 
there was a slight deficit due largely to 
the rise in the cost of coal for the 
heating plant and food for the employees. 
During that year it cost the Association 
an average cf Yen 5.00 per month for 
every person who used the gymnasium 
whereas he himself paid only Yen 1.00 
per month for those privileges. The 
other Yen 4.00 were provided for by 
public-spirited citizens of Tokyo, who did 
not desire to impose unnecessarily higher 
dues upon the already too small incomes 
of the other mile anda half of men who 
come  Y. M. C. A. ward” to be lead to 
greater usefulness in life. 

Congratulatory messages were received 
on this anniversary occasion from Premier 
K,. Hara; Mr. T. Nakabashi, Minister of 
Education; Mr. T. Tokonami, Home 
Minister ; Governor Abe; Baron Goto; 
Mr. Arthur Jorgensen of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations; Dr, K. Ibuka, of the Na- 
tional.Committee of Japan and Mr. H. S. 
Chang of the Chinese Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
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We quote first the address of Baron 
Goto, because of its significance as a 
testimony from a non-Christian. 

“Tam not a Christian, nor a member 
of this Associatian,” said Baron Goto, 
‘so I don’t know what to do on this 
occasion. But I am here because I have’ 
the conviction that I should assist this 
work. in whatever way I can. I was. 
prompted to accept the invitation to 
speak because I desired to show that it 
is worth while to open a way for non- 
Christian people to serve through this 
Christian organization. 

“What I have wished to say has been 
said by others. JI am glad that this As- 
sociation puts no age limit on its member- 
ship and allows men to join its ranks, 
irrespective of their religious convictions,. 
believing that such as are young will like 
the tree put on new leaves each spring. 

“This fact is most significant at this 
time when Japan is. very much worked up 
over the many types of new thought 
prevalent in the world. These new ideas 
are very hard for Japanese to understand 
but inthe Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation we see them at work being 
actively and practically demonstrated for 
the good of Japan, For this we ought 
to be most grateful to your organiza- 
tion. : 

There are many foes of Japan that are 
now quite active in this country, which 
we must fight. Chief among these is 
materialism and ina fight against this you 
must lead andin the fight you will be 
training yourselves to a greater service.” 

The commemoratory address of the 
day was delivered by Dr. Henry Van: 
Dyke. 

““Youth-Manhood Christianity-Associa- 
tion or Brotherhood,” were in his opinion: 
the four things for which this Association 
stood and it is this friendship between 
men which this type of Christian work 
demonstrates, which alone can make 
lasting alliances between nations; for 
Christian friendship binds hearts  to- 
gether. 

Mr, Daikichiro Tagawa, M.P., spoke’ 
on ‘The Place and Power of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” He urged 
the Association to serve society in the 
name of progress, liberty and righteous_ 
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ness. » ‘ God First” not “Safety First” 
should be the Association’s motto. To 
this end its first place of brotherly service 
is to the stranger within our gates, and 
especially to the Chinese students. Then, 
it ought to demonstrate active, Christian, 
democratic co-operation in its administra- 
tion. Inthe third place every Associa- 
tion activity ought to allow Japanese 
young men to meet other young men 
with forward ideals on a friendly social 
basis; and, . finally, the organization 
should be the interpreter of internation- 
alism and particularly of the practical 
working programs of the League of 
Nations, to the Japanese people. 

Significant is also the letter from the 
Premier of Japan because Mr. Hara seems 
to take this occasion to answer the ques- 
tion so. often asked by missionaries in 
Japan and Korea, whether they are 
wanted or whether their work is ap- 
preciated by the. government, The 
translation which follows was made by 
Dr. H. V. S. Peeke, D.D.,:of the Christ- 
ian Literature Society. 


LETTER OF CONGRATULATION 
FROM 
Premier Hara, 


Forty years have passed since the 
Tokyo Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was founded. During these forty 
years, through the self-sacrificing labors 
of prominent Christian people and their 
sympathizers, the foundations of the 
Association have been made stronger and 
stronger. Through their efforts, with the 
progress of the years, the work of the 
Association has grown wider and deeper 
in various fields of service. I cannot do 
otherwise than rejoice with all those who 
are connected with this work, 

I have always felt that to nourish, by 
discipline in virtue and learning as well as 
by physical training, citizens.strong in 
mind and spirit,—which is the aim of 
your Association,—is a most pressing 
necessity at any time and in any age. 
But there has never been a time when 
attention to the upbuilding of the. in. 
dividual for the fostering of national 
Strength and stability was more imp2ra- 
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tive than now. Impressed with the 
great work that the Association can do. 
in this line, I urge all connected with 
it to labor on with unabated enstgy. ang 
devotion. 

In considering the development of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association here, 
we must bear in mind its close relation- 
ship with the United States of America. 
It is hardly necessary to repeat that the 
people of the United States and Europe 
have mide great. contributions in educa- 
tional, religious and other lines to the 
Japanese nation. Itis nevertheless true 
that the present condition of Tokyo Y.. 
M. C. A. is largely due to the strenuous 
efforts of the chivalrous American people. 
The greater part of the expenditure for, 
this main building, the students’ dormi: 
tories, the gymnasium and the lecture hall 
was met by their contributions, . Not 
only so, but repeatedly influential men 
from the United States have visited Japan 
and planned for the development of this 
work, Thus, both in material. and 
spiritual ways we are greatly indebted to 
the American people. 

For the above reasons, I wish to ex: 
press with the best words at. my com- 
mand, my hearty thanks to our Ameri- 
can friends, as well as to the many other 
foreign sympathizers who have shown 
such brotherly interest and warm earnest- 
ness ; in their various philanthropic 
activities. in this land. 

I thank you, on this memorable oc: 
casion, for this opportunity of expressing 
some small part of my. gratibade and 
appreciation. 


TAKASHI Hites 
Premier. 


The anniversary exercises were truly a 
memorable occasion for this Association 
and ia the words of Mr. Hampei Nagao, 
who presided, all directors, secretaries and 
active members are praying that its great 
variety of social services. to the young 
men in Tokyo may be ever true to,-its 
high Christian ideals and. such as, will 
help ‘to-usher in the Kingdom¢ of God in 
Japan, 


W. R. F. STIer. 


4. 
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ducational Department 


It seems to be the 

Five Years of habit of femininity the 
Fukuoka Jo Gakko world over to delight in 

changing its name, but 
it is not every day that one hears of such 
changes in every other branch of life, as 
has come to Fukuoka Jo Gakko, nee 
Eiwa Jo Gakko, in the past five years. 

In 1915, Eiwa Jo Gakke occupied a 
position in the heart of Fukuoka, the 
metropolis of Kyushu. Some decades 
had rolled over its head, so to speak, and 
splendid names were connected with its 
history. But in 1915 the institution had 
fallen upon lean times, and there seemed 
some doubt as to whether resuscitation, 
or distintegration were the better course to 
pursue in the remedying of the unsatis- 
factory situation. Then Miss Elizabeth 
Meredith Lee was sent to Japan. Her 
name is imposing for length. But Miss 
Lee herself proved imposing for other 
and deeper reasons, such as administra- 
tive ability, a ready grasp of the Japanese 
language, in which after three years, she 
was speaking with an astonishing readi- 
ness, and especially a splendid Christian 
vision of the possibilities before her sisters 
in this important country. 

After her year of language study, Miss 
Lee came to Fukuoka to take charge of 
this institution., At the time, as we have 
stated, the school was situated on about 
one thousand ¢szvéo of land within stones- 
throw of the crossroads of a great and 
growing city. It cannot be claimed, 
however, that the school was as near the 
city’s heart in other ways. And for even 
the forty girls who were then in attend- 
ance, the cramped grounds, with the 
out-of-date buildings, on the noisy and 
ever dusty Tenjin-cho, (once the residen- 
tial street of the stately vassals of the, 
Kuroda family), were proving unsatis- 
. factory. 

Among the first steps taken toward the 
revivification of the institution, was the 
creation of a Board of Managers in which 
Japanese should share the responsibility 
with micsionaries. Prominent nastors. 


professors in the Imperial University, 
which has two departments situated in 
Fukuoka, and other well-known educa- 
tors were asked to share in the manageri- 
al administration of the institution, and 
have responded with an interest which is 
gratifying. Besides the Board of Mana- 
gers, a group of prominent sponsors for 
the institution were sought; people of 
standing and reputation, whose name 
could be mentioned as an inentification of 
the institution. In this work Miss Lee 
was unusually successful, and a group of 
prominent men in official life, business 
life and professional life have gladly given 
the influence of their connection to the 
upbuilding of an institution which trey 
realized would work for the benefit of the 
women and girls of Japan. 

For that the work of the school, its 
teaching power and influence, would be 
steadily improved was soon demonstrat- 
ed. The faculty early came under the 
influence of the strengthening process, 
and—one of the many things which lead 
friends to see divine leadership in the 
school and its work—an unusually fine 
educator, with a with a profound Christian 
vision, came to the school. Mr. Toyo- 
fuji as head teacher has been of great aid 
in the steady improvement and growth of 
the school. Connection was soon esta- 
blished with the prefectural and city 
educational association, and the now re- 
named Fukuoka Jo Gakko took her place 
as a definite and strong unit in the educa- 
tional sysfem in one of the strongest pre- 
fectures, educationally, in all Japan. 

The growth of the school in favor, and 
the strengthening of its curriculum, 
quickly reacted upon the student body, 
which began to increase till the quarters 
in the heart of the city became impos- 
sible, and definite plans were made for 
moving. A wealihy purchaser of the 
property was found, and adequate arran- 
gements as to time of removal being 
made, the search for land began. 
Various sites were considered, with a 
view to the procress of the citv. and 
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finally a site was selected, along the foot 
hills surrounding the city, but some 
distance out. Here again was providen- 
tial guidance, as well as keen human 
judgment, for it has now become clear 
that the residential portion of the city 
will inevitably move out in that direction, 
a branch of the trolley is all but begun, 
to connect that section with the station 
and the city, and three years after the 
purchase of the land, offers have been 
received to purchase it at ten times what 
was originally paid for it. Now Fuku- 
oka Jo Gakko has a campus of 11,000 
zsubo, or about nine and half acres, as 
compared with the cramped one thousand 
tsubo which it formerly occupied. 

Miss Anna P. Atkinson, came at the 
request of Bishop Welch and for two 
years past, with faithfulness and rare 
ability, has superintended the building of 
the building thus-far completed. In 
September of 1919 classes were begun 
upon the new site, though neither a 
ladies’ residence nor dormitories were 
completed. But in spite of the inconveni- 
ence in these lines (and the boarding girls 
were housed in a kindergarten, all sleep- 
ing in one large room) and the distance 
from the city, there are now over a 
hundred girls in attendance. The school 
has been planned with a view to caring 
for three hundred. 

All of which sounds extremely easy, 
but as those with experience wiil under- 
stand, underneath this tale of progress 
there lie hidden days of toil, and nights 
of worry. During the years of its 
‘change, the prices of everything except 
worry, have steadily risen, except when 
they jumped, The thanksgivigg over a 
cable from home repoming requests for 
funds granted, was repeatedly dampened 
by the fact that while the letter was 
going and the cable coming, prices had 
vaulted again. The struggle to keep the 
teachers salaries where they should be, 
to keep the contractor happy, and supply 
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other needs of the institution, has been 
heavy. Aside from the providential 
guidance and care which has been always 


“manifest, several things have contributed 


to the carrying thru of the immediate 
plan, now near completion. One element 
was the fact that Miss Lee came to Japan 
as the personal representative of the great 
Christ Church, Pittsburg, Pa. and its 
faithful people have poured about $25,- 
090 into the upbuilding of the school, in 
addition to the steady support of their 
interest and prayers. Another element 
was the whole—hearted support of the 
fellow-workers of the W.F.M.S, at home 
and in Japan; and still another has been 
the steady faith of the ladies immediately 
connected with the work, A few months 
ago the writer snapped a picture of Miss 
Lee sitting on all that was then available 
of the dormitory, namely the well curb. 
But Miss Lee was smiling. Anda day 
or two since he had the privilege of 
photographing the completed dining hall, 
a place of beauty, and the frame of the 
first unit of the dormitory, now. well 
under way. To this date there ar? com- 
pleted, or partly completed, (1) a main 
school building, not only up-to-date-but 
even ideal in lighting, ventilation, etc., 
(2) A gymnasium, with connecting pas- 
sage housing the music rooms, (3) the 
first unit of the dormitory and the dining 
hall, and (4) on a hill overlooking the 
hall, the residence of the ladies in charge. 
There are still in contemplation two more 
dormitory units, a chapel and a domestic 
science building. i 

During the present year, while Miss 
Lee is in America securing new strength 
and funds for the work, Miss Louise 
Bangs is in charge of the institution. 

To this valuable, and locally much 
appreciated school, we can all give our 
heartiest goodwishes, as it goes about its 
task of education for Japan’s women, in 
which Christ becomes the center, _ 
. Ks 9. 
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THE TOKYO DISTRICT ENGLISH TEACHERS’ CON- 
FERENCE HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE TOKYO CITY Y.M.C.A. IN ITS 
BUILDING JUNE, 1920 


(1) For the purpose of giving an op- 
portunity to English teachers in and near 
‘Tokyo to discuss freely their various pro- 
fessional {problems ; (2) for the purpose 
of finding some practical means of helping 
English teachers to improve themselves 
constructively in their knowledge of Eng- 
lish and in the science of teaching the 
English language as a living language; 
and (3) for the purposes of beginning an 
investigation which will. lead to the 
formulation of recommendations in regard 
to English teaching standards and 
amethods necessary for a reconstruction of 
English teaching in Japan, a conference of 
English teachers in schools of Tokyo and 
environs was promotéd by the Tokyo Y. 
M.C. A. English school during June. 

One hundred and ten different teachers 
registered for the conference from forty- 
eight different schools. Twenty-four of 
these were middle schools, twelve were 
gitls schools, three were commercial 
schools, five were universities, two were 
normal schools and two were technical 
schools, There were five regular and two 
‘special sessions and the average attendance 
at all meetings was forty-two. 

Baron N: Kanda acted as chairman and 
K. Kobayashi and W. R. F. Stier of the 
YY. M. C. A. were appointed secretaries of 
the Conference. A Findings and Resolu- 
tions Committee consisting of the above 
-officers and Professors K. Kumamoto 
(Peers School), S. Ichikawa (Imperial 
University), K. Jimbo (Higher Normal 
*School), C. Ito (Fifth Prefectural Middle 
School), K. Kanazawa (Peers School), 
Y. Kinoshita (Third Prefectural Middle 
‘School), M. Meguro (First Prefectural 
xMiddle School), Prof. I. Uyei (Waseda. 
University), Miss Hoshino (Miss Tsuda’s 
‘School) and Rev. J. V. Martin (Aoyama 
Gakuin) brought in a very full report 
which was accepted with few amend- 
ments, 

The Conference decided first that a 
Professional Association of English 


Teachers in Japan was absolutely neces- 
sary if the efficiency and status of the 
profession is to be raised, To perfect 
this organization Prof. Y. Murata (First 
Higher School), Principal C. Ito (Fifth 
Prefectural Middle School), Prof. K. 
Jimbo (Higher Normal School), Mr. 
Isobe (Kokumin Eigakkwai) and W. R. 
F. Stier were appointed an organizing 
committee. 

At every meeting some speaker 
seriously criticized the present system of 
teaching English in vogue in our schools 
so the following resolution was recorded : 

“We have founda growing’ spirit of 
dissatisfaction among teachers, diplomatic 
officials business men, foreigners and even 
students, over the fact that Japanese are 
not becoming increasingly more efficient 
in the use of the English language. They 
are inclined to blame the system of educa- 
tion and especially the methods of teaching 
languages in our schools as the caus? of 
this critical situation. 

“ Therefore, realizing that English is as 
necessary to the life of Japan as Japanese, 

“ Be it resolved, 

“ That it is the sense of this Conference 
that a commission of business men, 
diplomatic officials, English teachers be 
appointed to investigate this critical 
situation thoroughly and to recommend 
to the Department of Education a care- 
fully studied program that will take 
cognizance of the above mentioned facts 
and will bring action about which will 
improve conditions.” 

Many constructive suggestions regard- 
ing teaching standards and methods were 
made by the various speakers and these 
aré summarized in the following re- 
solutions : 

“1, Thatabibliography on the teach- 
ing of English be compiled by Professors 
S. Ichikawa of the Imperial . University 
and K. Jimbo of the Higher Normal 
School and recommended to such English 
teachers as desire same. 
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“2, That at least the following 
principles in teaching the English langu- 
age be especially recommended to Eng- 


lish teachers for their consideration in the’ 


performance of their professional duties : 


“‘a, Make the class-room more a place 
to practise the use of English than a 
place to explain it, 

“6, Make assignments that do not re- 
quire too much wasting of the time 
of the student in the consultation of 
his dictionary during the preparation 
of his lessons and use the time thus 
saved in practise work of English in 
class-room. 

“c, Encourage a reading with under- 
standing (chokudoku chokukat). 

“ @, Oral Training in English should be 
greatly encouraged. 

“‘¢, English teachers should be urged 
to study phonetics. 


“3, That the conducting of cinemato- 
graph, lantern slide and balopticon ex- 
hibitions with English explanation be 
urged. 

“4, That teachers institutes for the 
training of teachers in the scientific study 
and teaching of English be encouraged. 

“5, That the arranging of social meet- 
ings for English teachers and friends of 
English and of lectures on English 
literature and “Things English and 
American,” be encouraged widely. 

“6, That Professors K. Jimbo, T. 
Kinoshita and Prof. I. Uyei, be appointed 
a commission to carry forward the in- 
vestigation already made on the subject of 
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a standard vocabulary, and to report their 
findings to the Association of English 
Teachers for recommendation to the De- 
partment of Education. 

“7, That Baron N. Kanda, and Prof. 
H. Nagaoka of the University of Com- 
merce and Prof. K. Kanazawa of the 
Peers’ School and two others who are to 
be chosen by the chairman, be appointed’ 
a committee to draw up a detailed pro- 
gram which should improve curriculum 
difficulties, and to report their plan to the 
Association of English Teachers for re- 
commendation to the Department of 
Education.” 

It was very evident in the whole con- 
ference that English teachers earnestly 
desire to improve themselves and to 
understand more sympathetically the 
spirit of the civilization that is revealed in: 
the language they are teaching. They 
seemed to expect guidance in the solution. 
of these problems from those same forces. 
which introduced the language years ago. 
One speaker, a prominent business man, 
went so far as to state that English should 
be taught from the first year of the 
primary school up and one _ thousand: 
American and British teachers should be- 
invited to teach English in these schools. 

Several speakers even urged that the 
study of Chinese classics (Kandun) be 
replaced with the study of English. 

There was fine fellowship through all. 
the sessions and teachers lost no opport- 
unity to express in English and in Japan- 
ese their ideals on all questions discussed... 
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Social Work 


Department 


METHODIST CHURCH CANADA 


W. M. S. Facrory Work. 


(April I919—March 1920.) 


Tokyo 
New factories entered 
Factories having regular 
meetings ...... edele dase ees 6 
Factories having occas- 
ional meetings ..... 


eeoe 


Total number of meetings. 102 
Average attendance ...... 69 
Estimated number of 
women and children in 
these factories ......... 4,520 
Estimated number of 
Christians among them. 15 


Industries :—Tokyo :—Cotton and wool- 
len spinning and weaving, Cord and 
elastic, Hats, Celluloid toys. 

Sh‘zuoka :—Cloth, Silk thread. 
Kofu :—Silk. 

Kanazawa :—Habutae. 

Nagano :—Silk winding, 

Hours of work :—Shortened in some 
places : generally 12, often 10, 
Flolidays : —Usually two a month: there 
is a growing tendency to make these 
the first and third Sunday instead of 

the first and fifteenth day. 


Wages :—A very large increase: mini- 
mum (approximately) 15 yeu a 
month, maximum 50 yen. The 


bonus given twice a year may be 
over 100 yen each time. Those 
who live in the factory dormitory 
pay very little for their board 
(usually only about three yeu a 
month) though they often have .to 
buy additional food. 
Sauntition -—Fairly good. 
Recreation :—Seldom anything except a 
picnic twice a year. 
Education :—Some factories do{not take 
- - girls who have not graduated from 
the Primary School; some have a 
night school but attendance is not 


Shizuoka Kofu Kanazawa Ueda Total 
ee s ae = 5 
2 34 I + 47 
I 3 — 2 6 
12 264. 6 206 410 
82 75 25 gO 68 
120 3,400 120(?) 1,100 9,300 
Quite a 
— number — 5 
usually compulsory except with 
children under twelve. In one 


factory in Ueda only 18% were 
Primary School graduates, and the 
others had only two, three or’ four 
years of school. A factory in Ueda 
provided a special three months’ 


course at the local school and 
almost all took it and received 
diplomas. 


Morality :—Pretty good in the factories 
with large dormitories. The danger 
lies in the men talking to the girls 
in the rest periods and making 
appointments to go to the theatre or 
the movies on the next holiday. 
Sometimes girls on day work are 
kept to do overtime work in the 
evening and then if there are only 
a few and if the inspector is sleepy 
or careless there may be harm. 

Hindrances to factory work :—Lack of 
workers and of money for hostels, 
etc. Sometimes a factory is closed 
to us because they are too busy to 
stop the machinery and listen to a 
talk and on holidays the employes 
go home. A factory in Kameido 
where meetings have been held for 
thirteen years has employed a Budd- 


hist priest at a salary of 100 yen a 
month and his robes, and he has 
stopped the large Christian meetings 
thongh he has not interfered with 
weekly meeting of thirty or forty 
held in the factory hospital. 
Incidents :—Tokyo:—One factory has 

contributed 300 yex and three other 
factories 100 yen each toward our 
new 
Japanese lady has done without some 
new clothing she intended to buy 
for herself and has given 150 yeu to 
buy a Victrola for the “ Aiseikwan.”’ 
One of the first four girls to come in 
as boarders four years ago was 
married soon after and recently she 
came with her husband bringing 
their two children to be baptized. 

Shizuoka :—The owner of a facto- 
ry in Hamamatsu, his wife and two 
children have been baptized. The 
owner of a factory in Omiya has 
asked to have a Bible lesson each 
time the Bible woman goes there. 

Kofu :—Entrance would be grant- 
ed to almost any factory if there 
were workers to go. 

Kanazawa: — The owner of a 
factory in Yokoyama has promised 
to give his employees a half day off 
once a month for Christian instruc- 
tion and recreation supervised by 
our workers. 
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Nagano:—At the largest silk 
spinning factory in Ueda to which 
our workers have been going once a 
month the manager has asked them 
to go once a week, 

“ Aiseikwan”’ opened four years 
ago as a hostel for factory girls has 
taken in 39 boarders during that 
time. Of these.; 

g are still in the hostel—(6 work- 
ing in factories, 2 as motorbus con- 
ductors, and 1 as a servant.) 

10 are married—(3 of these from 
the ‘‘ Aiseikwan” to Christians.) 

7 have. seturned to the factory 
dormitory—(1 to be in charge of 
a room there, 1 because of late 
office hours, and 5 because they 
thought us too strict: ) 

9 have gone home—(r has died,. 
some are working in factories.) 

3 are servants. 

I is in training as a nurse. 

Of these 39 girls 9 have received 
baptism, also 2 servants. One girl 
who came in a Christian had been 
led by one who had left us. 

Among those not boarding in the 
“ Aiseikwan ” but coming for teach- 
ing 9 have been baptized. Of these 
2 have since come in as boarders, 
1 has become a. nurse and 1 has. 
married a Christian. 


The 


“INTER-CHURGH WORLD MOVEMENT” 


ih 


DEPARTMENT 


From all -accounts the Interchurch 
World Movement seems to be somewhat 
under a cloud at the present time. Ac- 
cording to the latest statements in home 
papers, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, North, decided to 
withdraw from the Movement as such, 
providing at the same time for a measure 
of co-operation and financial assistance 
upon certain conditions, the main ones 
being, re-organization of the Movement, a 
maximum of $1,000,coo to be used for 
expenses to carry on the Movement 


during the year 1920-21, and non-liability 
for any indebtedness not specifically 
authorized, ’ 

In some other communions. hitherto- 
co-operating with the Movement there 
has also been agitation looking towards. 
withdrawal froni it, but definite informa- 
tion as to actual withdrawal i is not. at hand 
to date. 

The survey secretary recently received 
a letter from Dr. D. S. Spencer, Office 
Secretary for Japan, in which the caution: 
is given not to be perturbed by panicky 


“ Inter-Church World Movement” Department 


reports in regard to the failure of the 
I. W. M. As far as one can learn now 
(June 28) the Movement is passing 
through a severe test as to its real nature 
and methods, Under such circumstances 
it is easy to criticize adversely, as there 
doubtless are several things connected 
with the Movement that are open to 
criticism. But it is also well to be careful 
lest our criticism, probably just in itself, 
cause our eyes to be closed to the really 
good features in the Movement and to the 
very valuable information and lessons that 
may be had from the Movement as thus 
far conducted. This point seems to the 
writer to have been very well guarded by 
the resolutions of the Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, North. 

In the latest Bulletin at hand of the 
I. W. M., (May 22nd), it is reported that 
up to that time the sum of $180,000,000 
has been pledged by the various denmina- 
tions in the late financial drive under the 
Mevement. How much cf this is due to 
the Movement itself is of course impos- 
sible tosay. It is further stated that in 
this drive no special efforts were made 
to obtain money for the expenses of the 
Movement itself but all went into the 
denominational budgets. This is one of 
the causes of the Movement as such being 
heavily in debt at this time, though the 
entire amount of the expenses of the 
Movement had been underwritten and 
hence will surely be paid. The objection 
made by some that in the repayment of 
the amounts advanced for expenses there 
had been “ preferential payments” guar- 
anteed to those who had underwritten 
sums ata later date seems to have been 
removed by the clear statement of the 
Movement that all preferential payments 
had been waived. 

The graphic surveys for the whole of 
Japan, mention of which was made in 
last month’s issue of the Japan Evangelist, 
are now being worked out by various 
membits of the Missions. And the 
survey secretary desires hereby to grate- 
fully acknowledge the readiness with 
which many of those to whom the maps 
were sent have undertaken this task, 
which in not a few cases requires a good 
deal of labor and time. The results of 
these surveys will be permanent in value 
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to us here on the field, regardless even of 
any relation to the I. W, M. With this. 
permanent value in view the survey 
secretary requested authority to have 
duplicates made of the survey maps for 
filing here. This authority came by cable 
from New York three days ago. 

In the June number of the Evangelist 
there appears a friendly and constructive 
criticism of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment by Y. M. C, A. Secretary, Arthur 
Jorgensen. Not from any desire for 
controversy, but ir the same spirit in 
which Mr. Jorgensen wrote his criticism, 
the survey secretary’ would like to saya 
few words in regard to the last point (3) 
of said article.. Mr. Jorgensen submits 
that ‘‘a vital error was committed” in 
relating all the surveys of the I. W. M. 
for Japan to missionaries and not also to 
Japanese. Now, as for the bulk of these 
surveys, it was distinctly understood that 
they were JZssion surveys, to be filled 
out by each Mission and sent directly to 
the xespective Boards at home, with a 
copy of each to be sent to the I. W. M. 
and a copy to be kept on file in the 
Mission. This work therefore belonged 
distinctly to the Missions as such. In 
how far each Mission in making out its 
survey and budget consulted with the 
Japanese workers associated with them I 
am not ina position to say. Incidentally 
I was told by one members of a large 
Mission that their Japanese workers were 
fully consulted in the matter. 

That the final judgments on these 
surveys and budgets were “on the whole 
missionary judgments”’ is doubtless true. 
But could they very well be otherwise as. 
the Missions in Japan are at present con- 
stituted in their relation to the Japanese 
Church? As to whether that relation is. 


the correct one for the best interests of 


the work, thatis another question and 
one which might well be seriously con- 
sidered. But this relation being as it is, 
and the respective Mission Boards at 
home being made directly responsible for 
the actual carrying out of the budgets: 
presented by their respective Missions, 
was there any other possible way of do- 
ing this! work? Experience has taught 
us all how diffident our Japanese brethren. 
are in the matter of taking an active part 
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in deciding what sums of money the 
Boards and Churches at home shall pro- 
vide for work that is wholly or largely 
under the direct care of the missionaries. 
And we certainly cannot blame them for 
such diffidence. Would we not feel. the 
same diffidence in regard to appeals for 
money to Japanese for enterprises carried 
on wholly or largely by Japanese? The 
“ vital error’ then which Mr. Jorgensen 
mentions, if it exists, must be sought for 
further back than the method used by the 
I. W. M. in this case; namely, in the pre- 
sent relation between the Missions and the 
Japanese Churches. 

As to the surveys for “ special objects” 
and for “central cities,’”-—the former were 
made out by the respective bodies under 
whose auspices the work in question is 
carried on. In some cases these were 
joint bodies of Japanese and missionaries, 
and in other cases, eg., the Union 
Churches and the Foreign Schools, they 
were foreigners. 

The ‘central cities’’ surveys were 
made out in each case by a joint body of 
equal numbers of Japanese and mission- 
aries, and at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Federated 
Missions at which the final judgements 
were passed upon the budgets, there were 
several Japanese present. 

Again and again the survey secretary 
has urged the vital importance of a much 
closer relation of the I. W. M. to the 
Japanese Churches, a co-operation of the 
Churches with the Movement. This is 
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Plans for the Tempor- 
ary convention hall have 
been completed, and it is 
expected that work will 


World’s Sunday 
School Convention 
Plans 


begin very soon. The building will be 
located in front of the exit of the Tokyo 
Railway station, and will seat about three 
thousand people, besides providing rest 
rooms for both men and women, and 
office rooms for information, committee 
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entirely in line with the final statement of 
Secretary Jorgensen: “If the plans of 
the Interchurch World Movement with 
reference to Japan materialize, an effort to 
relate them more vitally to the Japanese 
Church and leaders becomes impera- 
tive.” 

This could be done most effectively in 

joint projects such as were listed in the 
“central cities ’’ surveys. 
, Under present relations the expansion 
of the work under increased budgets of 
the several Missions simply means so 
much more possible work of each Mis- 
sion, and works directly against union 
efforts to the extent that each Mission 
feels itself more sufficient unto itself to 
carry out its program of expansion by 
itself without the need of any co-operation 
with other bodies, 

Where we have to deal with independent 
bodies like the leading Japanese Churches, 
who set for their task the maintenance of 
themselves as independent, self-supporting 
bodies in the first place, and where along 
with these there are the several Missions 
who have for their primary object the 
evangelization of the unevangelized parts 
of the country and Christian education as 
carried on in the Mission schools, the pro- . 
blem of relating anything pertaining to 
such Mission work vitally to the Japanese 
Church and leaders seems a most difficult 
one, but for which a better solution than 
that at present in sight must be found. 


A. OLTMANS. 


head-quarters, and a dining hall, There 
will be a large platform to accommodate 
the choruses and pageants. This is a 
most convenient location as it will be with- 
in walking distance of the main hotelsand 
the City Y. M. C. A. where the exhibit 
will be seen. 

Music for the convention choruses has 
been received from Prof. H. Augustine, 
Smith, and practice. on these eleven 
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choruses has already begun in Tokyo. 
This is very fine music, including 
selections from the “ Messiah,” “ Lift up 
Your Heads, O ye Gates,” ‘“ Sanctus,’”’ 
“Lovely Appear” from “The Redemp- 
tion,” the “Largo” &c. Fifteen places 
in Tokyo have already been arranged for 
the practice of these choruses, and already 
about six hundred people are enrolled in 
the groups. There will be rehearsals of 
‘the same music at Karuizawa and also for 
a small group at Takayama, so that 
Tokyo hopes to do her share towards 
the music part of the program. Prof. 
Smith who arrives the fourteenth of 
August will superintend the rehearsals 
after he arrives, and put on the finishing 
touches. He will visit Takayama and 
and spend the last last ten days of August 
in Karuizawa for this and pageant re- 
hearsals, and for lectures on Worship in 
the Sunday School illustrated by stere- 
-opticon view. 

The work for the Pageants has also 
been organized, and leaders appointed for 
each one ofthe five. Mrs. Hager will 
have charge of “The Rights of the 
Child” pageant and will be assisted by 
Miss Daugherty and Miss Tanioka of 
Joshi Gakuin. Miss Dunning will have 
charge of “The Torch Bearers’ and 
be assisted by Miss Schereschewsky. 
The third pageant, ‘The Sunday 
“School from Bethlehem to Tokyo” 
will be in charge of Miss Hamilton 
and Mrs. Tucker. The fourth, “The 
City Beautiful” will be taken charge of 
by the Yokohama people, Misses Hodges 
and Verry taking the responsibility, and 
the fifth the ‘ Court of Christianity ” will 
be in charge of a special committee of 
which Mrs. Nonweiler is the chairman. 
This work will be assisted by the bringing 
of about $1000, worth of costumes by 
Prof Smith. Elaborate lighting effects have 
been planned and for the carrying out of 
‘these plans we are assured of the assistance 
of Mr. Geary of Yokohama and some of 
his associates in the electrical business. 

There will be considerable use of the 
stereopticon and the World’s committee 
are bringing out three fine machines for 
use in the convention hall and at the City 
Y. M.C. A. These will be used in con- 
nection with the pageants to explain the 
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acting so that little speaking will be 
necessary. The program has been work- 
ed out very elaborately, and with 
emphasis on these unusual features and 
services of worship especially planned 
for the purpose, we believe it will 
be one of the most inspiring programs 
that has ever been put on the platform. 
Mr. Frank L. Brown is taking great pains 
to get the best possible speakers for the 
convention program and we shall be able 
to announce these probably by next 
month or at latest by September. 

The Exhibit committee in the States 
report that they have sent over twenty 
boxes of exhibit material, and that the 
International S. S. Association are sending 
theirs direct, and that Canada have also 
sent their materials, via Vancouver. 
We have secured rooms in the second 
floor of the Tsukiji Fukuin Kyokai 
thru the kindness of the Evangelical 
Mission for the work of mounting the 
exhibit material when it comes from the 
different foreign countries. Some ma- 
terial has already arrived from the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association in New 
York and small packages from other 
countries, so that work will begin soon. 
1,200 large cards have been made by the 
Fukuin Printing Company on which the 
exhibit is to be mounted. A meeting of 
the Tokyo section of this committee was 
held recently when the work was further 
organized, and planned. A meeting was 
also held with the _Kobe-Osaka members 
and they are now at work gathering the 
material from Japan. Some very good 
material is already in hand, and other is 
being planned, so we hope that Japan will 
not be too far behind from the exhibit 
standpoints, Two or three of the mem- 
bers of the committee are officers in the 
Home Department and they are assisting 
in getting material on Child Welfare in 
Japan. A subcommittee is also at work 
on curios illustrating the history of Chris- 
tianity in Japan. Mr. Hatanoshin Ya- 
maka of Yokohama is chairman of this 
committee and representatives have been 
selected in Kobe, Osaka, and Tokyo. 
Any one who knows of materials especial- 
ly valuable on this line will please com- 
municate with the chairman and sub- 
chairman of the committee. 
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The 33rd Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of the 
Methodist church ef Canada was held in 
Karuizawa, June 1—4. Of the 30 members 
in Japan, 29 were present at the meeting, 
one being detained on account of illness. 

The key-note of the meeting was given 
by Miss Ryan, of Kofu. She took Ps. 
66 asthe foundation for her thoughts, 
emphasizing the need of not confining 
ourselves to the tents of our every day, 
duties but of getting out into the open 
where we can get the sky vision, 

Miss Jost of Kanazawa, gave a helpful 
devotional paper on “ The Greatest need 
in Mission Work.” She defined this to 
be that of “ Better Missionaries.” We 
should learn from Jesus, the great mis- 
sionary, from the simplicity of His 
methods of teaching, from His strong 
convictions of truth which made His 


teaching authortiative, from His loving, ° 


tender interest in others. 

Reports from the Evangelistic, Educa- 
tional and Industrial work were taken. 
It was decided to drop the Industrial 
work in Kanazawa, as the conditions 
having changed, the time and money 
spent in this work could be used to 
better advantage in other ways. , 

Papers were presented on “Are our 
Present Evangelistic Methods suited to 
Present Conditions?’ by Misses Allen 
and Hurd and on ‘ How to conserve 
work among children for future use,” by 
Miss Armstrong. 
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Miss Rorke gave an appreciative report 
of the Japanese Language School in her 
talk on “ What the Language School has 
done for me.’’ It was made the policy of 
the Mission to give Language Students 
two years study at the Language School. 

It was decided to proceed at once 
with the erection of a Missionary Re- 
sidence at Kameido, where the Mission 
has land purchased for Social settlement 
and Factory Work. 

An advance forward was made in the 
decision to open up work in Fukui 
Province and a Missionary returning 
from furlough in the spring was appoint- 
ed to this work. 

The Question Drawer brought out 
many important topics for discussion. 
Committees were appointed to consider 
the question of Scholarships and also of 
larger co-operation on the part of Japan- 
ese associate workers in the Administra- 
tive Conncils of the Mission. 

The Mission is looking forward to the 
coming of three new workers this fall, 
and to an official visitor, Mrs. Geo. 
Jackson, of Winnipeg, who comes on an: 
official visit to the work in Japan and 
China, Mrs. Jackson will be accompanied. 
by Mr. Jackson. 


The Annual Convedtion of the Foreign 
Auxiliary of the National W. C. T. U. 
will meet in Karuizawa, August 6—7. A- 
good programme has been provided, and: 
a large attendance is desired. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Margaret W. Eggleston 


THE USE OF THE STORY IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Publication Date: Feb. 25th, 1920. 

The author says in her “ Foreword:” 
“ Because I have longed to help teachers 
and workers with boys and girls in Re- 
ligious Education Work, I have written 
this book. It is for those who are eager 
toknow “How.” I have given lists of 
stories and have divided the book in such 
away that it can be used in classes in 
story telling work in our Community 


Schools and Colleges where the demand’ 
is growing for such classes,” 

Sunday School Teachers, Recreational 
Leaders, Camp. Fire Guardians, Scout. 
Masters, Mothers and Elder Sisters will 
each find chapters devoted to the type of 
stories they need for all the varying. 
occasions. This book by a recognized - 
expert in the art of Story Telling will be 
found an indispensable help in the selec- 
tion and preparation of the right story for 
the right time and place, 

Margaret W. Eggleston is instructor in. 
Story Telling in the School tarsi i 


Book Reviews 


Education and Social Service of the 
Boston University. Net, $1.50.- 


Walter Scott Athearn 


' A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION 


Publication Date: Feb. 25th, 1920, 


With that keenness and originality for 
which he is noted Professor Athearn sets 
forth in this highly suggestive volume a 
thoroughly developed and practical solu- 
tion of many of the great problems of 
American education. 

He discusses in turn ‘Present Ten- 
dencies in American Education,” ‘‘ The 
Evolution of a National System of Public 
Schools,” “ Problems in the Administra- 
tion of a National System of Education” 
and “A National System of Religious 
Education.” In the statesmanlike pro- 
gramme evolved by The National Educa- 
tion Association and embodied in the 
Smith-Towner Bill now pending before 
Congress, Professor Athearn sees a 
challenge to the Educational leadership of 
the Church to produce a plan that will be 
equally scientific, equally democratic and 
equally prophetic. Such a programme 
he has presented in the inspiring chapters 
of this timely and vital book. The 
chapters of this volume were delivered as 
The Merrick Lectures for 1919. 

Professor Walter S. Athearn is director 
of the Department of Religious Education 
and Social Service, of the Boston Univer- 
sity, and also director of the Religious 
Education of the Survey Department of 
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the Interchurch World Movement. 
Net, $1.50. 


Luther Allan Weigle 

TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 

Publication Date: April 20th, 1920, 

Ever since the publication of Professor 
Weigle’s ‘‘The Pupil and the Teacher ”’ 
the Sunday School World has eagerly 
awaited another volume from his pen. 

In this new book the spirit and the 
thought of the earlier work is supple- 
mented and carried on. In a series of 
informal -talks the author presents a con- 
crete picture of outstanding stages in the 
moral and religious development of 
children and young people, and a sugges- 
tive exposition of the newer pedagogical 
ideals for the Sunday School. Parents as 
well as workers in the Sunday School, 
and all who have to do with the training 
of youth will find here help in the solution 
of many of their most vexing problems and 
the inspiration which comes from contact 
with the mind of a master teacher. 

Professor Weigle was until 1916, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Dean of Carleton 
College. Since 1916 he has been the 
Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian 
Nurture in Yale University. He is chair- 
man of the Commission of Moral and 
Religious Education of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches; a 
member of the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee, and chairman 
of its Subcommittee on Graded Lessons, 

Net, $1.25-- 


CHARLES STEWART DAVISON 


The missionary body of Japan lost one 
of its most valued and efficient members 
in the death of Dr. Charles S, Davison, 
at Bloomingdale, New York, May tenth, 
1920. Since 1903 he had served as a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion, «and almost immediately taking a 


prominent place in Christian work, had 
quickly become an acknowledged leader 
in many branches of activity. 

Dr. Davison was born in Nagasaki, 
Japan,’ on ¥ebruary 14, 1877. His 
father, Dr. J. C. Davison, and his mother 
had come to Japan in 1873 to be among 
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the founders of Methodist missions here. 
For almost forty seven years he has car- 
ried on his work, mostly in the island of 
Kyushu. Mrs. Davison finished her 
earthly service a few years ago, but Dr. 
Davison still resides in Kumamoto, and 
travels his district as he has done for 
nearly half a century. Charles Stewart 
was their eldest son, and had the advan- 
tages of a Christian missionary home. 
From his earliest years he associated with 
the children of his adopted land, and 
remaining among them almost all the 
time until his fourteenth year, and being 
of a naturally acquisitive disposition, he 
came to thoroughly understand as well 
as to enter very fully into the life of the 
people of Japan. It seems safe to assert 
that no missionary has acquired a fuller 
knowledge of the language and life and 
habits of the people of Japan than did 
Charles Davison. 

At the age of fourteen he went to 
America on a sailing vessel. He com- 
pleted his college preparation, spent one 
year at the University of California, and 
then went [ast, to complete his course at 
Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. Here 
he graduated in 1898, in the same class 
with his cousin, Edmund D. Soper. In 
the fall of the same year he entered Drew 
Theological Seminary, and here also he 
became a natural leader in many student 
activities. In the class room as well as 
in the athletic field, in the church as well 
as in the social function it was easy and 
natural for him to be a leader. His 
ability was recognized by election to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and by the honorary degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Divi- 
nity, granted him by his alma mater. 

After completing his theological course 
he served as pastor of a down town 
Church in Newark N. J. for two years, 
and in 1903 returned to Japan as one of 
the honored ‘second generation ’”’ mis- 
sionaries. His first years were spent in 
Sendai, as Presiding Elder. Later he had 
a term of service in the Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, and just before leaving the field 
for his last furlough, served for a year as 
dean of Chinzei Gakuin, Nagasaki, Per- 
haps the most memorable service he 
rendered was as a member of the com- 
«mittee on the Revision of the Japanese 
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New Testament. He gave seven years 
of faithful service to this work. Of the 
four missionary scholars who began this 
undertaking just ten years ago, three, 
Drs. Greene, Harrington and Davison, 
have been called to higher service. It 
was a memorable contribution to the 
cause of Christ in Japan. It would be 
impossible to record all of the varied 
forms of service rendered by Dr. Davi- 
son, In addition to many other duties 
he willingly met the emergency caused 
by the death of Prof. Muller, and took 
charge of the Language School in Tokyo 
for a year. 

Dr. Davison had a genius for friend- 
ship. All who came within the circle of 
his acquaintance felt the magnetism of his 
A host of friends, Japanese 
as well as foreign, count it as a source of 
strength to have known him. 

The last year of his life was spent in a 
struggle against tuberculosis, which sud- 
denly developed during his furlough as 
a sequel to the flu. At the time he was 
serving as special instructor in the New 
Testament at Drew Theological Semina- 
ry. He bore the many months of weak- 
ness and gradual decline with a chara- 
cteristic optimism and cheer, his very 
last messages being happy ones, 

Dr. Davison was married in 1905 to 
Miss Florence Bower, who with three 
children, Elizabeth, Dorothy and Robert, 
survives him. His only sister Mrs. R. 
D. Smart is in the Southern Methodist 
Mission in Soochow, and his surviving 
brother Judaiah has recently gone to fill 
a business position in Tientsin. 

Dr. Davison was laid to rest in the old 
family cemetery in Andover, New Jersey. 
A memorial service was held for him at 
the Aoyama Gakuin May 26, which 
many of his Tokyo friends were able to 
attend. A Japanese educator who gave 
a tribute of friendship expressed the 
feeling of a multitude when he said, ‘‘ The 
very mention of the name of Charles 
Davison still gives our hearts a happy 
feeling.” Called from earth at the early 
age of forty three, his life and service 
seemed hardly begun, but were adjudged 
by the Great Master Builder as complete. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Conference 
of Federated Missions is a matter of suf- 
ficient importance to fill the pages of a 
double number of the Japan EvANGELIST. 
It occupies a unique place in the mis- 
sionary activities of Japan. Twenty five 
missionary bodies, represented by nearly 
seventy delegates, make up the con- 
ference. Its Standing Committees are 
chosen from those tried and experienced 
in every phase of the problem. The 
conclusions of the conference have far- 
reaching effects in the promotion of the 
Kingdom of God in this land. 


* 
* * 


The annual. session, held in Karuizawa 
early in August, was of notable interest. 
We have not in recent years seen manifest 
such a harmonious spirit, a sense of the 
oneness of the work we are engaged in, a 
lifting up of-the whole question as too 
big for any small group to grapple, an 
instinctive désire to avoid controversial 
subjects. There was a_ pervading at- 
mosphere of spirituality. Perhaps it was 
the fact that reports of the somewhat 
disappointing results of the Inter Church 
World Movement made all realize that 
the: war is not to be won by limitless 
supplies in the form of millions for union 
and individual enterprises, but the first 
essential in the winning of the contest 
between right and wrong is a man, filled 
with the spirit of God. Dr. Kelman’s 
daily addresses, and Mr. C. W. Iglehart’s 
paper which appears in this issue, lifted 
the conference to a spiritual altitude from 
which it never descended. These two 
great convictions—that the crux of the 
missionary situation is the personal life 
and spiritual power of the missionary, and 
that efficiency is to be had by coordina- 
tion of our machinery and the consequent 
elimination of waste—seemed uppermost 
in the thinking of the conference. 


* 
* * 


Foreshadowing the World’s Sunday 
School Convention to be held in Tokyo 
next month special attention was given to 
S:nday Schools, an entire day being 


* for Sunday Schools in Japan. 


devoted to this question—the only day 
not largely given up to business sessions. 
There are not two sides to the argument 
The mil- 
lions of children and young people are 
everywhere accessible. They are 


‘literate; they are eager to learn, they are 


not encrusted with the prejudice or 
benumbed by the materialism of older 
years, They are ours to-day. What are 
we doing for them? It was fitting that 
the children and youth of Japan should 
have the right of way in the thought and 
prayer of the conference. And here it is 
pertinent to repeat that the great Conven- 
tion in October is to be held in Tokyo 
not because Japan has attained most, but- 
because she needs most. It is primarily 
for the benefit of the Christian movement 
in Japan that the experienced Sunday 
School workers of the world are to 
gather here, bringing their msssag= in’ 
personal contact, in word and song and. 
pageant and exhibit. It is the oppor 
tunity of a generation, perhaps of our 
missionary life-time, and the Christian 
forces must be-quick to avail themselves’ 
of it. 


* : * 
While all are deeply concerned wit 
the progress of the Inter Church World 
Movement, perhaps no two would fully 
agree as to why it has met a setback. 
We will have occasion to report and 
discuss this more fully in our next issue. 
Our concern just now is not so much 
what has happened in America as what 
will happenin Japan. Every cloud has 
its silver lining. There isno doubt that 
individual denominations, even though 
not heartily entering into interdenomina- 
tional or undenominational projects, will 
strengthen their own work here. For- 
ward movements in our home churches 
are already showing results in the 
reinforcing and expansion of their 
activities here. The large city surveys ~ 
that have been made still have their value. 
The generous blanks we filled out, the 
questionnaires ‘we have answered, the 
intelligent askings we have made, have 
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‘furnished us, and we trust the Boards at 
home, with an undiminishing sense of need 
and opportunity, buttressed by facts, 
All this is wholesome. If there is a 
setback in union responsibility it will 
result in a sharpening of individual re- 
sponsibility, 


* 
* * 


The announcement of the indefinite 
postponement of the Union Christian 
University was received by the conference 
without comment. Doubtless there was 
sincere disappointment, but the report was 
not unexpected, and the result will be to 
further the university aspirations of ex- 
isting mission schools. Doshisha aud St. 
Pauls have university standing, Kwansei 
has announced university plans, Aoyama 
has been holding back to receive the 
final word on the union scheme, and is 
now free to plan its own development. 
Other institutions, too, are aiming at the 
same high goal. So that the present 
shelving of the union university plan need 
not be interpreted as a setback to the 
progress of Christian Education here, 


* 
* * 


~~ Weare learning that to strip for greater 
efficiency there is much of our work 
which we should assign to Specialists, 
‘and there is also some necessary drudgery 
which all the missions might be rid of by 
concentrating it in a central office. This 
last idea took form ina resolution calling 
for a business office, in which mission 
fnance, purchases, passenger and freight 
traffic and other questions might be 
attended to. Committee reports called 
for a Social Service Secretary, a Publicity 
expert, cooperation in newspaper evan- 
gelism, the engaging of several native 
specialists in Sunday School work. A 
movement has been begun for a moving 
picture agency under missionary auspices 
for use throughout the country. We 
already have a Sunday School expert, 
an Executive Secretary for the Christian 
Literature Society, a Language School 
principal, an Executive Secretary for the 
committee on International Friendship, 
all doing work in an expert way, such as 
individual missions formerly tried to do in 
but a feeble way. ‘Lo multiply such 
union agencies is for the benefit of 
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Christian work in general and frees the 
hands of the missions for their own 
distinctive work. 

er % 

Controversial subjects were taboo in 
the conference. An effort was made to 
bring the California Question before the 
body. The committee on International 
Friendship through the Churches brought 
in a query as to whether they should 
draw up a resolution on the subject. 
The conference very naturally decided 
that it could not commit itself until it had 
a definite resolution. Delegates from 
British Societies expressed themselves as 
not desiring to take any stand on the 
question. The committee presented no 
resolution, so no great forensic efforts 
were in order, Again, in the adopting of 
a revised constitution which is hardly 
more than a re-arrangement of the old, a 
sporadic effort was made to bring up the 
doctrinal standard of the missions com- 
prising the body, and the meaning of 
“evangelical.” But the conference was 
inno humor for. such discussion, and it 
was quickly quashed, 

hate 

It was recommended that the name of 
the body be changed to the Federation 
of Christian Missions in Japan. This was 
to make it correspond more nearly to the 
Japanese body which is called the Federa- 
tion of Christian Churches in Japan. 
There ought to be vastly more than a 
correspondence in name, And _ there 
ought to bea better functioning in the 
cooperation of the two bodies. At pre- 
sent the Continuation Committee serves 
this purpose. But there is general 
agreement that the two federations should 
get together in a more effective way. 
The matter of reconstructing the Con- 
tinuation Committee was put over for 


another year. 
* 
* * 


For the first time in its history the 
conference chose all its officers from the 
Kwansei and western part of Japan. 
Tokyo has generally been regarded as 
the center of missionary activity. It is 
very fitting that recognition should be 
made of other parts of the field, especially 


since there are strong missions represented 
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in the conference, whose leaders ought to 
be recognized by official honors, and 
which have no missionaries located in or 
near Tokyo. For the convenience of 
Executive Committee meetings all of its 
members, including the four officers, are 
from western Japan. 


* 
* * 

The meetings of the conference were 
not distracted by any parliamentary 
tangles. Pres. Reischauer had his 
Roberts’ Rules at his side, but had no 
need for recourse to it. The purpose of 
motions was to embody the will of the 
house, and he smilingly insisted on that, 
regardless of the demands of complicated 
parliamentary procedure. A very large 
amount of business was conducted with- 
out steam roller methods, and at the same 
time with a minimum of wasted words, 

47 Lat 

It is a matter of profound regret to us 
that some missionary bodies still withhold 
their membership from the conference. 
When the hour for Dr. Kelman’s 
addresses approached each morning large 
numbers gathered to hear him, and we 
noticed among these many effective mis- 
sionaries who are working under the same 
Master and essentially toward the same 
end as we. They worship with us but 
still do not federate. Of the four 
Anglican bodies working in Japan, two 
have membership in the Federated Mis- 
sions, and we think that there is a peculiar 
joy in their fellowship. The other two 
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bodies are still unrepresented, and we feel 
that it is a lossto themand tous. There 
ought to be a way for the federation of 
all, in which no sacrifice of any essential 
claim need be asked or expected. 
ee 

We have attended this conference for a 
number of years, and have learned to 
anticipate the temper with which ‘certain 
subjects are welcomed. We have come 
to recognize three in particular which 
have the faculty of calling forth specially 
warm eloquence, The first of these is 
the subject of theological schools, re- 
garded by some as agencies for dis- 
qualifying young men for the work of the 
ministry. The second is Tokyo, residence 
among its two million people being 
regarded asa kind of minor missionary 
criminality. Neither of these subjects 
provoked the slightest breeze this 
year. Either some of us are on fur- - 
lough or we are all growing in grace 
But the third did not escape so easily. 
The third is the JAPAN EVANGELIST, We 
already know by heart some of the 
speeches that this subject elicits. And 
we were not disappointed at this session. 
The new editors make their bow with 
some rather plain talk ringing in their 
ears, but with the mandate from the 
Federation of Missions in Japan to make 
the Japan EvanGELisr a great missionary 
paper, providing its constituency in Japan 
and abroad with a true record of the pro- 
gress of His Kingdom. 
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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CONFERENCE OF FEDERATED MISSIONS 
IN JAPAN, 1920 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Conference of Federated Missions was 
held in the Auditorium, Karuizawa, 
August I-5, 1920. 

The Chairman of the 
Conference, Rev. A. K. 
Reischauer, D. D. de- 
livered the annual address at the morning 
service in the Auditorium, August 1, 
based upon Romans 8:18-21. At the 
Vesper service, the Rev. B. F. Shively 
delivered an address on the subject 
“Making Religion Real.” At the 
Japanese Church, the services for the day 
were held under the auspices of the Con- 
ference, and in the morning the Rev. K. 
Ibuka D. D. preached, while the after- 
noon service was addressed by Dr. Wm. 
Axling. The whole day was a feast of 
good things for those present. 

Regular sessions of 
the Conference were held 
from 9 to 12 A.M., and 
from 2: 30 to 4:30 P.M. each day from 
Monday to Thursday, August 2-5. Sixty 
three full members and one correspond- 
ing member were present. 

Bishop Kogoro Uzaki, 
Fraternal Delegates representing the Federa- 
tion of Churches in 
Japan and Rev. J. W. Hitch, represent- 
ing the Federal Council of Protestant 
Missions in Korea, brought the greetings 
of those bodies to the Conference, and 
were made corresponding members. Dr, 
Berry reported having attended the Fe- 
deral Council in Korea last year, and Dr. 
Axling the Annual meeting of the Fede- 
ration of Churches in Japan in April of 
this year, both as fraternal delegates from 
the Conference, 


Sabbath Seryices 


Regular Sessions 


By vote of the Con- 
ference, visitors from 
abroad were. made cor- 
responding methbers. The following 
were reported; Dr. John Kelman, Pas- 
tor of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
N. Y.; Dr. Henry E. Dosker, Professor 


Visitors 


of Church History, Louisville Theologic- 
al Seminary, Kentucky; Dr. R. G. 
Boville, international director of the 
Daily Vacation Bible School Movement, 
N. Y.; Prof. and Mrs. Robert Bruce, 
Boston University ; Lady Moss, wife of 
Sir Charles Moss of the Supreme 
Court of Canada; Mr. K. J. Sanders, 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary for India; Rev. R. 
G. Bartels, -Vicar of Christ Church, 
Yokohama; Rev. R. R. Stier, pastor of 
Presbyterian Church, Sayresville, N. J. ; 
Rev. K. Ibuka D. D., President of Meiji 
Gakuin, Tokyo, 

The Executive Com- 
mittee, through — the 
Secretary, presented a 
program, which with slight amendment 
was carried out by the Conference. The 
details of the program are given below. 


Program 


The Rev. Paul S. 
’ Minute Secretary Mayer, elected by the 
Executive Committee, 


served as Minute Secretary for the 
Conference. 

Drs, A. Oltmans and 
E. T. Iglehart, elected 
by the Executive Com- 
mittee, constituted the 
Business Committee of the Conference, 
and Masters John Shively, Kingsley 
Davey, and Ferdinand Iglehart assisted 
as pages. 


Business Com- 
mittee 


The Secretary pre- 

Report of Executive sented the report of the 

Committee Executive Committee, 

summarizing’ the busi- 

ness transacted during the year. The 

report was adopted, and the recommenda- 

tions contained in’ it were considered and 

acted upon as recorded in the Minutes. 

(The report is printed separately, follow- 
ing the Minutes). 

The report of the 
Treasurer was présented 
by Mr. Shively, which 
having been audited, ws adopted, and is 
as follows: 


Treasurer’s Report 
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Receipts 
Yen. 
Balance on hand, Aug. 1, 1919 2044.16 
Contributions 


LoiC) Li See a1 10352 
fos. 5535 806.08 

Memberships 1961.82 13871.42 
Bank Interest 30.00 : 
Refund on Travel 39 45 69 45 
Return of Loan with interest 5066.11 

21051.14 

Expenditures 
Yen, 

CAGES: II103,52 
Sy Se eke 806.08 
Conf, Expenses 1919 928.68 
Printing I919 160.98 
Printing 1920 60.81 
Dept. to Korea 99 CO 
Committee Grants 257.06 
Exec. Meetings 230 04 
Sec’y and Treas. 54.90 
-Bank Discount 2.87 
Loan with interest 5006.11 
Balance on hand 2280.19 

21051.14 


Each session of the 
Conference opened with 
a hymn and.prayer, and 
closed with prayer. A feature of the 
Conference was the early morning prayer 
meetings, the first day in the individual 
homes, the next two days in group cot- 
tage meetings, and the last two days in 
tde Auditorium. At these meetings 
hrayer was offered (1) for the Conference, 
(2) for a revival of personal faith and 
pevotion, (3) for a revival in the Church 
in J pan, (4) for a revival in Christian 
service, (5) for a world revival. Also 
the Conference was specially fortunate in 
securing Dr. John Kelman to conduct 
the daily devotional service from 11: 30 
to 12, Dr. Kelman’s addresses were 
illuminating, practical and inspiring. His 
message for the first day was an unusually 
helpful one, based on the words of the 
Psalmist ‘What shall I render—I will 
take.”’ On the second day, he spoke 
most impressively on the 42d chapter of 
Isaiah. The third day, he presented 
Christ as the one who sums up in his life 


Devotional 
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all the innermost desires and aspirations 
of the human soul. On the fourth day 
he dealt with the Transfiguration, giving 
a new vision of our Master and of our 
work, 


The whole of Tuesday ' 
and the morning session 
of Wednesday, except 
the first hour, were devoted to special 
conferences on assigned topics. Miss L. 
Mead read a paper on ‘‘ The Teacher 
problem and its solution,” Mr, T. E. 
Jones gave a paper on “‘ Social Service 
in the Sunday School.” Mr, Seishiro 
Iwamura presented ‘‘ Japanese Sunday 
School Literature.” Mrs. Pierson dealt 
with “ The Value of the Sunday School 
as an Evangelistic Agency.”” Mr. Cole- 
man discussed “ The Scope and Work of 
the World Convention,” Dr. Norman, 
“What the Convention should Mean to 
Japan,” Mr. Davey “ Follow-up Work of 
the Convention.” Dr. Oltmans gave an 
address on “ The Present Status of the 
Interchurch World Movement,” and 
Rev. C. W. Iglehart a paper on “ The 
place and work of missionaries in winning 
Japan to Christ.” Due to illness, Dr. 
Ebina was unable to deliver his promised 
address on ‘ Japan and World Christiant- 
ty.” All these papers and addresses 
were of a high order and contained many 
helpful suggestions. 


Conferences 


Fifteen members of 
the missionary body 
passed away during the 
year. The Necrologist, Dr. B. Chappell, 
in a beautiful and touching way, briefly 
reviewed the life and work of each one 
of these servants of God in a half hour 
set apart for a memorial service on the 
opening day of the Conference. This 
paper appears in the present number of 
the JarpAN Evanceist. Dr. Newton 
voiced the praise and thanksgiving of 
those that remain for the example 
and labors of those who have gone 
before. 


In Memoriam 


All the Standing 
Reports of Stand- Committees had sent in 
ing Committees their reports to the 
Secretary, except the 


Continuation Committee and the’ Com- 
mittee on. Education. The reports were 
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printed and distributed to the ‘members 
of the Conference. On motion these 
reports were received by the Conference, 
with the understanding that any recom- 
mendations contained in them, or any 
recommendations the Committees may 
still wish to offer, be considered at a time 
to be determined by the Business Com- 
mittee. 

Five igen sessions 
were held, when matters 
of great importance to 
the Conference were dis- 
cussed and actions taken. The Agenda 
consisted of topics growing out of the 
Executive’s report, or the reports of 
Standing and Special Committees, to- 
gether with resolutions introduced from 
the floor. The transactions are rearrang- 
ed and classified as below. 


Business Sessions, 
Agenda 


A. Newspaper Evangelism. 


In line with the suggestion of the 
Executive Committee, the Standing Com- 
mittee on Newspaper Evangelism present- 
ed to the Conference a revised constitu- 
tion, It was voted that this revision be 
substituted for the action of the Confer- 
ence in 1919. It reads as follows: 

Whereas, during the last few years in 
various cities in Japan, the newspapers 
have been utilized by a number of mis- 
sionaries with marked satisfaction for 
purposes of evangelism, and 

Whereas the experience already collat- 
ed goes to indicate that this same method 
may wisely be pursued on a wider scale 
and i in a more systematic manner : 

Resolved, (1) That the Conference of 
Federated Missions commend this method 
to its constituent Missions as one likely 
-to be productive of good results, urging 
“them to set aside such forces in men and 
money as will give it a fair trial. 

(2) That a Standing Committee on 
Newspaper Evangelism be appointed to 
consist of (a) nine members, three of 
whom shall retire each year, (b) the 
specialists on Social Work and Temper- 
ance. 

(3) That the duties of the Committee 
shall be (a) to serve asa bureau for the 
collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion with regard to the ‘work of news- 
paper evangelism ; (b) To be the repre- 
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sentative in Japan of the Conference of 
Federated Missions in carrying on news- 
paper evangelism in Japan as an inter- 
denominational enterprise; (c) To take 
such steps as may be necessary in con- 
sultation with Missions and Boards for 
the establishment of such an enterprise. 


E. Memorandum on Missionary Health. 


In pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Executive, the memorandum of 
Dr. P. B. Cousland on the conservation 
of missionary health in Japan, was refer- 
red to a Committee of seven ‘to report 
later to the Conference. The Committee 
consisted of the following persons: 
Messrs. J. B. Hail, E. S. Cobb, S. Heas- 
lett, F. Parrott, Misses Lewis, Draper 
and Lennox, 

The report of this Committee as amend- 
ed and adopted is as follows: In view 
of the urgent and immediate need both 
for a sanatorium and medical advice for 
missionaries in Japan, we recommend: 

1. That a Committee of five be ap- 
pointed to carefully study the situation 
further and prepare a concrete proposi- 
tion on the subject. 

2. That the Committee report its 
findings to the Executive Committee of 
this body by the end of August. 9 

3. That these findings as approved by 
the Executive, be sent to the several 
Missions in the Conference for presenta- 
tion to their respective Boards. 

4 That a copy of the findings be 
forwarded to the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel in America, and to the 
Conference of Mission Secretaries in 
Great Britain. 

During the discussion. of ‘this. subject 
Brij. Bi McSparren was. introduccd and 
addressed the Conference, outlining ‘a 
proposition for a cooperative sanatorium 
The new committee 
named were Messrs. Parrott, Newell, 
Dunlop, R. A. Thomson and Miss M. A. 
Robertson. 

C, The Myojo. 

Dr. Peeke, representating the Christian 
Literature Society, informed the Confer- 
ence of the present status of this publica- 
tion, Following the action of the Con- 
ference of Ig19, and in response to a 
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later request from the Executive, the 
Literature Society took over the Myojo 
from January 1920. It is costing the 
Society approximately 500 yex per month 
for which it has no resources in sight. 
The paper is doing an excellent work in 
reaching the students of the higher 
schools, and the teachers in the primary 
schools of the country. Mr. George 
Horn, secretary for the Myojo work, 
gave a luminous account of his efforts in 
circulating the paper, and a special com- 
miltee consisting of Messrs. Dozier and 
Shively was appointed to suggest ways 
and means of continuing the Myojo and 
meeting its financial requirements. This 
committee reported later, and the report 
as amended and adopted is as follows: 

Resolved, 1. That the Conference 
heartily endorse the work of the Myojo 
and recommend the Christian Literature 
Society to continue its publication. 

2. That the Society keep a special 
account of receipts and expenditures per- 
taining to the Myojo 

3. That the fiscal 
August Ist to July 31st. 

4. That the expenditure of a maxi- 
mum of yez 6,500, and the publishing of 
a monthly edition of 72,000 copies for 
&he coming year be approved. 

5. In view of the benevolent charact- 
er of this work and the expense required, 
that the Conference recommend to the 
Missions cooperating in it to make 
special grants amounting to not less than 
100 yen per unit of representation. 


year be from 


D. Missionary Allowances. 


The Chairman of the Conference in- 
troduced this subject in view of discus- 
sions which were taking place in the 
home Boards, and present divergencies 
in practice. It was voted to refer the 
matter to a Committee of Five for in- 
vestiga‘ion and report. The Committee 
were Messrs. Jorgensen, G. Chapman, H. 
B. Newell, Miss M. A. Robertson and 
Mrs. J. G. Dunlop. 


The report of this Committee as pre-: 


scnted later is as follows: In view of 
the unprecedented rise in the cost of 
living in Japan since 1914, and further- 
more in view of the unquestioned hard- 
ship as well as lowering of efficiency 
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which this circumstance has brought to 
missionaries in this country; Resolved, 
that this body urge upon the home 
Missionary Boards through their repre- 
sentatives in Japan the necessity of meet- 
ing the present situation by increases or 
temporary bonuses amounting to not less 
than 100% over the pre-war salary basis, 

Discussion followed, showing that the 
pre-war salary had varied considerably, 
and indicating a desire that the question 
should be re studied from the point of 
view of a standard salary. It was there- 
fore voted, That a new Committee be 
appointed to make a careful study of the 
present cost of living in this country, 
and to make recommendation as to a 
proper salary for single missionaries and 
families ; this Committee to report to the 
Executive Committee of this body, and 
the findings as approved by the Execu- 
tive to be notified to the several Missions, 
and a copy to be sent to the Committee 
of Reference and Counsel in America, 
and to the Conference of Mission Secret- 
aries in Great Britain. 

The Chairman appointed the same 
Committee to undertake this work. 


E. The Japan Evangelist. 


The Board of Editors of the EvANGEL- 
Ist requested the Conference to consider 
the future of the Magazine from every 
point of view, and this request had been 
seconded by the Executive Committee. 
Dr. E. T. Iglehart, one of the editors, 
presented the situation, showing that the 
Magazine was running at a loss due to 
the increased cost of materials, and also 
that the responsibility for the publication 
was somewhat divided. He presented a 
series of proposals for the future conduct 
of the Magazine, aiming to fix responsibi- 
lity more definitely, and to provide for 
its financial support. After considerable 
discussion of the whole subject, in which 
a number of suggestions were made, it 
was voted that Messrs. Peeke, Jones, and 
J. T. Meyers be made a special commit- 
tee to bring in suitable recommendations. 
This committee later reported, and their 
report as amended and adopted is as 
follows : 

Resolved, 1. That the in-coming 
Committee on the JAPAN EvANGEIIsT 
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shall have responsibility for the publish- 
ing of the paper, and are hereby authoriz- 
ed to negotiate, through the Executive 
Ccmmittee of the Conference, with the 
Kyobunkwan, such modifications of the 
agreement of January, 1915 as may be 
possible and desirable. 

2. That the Confercnce elect annually 
an Editor-in-chief, who shall te ex-officio 
chairman of the Committee on the JAPAN 
EVANGELIST; also an Associate Editor, 
who shall be ex officio a member of the 
Committee. 

3.. That every cffort be made to re- 
duce the threatened deficit for the current 

.year, 1920, provided however, that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to 
pay such deficit from the treasury of the 
Conference, if funds to meet the require- 
ments are available and cannot be secured 
in other ways. 

4. That the in-coming Committee, in 
cooperation with the Executive Com- 
mittee, be instructed to take every pos- 
sible step to make the paper self-support- 
ing from January, 1921, with the under- 
standing that a subsidy of yex 300 may 
be granted, if in the judgment of the 
Executive this may seem necessary. 

5. That the magazine be published 
ten times during the year, the issues of 
July and August being omitted. 

6. That the question of a new name 
for the “ EvanGeList”’ be referred to the 
in coming Committee with power to act. 

7. That we urge the loyal support of 
the entire missionary body both in aiding 
in the circulation of the magazine and in 
constructive suggestions as to its improve- 
ment, and in the contribution of articles 
for publication, 


B, The Christian Movement , 


The retiring Board of Editors offered a 
number of 1ccommendations, from which 
the following were adopted : 

1. That the Conference henceforth 
assume entire responsibility for the financ- 
ing of the Christian Movement, and that 
the sale and distribution of the book be 
entrusted to the regular agencies. 

2. That the Missions in Formosa be 
invited to appoint a member of the Board 
of Editors, to be responsible for the 
Formosan section of the book. 
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On motion from the floor, it was 
voted that the nime of the Christian 
Movement in the Japanese Empire be 
changed to ‘“ The. Christian Movement 
in Japan, Korea, and Formosa.” This 
action was taken in the interest of clear- 
ness, and for the benefit of our home 
constituency. 

On motion, the request of the W. C. 
T. U. that the annual report of said 
organization be published in the Christian 
Movement as heretofore, was referred to 
the incoming Board of Ed'tors of the 
Christian Movement. 


G. Associated Treasurership. 


A Communication from Rev. C. P. 
Garman asto a Business agent for the 
Conference was read, also a resolution, 
from the Mission'of the Reformed Church 
in America asked that the subject ofa 
united treasurership for all the Missions 
in Japan be placed on the Agenda for 
discussion. After explanations were 
made, the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. E. T. 
Iglehart, H. 3B. Benninghoff, G. 5S. 
Phelps, H. WV. S.. Peeke,; and) Miss 
Shaw. The Committee later presented 
the following report which as amended 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Conference of 
Federated Missions looks with approval 
upon the establishment, by such Boards 
of Missions as may become interested, of 
a business office in Japan, which shall be 
prepared to carry out such commissions 
as may be entrusted to it; such office to 
be prepared to carry out by means of 
suitably qualified experts such functions 
as are now being performed by Mission 
treasurers, including banking, accounting, 
auditing, as well as purchasing and for- 
warding, obtaining steamer reservations, 
placing of insurance, obtaining legal 
advice, and taking custody of docu- 
ments. 

Resolved, That the constituent Mis- 
sions be requested to report this action 
to their Boards with such recommenda- 
tions as they may deem proper. 

Resolved, That a copy of this action 
be forwarded to the Committee of Re- 
ference and Connsel, and the Conference 
of Mission Secretaries in Great Britain. 
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H. International Friendship. 


The following resolutions offered by 
the Standing Committee for the Promo- 
tion of International Friendship through 
the Churches were adopted : 

1. Resolved, That the members to be 


elected to serve on this Committee for the, 


ensuing year be elected in three groups: 
the first group to serve three years, the 
second two years, and the third one 
year , and that at succeeding Conferences 
the retiring group be succeeded by mem- 
bers elected for three years. 

2. Resolved, That the Conference 
take into consideration p'ans for holding 
conferences with missionaries from China 
and Korea and with others on the oc- 
casion of the World’s Sunday School 
Convention in Tokyo, 

The latter resolution was referred to 
the in-coming Committee with power to 
act. 


I. Interchurch World Movement. 


A special Committee consisting of 
Messrs. H. B.  Benninghoff, C. W. 
Iglehart, and H. Pedley was appointed to 
consider and recommend to the Con- 
ference ways and means of continuing 
work in connection with the Interchurch 
World Movement, or should the Move- 
ment be discontinued, how we can con- 
serve the work that has already been 
done. Tlis Committee reported later, 
and the 1eport was adopted : 

1. Resolved, That the Conference ex- 
press its appreciation of the work done 
be the I.W.M. in securing valuable in- 
formation in regard to the situation in 
Japan, and in presenting and impressing 
our needs based on this situation upon 
our home constituency. 

2. That in our opinion the presenta- 
tion of our needs made through the I.W.M. 
should be made the basis upon which our 
Missions and their respective Boards 
should plan for future developments and 
appropriations, 

3. That we express to Dr. Oltmans 
and his Mission appreciation. for the 
efficient service he has rendered as Survey 
Secretary for Japan, and that in order to 
conserve to our work all the good work 
done, we request Dr. Oltmans to con- 
tinue as Survey Secretary for another 
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year, holding the same relation to the 
Federated Missions as heretofore, 


J. Cooperation with the Federation of Churches. 


A Committee of Five was appointed a 
year ago to consult with a similar Com- 
mittee from the Federation of Churches 
regarding a medium of cooperation be- 
tween the two bodies. Dr. McKenzie 
reported for this Committee at consider- 
able length, indicating the difficulties in 
the way of work the past year, and re- 
commended that the question in all its 
bearings be left in the hands of the joint 
Committee for further consideration, to 
report to the two Federations next year, 
or the two Executives if their report is 
ready at an earlier date. 

It was voted that the report be re- 
ceived, and that the Committee be 
continued with the urgent request that it 
present a definite report at the next annual 
meeting. 

Mr. Gilbert Bowles being absent hom 
the country, requested that a substitute 
be placed on the Committee. The Chair- 
man appointed Dr. A. D. Berry, and 
asked him to act as Convener of the 
Committee, 


K. Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 


Dr. R.C. Boville, international director 
of the Daily Vacation Bible School 
Movement addressed the Conference at 
an early session. He spoke earnestly of 
the good work being done in America, 
China, and of the beginning already made 
in Japan. He appealed for the hearty 
cooperation of the Conference to give this 
work a strong impetus in this country, 
The Conference took .the following 
action : 

1. Resolved, That as a Conference we 
place ourselves on record as heartily 
approving of the work of the Vacation 
Bible School Movement, and rejoice that 
this important work is being inameumicd 
in Japan, 

2. That we ask our Sunday School 
Committee to include the Vacation Bible 
School Movement in its interests and aid 
its work in every way possible; also that 
we urge all who are connected with the 
Sunday School Movement and all our 
Christian Schools to cooperate with this 
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Movement in the extension of its work in 
Japan. 
L. Miscellaneous. 


«1, In reply to the request of the Mis- 
sion of the Christian Convention that any 
additional funds asked for by the Con- 
ference and by the Literature Society be 
based upon the amount of the current 
funds of each Mission, it was voted that it 
is the sense of the Conference that when- 
ever an appeal for funds is made to the 
Missions, careful consideration be given 
to the proportionate strength of the dif- 
ferent Missions, 

2. Inreply tothe communication from 
the Baptist Mission concerning the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigate, 
and if found necessary to agitate against 
the raising of opium poppies and the 
manufacture of opium for illicit uses in 
this country ; 

It was voted to refer this matter to the 
in-coming Committee on Social Welfare, 


to report its findings to the next meeting . 


of the Conference. 

.3. It was voted to grant the request 
of the W.C.T.U.. that a’ representative of 
that organization be placed on the Social 
Welfare Committee of Conference, and 
that the matter b2 referred to the Nom- 
inating Committee. 

‘4. The report of a special Committee 
was adopted as follows: We recognize 
the great need in Tokyo and the large 
port cities of Japan for homes or lodging 
houses in which missionaries can be com- 
fortably and reasonably provided for 
during temporary or transient residence. 
Bat as no practicable plan: presents itself 
for meeting the need through individual 
or joint action of Mission Boards, 

‘We recommend that the Conference 
call attention to the need and leave its 
solution to private enterprise or philan- 
thropy. 

«5. Resolved, That we urge the in- 
coming Executive Committee to continue 
the effort to establish a Social Service 
Bureau in cooperation with the Japanese 
Church [ederation, and to ‘secure a 
specialist to take charge of this work. 

6. In view of the increasing import- 
ance of the Moving Picture in educational 
and religious work, 
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(1.) Resolved, That we encourage 
this form of visual instruction in our work 
throughout Japan ; 

(2.) That we ask Mr. G, E. Trueman 
to act asa committee of one in the pro- 
motion of Moving Picture facilities and 
the collection and distributing of infor- 
mation to all who are interested. 

(3.) That necessary expenses be 
authorized by the Executive Committee. 

7. The Finnish Lutheran Mission 
having made application to énter the Con- 
ference, it was voted heartily to welcome 
that Mission into membership, and to 
seat the first delegate, Rev. K. Tammio, 
at this meeting. 

8. Whereas, the teen age student is 
the link between the S.S. and the Church, 
and 

Whereas, teen age work is being suc- 
cessfully carried on in certain centers in 
Japan already ; 

Resolved, That we endorse organized 
work for the teen age, and instructour S.S. 
Committee to organize and forward this’ 
work, and give it prominence, if possible, 
in connection with the World’s S.S, Con- 
vention. 

9. Resolved, That the publication of 
a pamphlet or folder containing informa- 
tion of a general nature about the Chris- 
tian work in Japan, said pamphlet to be 
distributed among the delegates attending 
the World’s S.S. Convention, be referred 
to the in-coming Publicity Committee. 

Further, Resolved, That the Publicity 
Committee after consultation with the 
Executive Committee of this body, and the 
Federation of Churches, be authorized to 
proceed with the publication of sucha 
pamphlet. 

10, Inasmuch as we desire a. wide- 
spread revival in Japan, and as we believe 
such a revival is most effectually to be 
sought in prayer ; 

Resolved, That the first Monday in 
November be designated as a day of 
prayer for this purpose, and that all the 
Missions connected with the Conference 
be asked to cooperate. (Rev. J. W. 
Hassell and the Secretary were made'a 
Committee to carry out the purpose of 
this resolution.) 

iq. Dr.:A.. D. ‘Berry reported an: 
formally to th: Conference that because 
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the Interchurch Movement failed to 
secure the necessary funds, the proposal 
for the union University had’been temp- 
orari'y abandoned, 

12.. Dr, W. E, Hoffsommer, Principal 
of the American Schoo! in Japan, was 
made a corresponding member of the 
Conference, and briefly addressed the 
body. 

13. It was voted to amend the By- 
Laws, page 10, section 4, to read “ THE 
JAPAN EVANGELIST.” 

14. 
ing of Conference be held in Karuizawa, 
beginning Sunday, July 31, 1921. 


M. Complimentary Resolutions. 


Rev. S. A. Stewart and Rev. J. Cooper 
Robinson were appointed a Committee on 
Resolutions, and their report as adopted 
is as follows: 

Whereas, This Conference owes its 
success and helpfulness to the combined 
labors of many individuals, be it resolved 
that we express our sense of appreciation 
to them each and all. 

1. ‘The helpful messages brought to 
us from day to day by the Rev. John 
Kelman, D.D., of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, N. Y., have been to 
us like the flowing of cool refreshing 
streams of living water. We accept these 
benefits with grateful hearts, and trust 
that we shall be enabled to carry back 
with us somewhat of the buoyant faith of 
this prophet of God and thus be enabled 
to realize in ‘‘ the trivial round and com- 
mon task”? of our daily lives the vision 
splendid which through him we have been 
enabled to see on this mountain top of 
privilege. 

2. We have heard with gratitude that 
Dr. Henry E. Dosker of the Louisville 
Union Theological Seminary has accepted 
the invitation of our Executive to deliver 
a series of lectures along the line of 
Church history in the Auditorium during 
this summer, We anticipate with joy the 
pleasure and profit that we shall derive 
from these lectures. 

3. Bishop Kogoro Uzaki of the Japan 
Methodist Church, representing the Fe- 

_deration of Churches in Japan, inspired 
us with new courage and faith by his 
earnest words of Christian greeting, and 
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especially by presenting to us the-aggres- 
sive plans of evangelism adopted by their _ 
body. For the hearty spirit of fellowship 
and cooperation existing between the 
body he represents and our own body, 
we are most profoundly grateful. 

4. The warm words of fraternal greet- 
ing, and the genuine spirit of Christian 
brotherhood manifested in the address of 
Rev. J. W. Hitch, fraternal delegate from 
the Federal Council of Korea, serve but 
to cement more closely the ties of com- 


a] 


mon interest and Christian purpose 
existing between ourselves and our 
brothers across the straits. We pray 


that any misunderstandings that tend to 
separate the Christians of these two fields 
may speedily be removed, so that all may 
face the common task with true brother- 
liness and Christian zeal. 

5. For the faithful and efficient work 
of the Officers of the Conference, the 
members of the Standing Committees, 
who have borne the heat and burden of 
the year’s work, and all others who have 
in any way contributed to the effective- 
ness and pleasure of this Conference, 
expecially the memibers of the Quartette, 
and the alert Boy Scout Pages, we 
would express heartiest appreciation. 

6. Finally we would express to the 
Rev. Theodore D. Walser, managing . 
editor of the Japan Evanceuisr for the 
past year, our unstinted gratitude for the 
many hours of arduous labor he has so 
generously given to the editorial work of 
of this Magazine. 


N. Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws. 


In accordance'with the directions of the 
Conference of 1919, the Executive Com- 
mittee presented a revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws. This was 
considered article by article, and after 
some amendment was adopted to be sent 
to the Missions for their approval. 

It was voted that the foot-note to 
Article 1V in the revised Constitution be . 
continued as an interpretative note. 

The revised draft of the Constitution 
and By-Laws is appended. 


O. Roll of the Conference. 


The roll of the Conference for 1920 
contained: the names of sixty eight full _ 
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members and one corresponding member. 
Two Missions were not represented, and 
there were three absentees, Sixty five full 
members and one corresponding member 
were in attendance. The roll is ap- 
pended, 


P. Electious. 


The Nominating Committee presented 
a list of Officers and Standing Committees 
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for the ensuing year, which were elected 
as appended. 

After referring the Minutes of the last 
day’s sessions to the in-coming Executive 
Committee for approval, and brief devo- 
tional exercises conducted by the Chair- 
man, the Conference adjourned at 5 p.m. 
Thursday, August 5. 


Signed, 


A. K. Retscuauer, Chairman. 
G, W. Futron, Secretary. 
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CONFERENCE OF FEDERATED MISSIONS IN 
JAPAN AUGUST, I-5, 1920 


EXECUTIVE COMMITIEE’S REPORT. 


’ The Executive Committee of the Con, 
ference of Federated Missions respectfully 
submits the following report for the year 
1gIg-20: 

The Committee held six regular meet- 
ings, three adjourned meetings, and 
one special mecting during the year. The 
places of meeting were Karuizawa and 
Osaka. There has been no change in the 
personnel of the Committee. 

The detailed Minutes of the Committee 
have appeared in the JAPAN EVANGELIST, 
excepting the meetings held in Karuizawa 
last summer, and this summer, and only 
the principal actions are summarized in 
this report. 


1. Surveys for the Interchurch World 
Movement. 


This has occupied much time on the 
part of the Committee. The Conference 
last year directed the Committee to re- 
ceive and pass upon appeals and budgets 
for union enterprises conducted in Japan 
to be forwarded to the above named 
Movement. After the Conference ad- 
journed, Dr. Ralph Ward, representing 
the Interchurch, came to KKaruizawa, 
addressed a general meeting of mission- 
aries, and met with the Executive Com- 
mittee in special session. He requested 
that our Committee assume responsibility 
for surveys covering a number of the 
leading cities in Japan, as well as other 
survey work desired by the Interchurch 
Movement. This responsibility was ac- 
cepted, and in order to facilitate the 
execution of this survey work, it was 
voted to nominate to the Interchurch 
Movement the Rev. A. Oltmans D.D., as 
Survey Secretary for Japan, with the 
understanding that Dr. Oltmans would 
perform his work in consultation with the 
Executive Committee. Dr. Oltmans was 
at once accepted by the Movement, and 
during the year has given a great deal of 
time and thought to this important work. 
In addition to the surveys for union enter- 
prises noted above, in cooperation with 


the Federation of Churches, surveys have 
been conducted for the following. cities : 
Sapporo, Sendai, Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Kobe, Hiroshima, Matsuyama and 
Fukuoka. Committees composed of 
Japanese and missionaries met in each of 
these cities, filled out questionnaires, and 
appointed a representative to a conference 
held in the city of Osaka in early Decem- 
ber to go over together with the Execu- 
tive the surveys for submittal to the 
Interchurch Movement. 

More recently the Survey Secretary 
has been requested by the Movement to 
collect data for the preparation of a 
survey map for all of Japan, and this 
work is now being done with the coopera- 
tion of quite a large number of mission- 
aries throughout the country. 


2. Appropriations to Standing Com- 
muittees. 
The following were authorized : 
Yen, 
Evangelism .... . 0d. ses 4aRee 50 
Social Welfare, .s.) ses. sae eeeannnae 
Education! vee, c0c .oc0 . woe laren 
Sunday School, -wt2) «|. «cede ee 
News paper Evang. ee yu el 
Publicity Ne eee 
Board of Examiners oes ease ee ee 
Statistics aan Paes 5440) 
Total 4... 2c. ses, gins 
3. Social Service Bureau and Tem- 


perance Specialist. 

In pursuance of the actions of Con- 
ference, the Executive has had both these 
matters under consideration. The Execu- 
tive of the Federation of Churches was 
approached, which expressed a desire to 
cooperate in both these movements. A 
conference was had with Dr. Gandier 
before his return to America, at which 
time Dr. Gandier expressed a willingness 
to come back to Japan for a period of 
service for the temperance cause, provided 
the organization with which he is con- 
nected was favorable to the project. But 
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after his arrival in America, he became 
very ill, and later passed away. As to 
the Social Service Bureau, a program was 
mapped out, a careful estimate sent in to 
the Interchurch Movement, and ap- 
proaches made to certain individuals with 
reference to entering on this work, when 
word was received from the Interchurch 
that this particular item in the Japan 
program, among others, had been ruled 
out by the authorities in America. With 
no funds in sight to support the enterprise, 
the Committee was unable to proceed 
further, 


4. Loan to the Finnish Mission. 


It isa pleasure to report that the whole 
of the loan to the Finnish Mission made 
by the Missions of the Church Missionary 
Society, and the Reformed Church in 
America two years ago, has been returned 
by that body, anda most cordial letter of 
appreciation has been received by your 
Executive from the Chairman-Secretary 
ef the Finnish Mission for the good 
offices of the Conference in arranging the 
loan, and porticularly expressing gratitude 
to the two,Missions which so generously 
provided the funds. This letter was ac- 
companied by another making application 
that the Finnish Lutheran Mission be 


enrolled asa member of the Conference. . 


Your Committee recommends that this 
application be granted, and that the re- 
presentative of the said Mission, Rev. K. 
Tammio, now present, be received as a 
member of this Conference. 


5. Newspaper Evangelism. 


After repeated conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the Committee on Newspaper 
Evangelism, an adequate budget was 
decided upon and forwarded to the Inter- 
church Movement. Word has_ been 
received that this project has been 
included in the list approved by that 
Movement. Some confusion has resulted 
both in Japan and in America from the 
fact that Mr. Pieters, who isa member of 
the Newspaper Evangelism Committee of 
the Conference and now at home on 
furlough, has been raising funds for this 
work through a separate agency which 
he has organized in America. Both our 
Executive and our Newspaper Evangelism 
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Committee have exerted themseives to 

persuade Mr. Pieters to work in unison 

with the Conference, and to combine in a 

common work along this line under the 

auspices of this body. In the discussions 
of this project in America, the question 
has been raised in the Committee of Re- 
ference and Counsel, as to whether a suit- 
able organization exists in Japan for the 

conduct of such Newspaper work as a 
union enterprise. This has led our Com- 
mittee on Newspaper Evangelism to scan 
its constitution, as framed last year, with 
the result that in their judgment it needs 
to be revised somewhat.in order to qualify 
the Committee to becom2 a recognized 
agency for the proper administration of 
such a union work in this country. As it 
was very desirable that the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel be informed with- 
out delay of arrangements maturing ia 
Japan, at the resquest of the Committee 
on Newspaper Evangelism, the fo!lowing 
actions were taken in May: 

1. ‘Resolved, That the Conference of 
Federated Missions at its next meet- 
ing be requested to revise the action 
creating the Standing Committee on 
Newspaper Evangelism in. such a 
way as will definitely empower said 
Committee to be the representative 
of the Conference in carrying on 
Newspaper Evangelism in Japan as 
an interdenominational enterprise. 

. Resolved, That the Sub-Committee 
on undenominational and interdeno- 
minational agencies of the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel be 
informed that the Conference of 
Federated Missions has appointed a 
Standing Committee on Newspaper 
Evangelism, which is prepared to 
undertake a united campaign cover- 
ing this field of endeavor in Japan; 
and that the Executive Committee is 
recommending to the next meeting 
of Conference that full powers be 
granted to said Committee for con- 
ducting such work as an interdenomi- 
national enterprise.” 
he Executive has asked the Com- 

mittee on Newspaper Evangelism to 

submit for your consideration such 
changes in its constitution as it deems 
necessary to qualify it for its task. 


to 
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6. Address of Welcome at World’s 
S.S. Convention. 


A request having come from the Pro- 
gram Committee of the World’s Sunday 
School. Convention, that some one be 
appointed to represent the Conference of 
Federated Missions in an address of 
welcome, it was voted that this be made 
the duty of the in-coming Chairman of the 
Conference. 

7. A request was received from the 
Committee of Arrangements for the 
World Convention that our Executive 
take steps to secure the appointment of 
100 delegates representing the Missions in 
Japan. It was voted to ask each Mission 
in the Conference to appoint the same 
number of delegates that it has members 
in the Conference; that the incoming 
Executive and Sunday School Committees 
be made delegates, and that the remainder 
be appointed later. 


8. Memorandum on the Health of 
Missionaries. 


Dr. P. B. Cousland of the China 
Medical Missionary Association, tem- 
porarily residing in Japan, sent to the 
Committée a memorandum on the health 
of missionaries in Japan, growing out of 
his personal , observations. He suggests 
that-the missionary body in Japan unite 
in securing two medical men (or one man 
and one woman) of undoubted skill and 
experience, in thoro sympathy with mis- 
sionary work, to look after the health of 
the whole missionary force. His plan 
also would involve a sanatorium at some 
convenient, central place. This me- 
morandum evidently was sent to some of 
the Missions, as actions have been re- 
ceived commending the plan to the serious 
consideration of the Conference, Our 
Committee, while favorably impressed 
with Dr. Cousland’s proposal, felt that it 
were better that Dr. Cousland should 
present the matter to the Conference in 
person, and voted to request that he 
should do so at this session, Unfor- 
tunately however he has been called to 
England, and cannot be present. He 
wrote from New York that he had pre- 
sented the matter to the Boards in Toronto 
and New York, and to the Secretary of 
the Committee of Reference and Counsel, 
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and that it had been very favorably re- 
ceived. He urged that a definite pro- 
posal be adopted and forwarded to the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel by 
September 15th. The Committee recom- 
mends that this memorandum be referred 
to a special Committee of seven persons 
to study and report upon at a later 
session of the Conference. 


9. Conferences and Lectures, 


Through the courtesy of the Rev. J. 
H. Blackstone, field secretary of the 
Milton Stewart Evangelistic Fund, your 
Committee was enabled to take advantage 
of a brief stop in Japan of Dr. Griffith 
Thomas and Mr. Charles G. Trumbull on 
their way to China, and to arrange for 
conferences of missionaries and Japanese 
workers in the cities of Tokyo and Osaka. 
Due to lack of information as to time of 
arrival of these brethren, preparations for 
the meetings were much hurried, but the 
conferences proved very helpful, and the 
addresses of the visitors were full of 
spiritual uplift and inspiration. 

Also taking advantage of the sojourn 
in Karuizawa during the summer of Rev. 
Henry E, -Dosker D.D., Professor of 
Church History in Louisville Theological 
Seminary, U.S.A., your Committee has 
invited him to deliver three addresses on 
historic subjects at times to be announced 
later. 


10. The Japan Evangelist, 


In March a statement was handed the 
Committee from the Business Manager of 
the JAPAN EVANGELIST, showinga consider- 
able deficit for the year 1919, and a 
request was presented that the financial 
condition of the Magazine be carefully 
considered. In view of the fact that 
wages and materials have largely in- 
creased recently, the cost of production 
has naturally, been much greater, hence 
the deficitas above noted. The Com- 
mittee took action raising the Subscrip- 
tion price from yen 3 to yen 4 for 
subscriptions in Japan, and proportion- 
ately for those from abroad ; at the same 
time suggesting that if possible this 
increase become effective from January I 
of the current year. Whether this in- 
crease wil! suffice to make the magazine 
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self-supporting isa question, particularly 
if the magazine -is made what it ought to 
be. The Board of Editors in their re- 


port request that the Conference consider” 


the future of the magazine in every light, 
aud in this request the Executive Com- 
mittee joins. 


11. Zopics for the Agenda, 


The Secretary was directed to place on 
the Agenda the following items for dis- 
cussion ; 

t. A proper basis for special as- 
sessments for the work of the Conference 
—introduced by the C. C. Mission. 

2, Aninvestigation of the opium poppy 
industry in Japan—introduced by the A. 
B.:F. Mission. 

3. A Business Secretariat for the Con- 
ference—introduced by Mr. Garman, 

4. A United or Associated Treasurer- 
ship for the Missions in Japau—introduced 
by the R. C. A. Mission, 

&. Missionary Allowances in Japan— 
introduced by Dr. Reischauer. 

6.:Missionary Boarding Houses in 
Port Cities—introduced by Mrs. Bowles. 


~ Constituent Missions and. Repre- 
ae 
‘The: Suimber of Missions nd Societies 
holding membership—in-the Conference- 
at present is thirty ‘one, and the roll 
of the Conference contains =; eight 
names. 
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13. Minute Secretary, Business Com- 
mittee and Committee on Nominations. 

At a meeting of the Executive July 26, 
Rev. P. S, Mayer was requested to serve 
as Minute Secretary, Drs. A. Oltmans 
and E. T. Iglehart were elected as 
Business Committee, and the following 
committee on nominations was appointed : 
H. Brokaw (Ch.) G. E. Trueman, G. M. 
Rowland, G. F. Draper, P. S. C. Powles, 
J. M. T. Winther, M. M. Carpenter, M. 
A..Robertson, and A, G. Lewis. 


14. Reviston of Constitution and By- 
Laws. ! 

In accordance with the instructions of 
the. Conference last year, the Committee 
offers for your consideration a proposed 
revision of the Consitution and: By-Laws 
of the Conference. There has been some 
rearrangement, omissions and additions to 
bring the document into line with pre- 
sent practice, but they have not. been 
fundamentally changed. Knowing by 
experience how easy it is to differ as to 
details in such matters, and how much 
time may easily be consumed in. their 


- consideration, the Committee ventures the 


hope. that. the revision may be looked at 
in the large, and if at all.acceptable,. be 
adopted with as little debate as possible. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. K. RerscHaurr, Chairman. 
G. W. Futron, Secretary. 


act 
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INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT 


SURVEYS & REQUESTS ON “SPECIAL OBJECTS” FOR JAPAN 
REPORTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Object. Totals. Raised in Japan. From the I.W.M: 
1. Christian University ... ...  »$1,342,000 $ 18,750 $1,323,250 
2, Woman’s Christian College ... 977;950 gI,100 886,850 
3.’ ‘Christian Lit. Society soi we 200,C0O 200,090 
4. Newspaper Evangelism... ... 825,450 825,450 
5. Christian Lit’re Supply... ... 57,250 57,250 
6. Social Service Specialist Ske 60,000 60,000 
7." >, school Movement. iu) <.. 217,500 217,5CO 
8.° Attn; Bible Sodletyis 55, 0 495,000 170,000 325,000 
On. WW, Com. Ansaliary.z00 fee 54,100 54,100 
10,. W. C. T. U. Rescue Work... 228,500 228,500 
11. ‘Sanataria Endowm’t, .:. ... 50,000 50,000 
12, Sendai Orphanage... ... 34,880 10,750 | 24,130 
13. Home for Untainted Children 
Of ddepers | 5 ..a5tive xl ies) wks 39,500 9,500 30,000 
14. Tokyo Japanese Language i x 
Schoolies tannic ‘iels 183,500 183,500 
15. Tokyo School for Foreign 
Childrens eee . Sian lads 450,000 225,000 225,000 
16. Tokyo Union Ghunch ela tet 80,000 10,000 70,000 
17, ~Canadian Academy in Kobe... 125,000 125,000 
18.° West Japan ... Land and buildings © 120,000 
Conference Plant. Maintenance 5 yerrs 5,000 pets eed 
ro, Kobe Union-Church )... ‘.0. 30,000 ' “30,000 
-20.. Central Headquarters ... 500,000 500,000: ° 
21. Chinese Union Classe iebie. 40,000 40,000 
$6,115,630 $535,100 } $5,580,530 
CENTRAL CITIES’ SURVEYS & ESTIMATES i 
Total Cost Raised in Japan Request 
Description. I, Sapporo yen. yen. I.W.M. yen. 
a. Hostel Toa | eee. lipes es hae 50,000 50,090 
Butldigsw Jove hee aehes 150,000 1§0,000 
Maintenance, 5 yrs. ... 10,090 10,000 
b. Social Settle- Teand eae esc See. Neck Nea 5 O;000 50,000 
ment Bald eer. ae eek 150,000 150,000 
Maintenance, 5 yrs, ... 10,000 10,000 
c. Boy’s Middle Lata riipws ip. iee eno rose yomse 150,000. 150,000 
School. VB uve ee bua avs ce 450,000 450,000 
Sndowan £23 ccc ce aie 400,000. 400,000 - 


Note. (c) was approved on condition that two or more Missions stand back of 
the Movement, and that the Astimates be referred back to the Missions that will 
stand behind it. 


II. Sendai 


Hostels Land, Build’gs and 
Equipment “Ss. ses 125,000 125,000 


Maintenance, 5 yrs. ... - 10,0CO 10,000 


Description. 
Tent Evangel- 
ism, 5 yrs. 


3 Social Settle- 
-ments 


Asylum for 
Mentally 
Diseased 


Union Christian 


t e 


Institute 


Evangelistic 
Hall 


Social Settle- 
ment 
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TA ae 
Land Rent . 
Benches, Bich 
Advertising and Teles 
Upkeep, Moving : 
Director and Workers.. 


Land, Bild’gs etc., (1) 
” a”? ” (2) 
» Ge oh ya) 


andes. ihas ot. cae ee 
Build’gs chee 
Equipment... ... 

Running Exp. 5 yrs... 


IV. Nagoya 
SEAT caseal's o's oni) se venietad 
Build’g she ie aS 
OOGEDE tare ccs) «os citing 
tate SUES. se), vei) ane 
Current Exp. 5 yrs. ... 


_V. Kyoto 
Pandrsst’ sec veel Bee 
Bald elo can! cceemace 
Equipment .. ees 
Running Exp. AY ¥Suaee 


TANCE iock hae | aman cae 
Purl SS 0) ste: woven ate 


TOU GIE Psa eltess W a vemmnctee 


Running Bxp. ..+) cs 


Teacher for For- Salary 5 yrs... 


eign Children 


Special Evang. 


Travel to & from Field 
VI. Osaka 


Campaign 5 yrs, 
Social Settlement Land and Bild’gs _... 


Dispensaries 5 yrs. 


Christian 
Headquarters 


Union Evang. 
Hall. 


Home for 
Aged. 


Dormitory for 
Blind School 


Women’s > 
Welfare 


Landand Bild’gs ... 
Maintenance 5 yrs. ... 


VII. Kobe 
SCancereataense' : Yuactianete 
Buildieowe ss .c< Ceees 


Land eee eee eee eee 
DUI ASPGar es, < %s ann tats 
Staff 5 yrs. 


Build’gs 


CHEM teeta scores 


OMGIGS rein ous 


Seal errno antes 


Total Cost 
yen. 


6,000 
1,500 
10,000 
3,000 
18,000 


235,000 
170,000 
140,000 


75,009 
125,000 
27,500 
27,500 


50,009 
150,000 
20,000 
50,000 
25,000 


60,000 
45,000 
10,000 
10,000 
50,000 
40,0CO 
10,000 
50,000 


10,000 
2,000 


25,000 
500,000 
75,000 


500,000 
20,000 


50,000 
30,000 


40,000 


15,000 * 


. 4,000 


4,000 
500 


3,500 
480 


Raised’ in Japan 
yen, 


8,000 


45,000 


25,000 


22,500 


12,500 


15,000 


* 5,000 
50,000 


50,000 
30,000 
39,000 


500 


1,980 
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Request 
.M. yen. 


30,500 


500,000 


230,000 


272,500 


112,500 


135,000 
12,000 
20,000 

450,000 


75,000 


450,000 
20,000 


50,000 


20,000 


4,000 


2,000 
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é. Dormitory for 
Ex-Convicts. 
Home 


a. Central Gospel 
‘Hall 


6. Hostels 


a. Central Gospel 
Institute 


a, Central 
Evangelistic 
Hall 


6, Dispensary 
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Fsand 25.5 see 
Baud es. wes 
Outhe ee 
Static: 


VIII. Hiroshima 
Land and Build’gs 
Maintenance 1921-1925 


Land and Build’gs and 
Equipment : 
Upkeep for 5 yrs. 
IX. eee 

Land . See 

Build’ gs ae 

Outfit and Upkeep 
Stato 5 Visas. exe 


X. Fukuoka 
Land and Bulid’ gs we 
Equipment .. 
Maintenance 5 ap 
Salaries ole eee 
Build’gs Rent 5 yrs. aed 
OUtht,. cog wes 


Maintenance 5 yrs. eee 


LGD) 


10,000 
24,000 
6,000 
1,440 


305,000 
14,000 


105,0CO «- 


10,000 » 


52,500 
80,000 
14,000 
37;7CO 


165,000 
10,000 


BOCOr 


21,500 
3,000 
5,000 

16,500 


WOE 
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21,440 20,000 
305,000 
14,000 


‘£05,000 
10,000 


52,500 
80,000 
14,000 


37,700 


165,000 
10,000 
3,000 
21,500 
3,000 
5,0CO 
16,500 


MEMBERS, OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


FOR 1920-21 
ABCFM  E.S. Cobb, H Pedley, G. M. Rowland, E. L. Coe, M. F. Denton. 
ABF L. Mead, M. D. Jesse, H. B. Benninghoff, Wm. Axling, J. A. Foote. 
AFP A..G. Lewis, :T. E. Jones. 
ABS K. Aurell, 
BFBS F. Parrott. 
Ce W. J. McKnight. 
CMS L. L. Shaw, R. D. Howard, S, Heaslett, G. Chapman. 
EA _ S. Bauernfeind, P. S. Mayer. 
FCMS P. A. Davey, F. E. Hagin, R. T. Armbruster. 
LCA J. M. T. Winther, S. O. Thorlaksson, J. K. Linn. 
LEF K. Tammio. 
MCC W. J. M. Cragg, E. C. Hennigar. 
MCCw M. A. Robertson, E. Campbell. 
MEFB A. D. Berry, G. F. Draper, E. T. Iglehart, C. W. Iglehart. 
MEFBwe_  W. F. Draper, M. H. Chappell. 
MEFBww L. Bangs. 
MES M. B. Gaines, J. T. Meyers, J. C. C. Newton, S. A. Stewart. 
MP (not represented) 
MPw NL, Coates: 
MSCC P. S. C. Powles, J. C. Robinson, 
OMJ (not represented) 
PN H. Brokaw, A. K. Reischauer, J. B. Hail, G. W. Fulton, Mrs. J. G. 
Dunlop. 
PS S. P. Fulton, J. W. Hassell. 
RCA A. Oltmans, H. V. S. Peeke. 
RCUS A. K. Faust, M. E. Gerhard. 
SBC C. K. Dozier, W. H. Clarke, C. H. Chiles. 
UB B. F. Shively. 
WU SAjPratt, 


YMJ (c) W. D. Cunningham. 
YMCAA_ G.E. Trueman, G. S. Phelps, A. Jorgensen. 
YWCAUS J: N. Scott, H. P. Verry. 


PCC D. Macleod. 
OFFICERS 
Chairman S. A. Stewart 
Vice-Chairman - G, W. Bouldin 
Secretary G. W. Fulton 
Treasurer B. F. Shively 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Ex Officio Members) 


S. A. Stewart G. W. Bouldin 
G. W. Fulton B. F. Shively 
(Regularly Elected Members) elt: 
H. Brokaw ~ G, Chapman Fucks Looe 
F, A. Lombard C. E. Robinson Miss J. N. Scott 


CONTINUATION COMMITTEE 
Term Expires 1921 
Miss O, I, Hodges _ C. K. Lippard D, A, Murray 
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H, W. Myers G. W, Rawlings 
Term Expires 1922 
G. Bowles P, A. Davey A, Jorgensen 
H, Pedley W. M. Vories 
Term Expires 1923 
Miss C, Loomis D. R. McKenzie H. Welch 
W. Wynd W. H, Clarke 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
A. D. Berry H. B. Benninghoff H. F, Woodsworth 
L, Layman Miss I. S. Blackmore A. K. Faust 
L. S. G, Miller Miss A, G. Lewis F. A, Lombard 
Miss L, L. Shaw Miss FE, Parker A. K, Reischauer 
SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
P. S. Mayer W., J. Callahan ° H. E, Coleman 
P, A, Davey Miss H. Dithridge J. G. Dunlop 
Miss R, D, Howard Miss M. E, Gerhard Miss F, E, Griswold 
Miss S, A Pratt H. W. Myers D. Norman 
H. V. E. Stegeman Miss A, B, Slate R. S. Spencer 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
K, S, Beam YD, G, Haring E. C. Hennigar 
Miss R, D. Howard G. E. Trueman C. W. Iglehart 


COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL REL ATIONS | 


THROUGH THE CHURCHES 
Term Expires 1921 


G. F, Draper W. H. Elwin 

H. J. Hamilton Mrs, L. McLean 
Term Expires 1922 

C, J. L. Bates F. Parrott 

H,. Pedley . W. M. Vories 
Term Expires 1923 

K. S. Beam G. Bowles (Con.) 

A. Oltmans W. R. F. Stier 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 
Term Expires 1921 


A. D, Berry J. G C. Newton 
Miss C. A. Converse -C. Noss 
Term Expires 1922 
Wm. Axling J. G. Dunlop 
C. J. L, Bates Miss F. E. Griswold 
Term Expires 1923 : 
Miss A. W. Allen S. Heaslett 
A, Oltmans G.S. Phelps 
COMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM 
J. T. Meyers G. W. Bouldin J. A. Foote 
Miss A. M, Henty C. K. Lippard C. A, Logan 


S. F. Moran Miss M. H. Ransom C. E. Robinson 
W., H. Murray Walton 


a 


Members, Officers and Committees for 1920-21 oie) 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 


A. Jorgensen Miss A. P. Atkinson W. Axling 
. Miss S. M. Bauernfeind Mrs, J. M. Davis T. E. Jones 
J. W. Saunby 
COMMITTEE ON NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM 
; Term Expires 1921 
H. Kuyper C. Noss 88S. H. Wainright? 
Term Expires 1922 
.D, Norman A. Pieters W. H. M. Walton 
Term Expires 1923 
H. Brokaw J.-P. Nielsen C, H. Ross 
COMMITTEE ON JAPAN EVANGELIST 
E. T. Iglehart, Editor in S. Heaslett, Asssociate 
yi Chief. - W. G. Hoekje Editor 
J. G. Dunlop S. O. Thorlaksson Miss A. G. Lewis 
P, S, Mayer H. B. Newell G, M. Rowland 
COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
R, C. Armstrong, Editor in Chief 
H. K, Miller D. A. Murray S. J. Umbreit 
AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JAPAN 
Mrs. G. S, Phelps 
EXAMINERS JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
Hi V..'S. Peeke G. W. Bouldin Miss A. M. Henty 
C. A. Logan H. W. Myers G. M. Rowland 
W. G. Seiple . 
LANGUAGE SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
1921 G. Bowles D. R. McKenzie 


1922 Miss N. M. Daniel 
1923 W. P. Buncombe Fav ourecre 


DELEGATE TO FEDERAL COUNCIL, KOREA 
; A. K. Reischauer 


STATISTICIAN 
W. H. Hayes 


NECROLOGIST 
J. C. C. Newton 


(Note: Unless otherwise stated the person first named is regarded as chairman 


of the Committee in question), 
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PROPOSED: NEW CONSTITUTION OF THE FEDERA- 
TION CF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN 


Arricte I, NamMe— 

The name of the organization shall be 
the Federation of Christian Missions in 
Japan. 

ArtIcLe JI. Purpose :— 


The purpose of the Federation} shall 
be to promote fellowship, mutual under- 
standing and the spirit of unity among 
the Missions comprising it, and to form a 
medium for such co-operative effort as 
may be advantageous to the common 
cause. 


ArtTIcLe III. ‘Powers :— 


The Federation may confer, investigate, 
give counsel, and take other action 
regarding matters of common concern to 
the Missions represented in it; it may 
also undertake such co-operative work as 
may be agreed upon by the constituent 
bodies; but no action may be taken 
affecting the independence of the Missions 
represented, or dealing with ecclesiastical 
principles, or questions of Christian 
doctrine. 


ArTICLE TV. MEMBERSHIP :— 


Membership in the Federation shall be 
open to all evangelical Christian Missions 
in Japan which accept the Constitution 
and By Laws. Applicat’on for member- 
ship may be made at any regular meeting 
cf the Federation, and admission shall be 
by a two thirds vote of the representatives 
present. 


Notre :—The term “evangelical” as 
used in this article, includes by common 
consent those outstanding doctrines of 
the Christian faitn that are held by the 
‘Churches to which the bodies holding 
membership in this Federation severally 
belong-—the doctrines comprehended in 
St. Paul’s words found in ‘Titus 2:13 
(R.V.) ‘Our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ”’. 


ARTICLE V. REPRESENTATION ?— 


1. The basis of representation in the 
Federation shall be as follows : 


(a) Missions having from five to nine 


- members shall be entitled to one 

representative. 
(b) .Missions having from ten to 
nineteen members shalL-be entitled 
to two representatives. 
Missions having from twenty to 
twenty-nine members shall be 
entitled to three representatives, 
Missions having from thirty to 
forty-nine | members shall be 
entitled to four representatives. 
Missions having fifty members. or 
more shall be entitled to five 
representatives. Me oy 
Missions having less than five 
members may be represented by 
one corresponding member who 
shall possess all the rights of a 
full member except that of voting. 
Two or more Missions, without 
regard to their size, may at their 
discretion combine to form a 
group. In such cases each group 
shall, so far as the purposes of 
this Federation are concerned, be 
counted as a Mission and shall be 
entitled to representation accord- 
ingly. 

2. Representatives shall be appointed 
by the Missions or groups of Missions to 
serve for such terms as each Mission or 
group shall determine. 

3. Each of the Bible Societies shall 
be entitled to representation in the Federa- 
tion, irrespective of the number of their 
representatives on the field. 


ArticLe VI. WIrapRAwaL :— 


A Mission may, at any time, withdraw 
from the Federation by notifying the 
Secretary in writing of its decision to do 
so, provided it shall have discharged its 
obligations to the Federation for the 
current year, 


ARTICLE VII. OFFICERS :— 


The officers of the Federation shall be 
a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, a Secretary 
anda Treasurer, elected at each annual 
meeting. They shall assume office at 
the close of the meeting at which they 


(g) 


are elected. Officers when not official 
representatives of their Missions shall be 
‘ex-officio members of the Federation. but 
without voting power. 


Articce VIII, MeEertincs :— 


1, Regular meetings of the Federation 
shall be held annually at such time and 
‘place as the Federation shall determine. 
Special meetings may be held at the call 
of the Executive Committee, 

2. A quorum for the transaction of 
business shall consist of representatives 
from at least two-thirds of the Missions 
or groups of Missions holding member- 
ship in the Federation. 


ARTICLE IX. Expenses :— 


1. The ordinary expenses of the 
Federation, including the cost of attend- 
ance of full members at its meetings, shall 
be met by an annual lavy upon the con- 
stituent Missions of Yen 30 for each 
representative in the Federation to which 
the Mission is entitled.* 

2. Extraordinary expenses shall be 
incurred only as special provision may 
be made by the Missions, or otherwise, 
for meeting them. 


ArtTIcLE X. AMENDMENTS :— 


Amendments to the Constitution, if 
signed by three or more representatives, 
may be proposed at any anuual meeting 
of the Federation. A majority vote shall 
determine whether such amendment will 
be considered. Final action shall not be 
taken till the annual meeting following, 
when a two-thirds vote of the total repre- 
sentation in the Federation shall be re- 
quired to make the amendment effective. 


*It is understood that traveling expenses 
to the meetings of the Federation shall 
be interpreted as including second class 
railway fare with sleeper when necessary. 
In the case of committees, the chairman, 
or other party appointed to report for 
the committee, shall. if not a member of 
the Federation, be eligible to receive 
traveling expenses, 
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By Laws. 


1. All meetings of the Federation 
shall be opened and close ] with devotional 
exercises. 

2. All resolutions shall be submitted 
in writing, ‘ ‘ 

3. Questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure shall be decided in accordance 
with Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

4. Previous to the Annual meeting, 
the Executive Committee shall appoint a 
Minute Secretary to take the Minutes,'a 
Business Committee of two to facilitate 
business procedure, and a Nominating 
Committee of nine to nominate the officers 
and members of the Standing Committees 
to be elected by the Federation at that 
meeting. 

5. Standing Committees shall be con- 
stituted as below, and may include 
members of the constituent Missions other 
than the official representatives in the 
Federation. Vacancies occurring ad in- 
terim shall be filled by the Executive 
Committee on nomination by the Com- 
mittee concerned. The coopting of addi- 
tional members on any of the Committees 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
Executive. Type-written reports shall 
be placed in the hands of the Secretary 
of the Federation at least one month 
previous to the annual meeting. 


Standing Committees : Members 
GUN Ee EXECUUINED commer sss sve) ses Heese 9 
(2) Continuation, }... Se jteo HE 
3) Christian Literature Society hoo ono | RB 
4) The Japan Evangelist Gao wack Gee G 
5) The Christian Movement... se eS 
6) Examiners in Japanese Language ... 6 
7) The Japanese Language School 6 
8) Evangelism obo, 66s ede 9 
g) Education ... 9 
10) Sunday School Work 9 
11) Social Welfare ... y 
12) International 


- Friendship thru the 
Churches.. Bog tne po ceo 
13) Publicity : 

14) Newspaper Evangelism 

15) Statistics com abe 

16) Necrology . : 
17) American School i in Japan. 


m= at em O ONO 
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6. The Executive Committee shall 
be chosen with special reference to con- 
venience of meeting ad interim. The 
Secretary of the Federation shall “be 
Secretary of the Committee, and two- 
thirds of its members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, 
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The functions of the Executive Committee 
shall be (1) to transact the ordinary and 
necessary ad interim business of the 
Federation; (2) to carry out such 
measures as may be referred to it by the 
Federation; (3) to authorize the dis- 
bursement of funds, call special meetings,» 
arrange for the Annual meeting and sub- 
mit a report of its transactions to that 
body. 

7. Acall for a special meeting of the 
Federation shall be issued at least one 
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month in advance of the meeting, and 
except by the{unanimous consent of those 
present, the business shall be limited to 
that stated in the call. 

8. The Secretary shall furnish each 
member of the Federation with a copy 
of the proceedings of each meeting of the 
Federation. 

9g. The By-Laws may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the membefs present 
at any regular meeting, 
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THE CONFERENCE SERMON, PREACHED BY PRESIDENT A, K. 
REISCHAUER D.D., IN THE AUDITORIUM, KARUIZAWA, 
AUGUSE_ FT, 1920 


Rome 8; 18-21.—“ For I reckont that 
the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed to us ward. For 
the earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the Sons of 
God. For the creation was subjected to 
vanity, not of its own will, but by reason 
of him who. subjected it, in hope that the 
creation itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God,” 

The Revealing of the Sons of God. 
The Deliverance of Creation from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the Children of God, 

This is Paul’s estimate of human suf- 
fering—its meaning and its ultimate fruit- 
age. Through suffering and beyond 
suffering shall be revealed the Sons of 
of God. Yea, all creation is vanity, he 
says, unless creation itself shall ultimately 
be delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion into the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. And when we con- 
template this glorious outcome of the 
worlds sorrow and suffering, Paul says, 
the glory far out-weighs the shame and 
the shadows. Or as he says in II Corin- 
thians, “ Our light affiction which is for 
the moment, worketh for us more and 
more exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory.” 

But who can to-day read the Apostle’s 
estimate of human suffering and not feel 
that somehow he under-estimates the 
darkness of the world’s sorrow. Were 
he living today and witnessing what we 
have witnessed could he speak of “ our 
light affliction which is for the moment?” 
We have now had six years of uninter- 
rupted tragedy the world over. It is 
estimated that during that time about 
40,000,000 people died who in normal 
times would be alive to-day. And when 
you remember that for every one that has 
died there are a score or more who have 


suff:red hunger and cold, agonized over 
the loss and separation of loved ones, and 
have drunk the cup of sorrow to its dregs, 
you begin to realize how great is the 
world’s woe to-day, Truly it will take 
an “eternal weight of glory” to counter- 
balance human suffering as we have ex- 


perienced it these past six years; and 


unless we can believe with Paul that 
somehow from this shall issue a Revealing 
of the Sons of God, and through this 
Human Society shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God, all 
our striving and all our sacrifice will be 
vanity and a whirl of meaningless events. 
Unless we have some such faith and hop2, 
it will be difficult for us to work with 
enthusiasm for the redemption of our 
race. 

Now it is more difficult to-day, to 
believe with Paul in such a glorious con- 
summation than it was during the darkest 
days of the world war. At the time of 
the Armistice and during the first few 
months that followed, it was compara- 
tively easy to believe in the good that 
was coming out of the war. The 
Fourteen Points of Pres, Wilson seemed 
to proclaim the beginning of a new era in 
world relationships; and most of us felt 
that the sacrifices of the war, stupendous 
as they were in life and property, were 
well worth while, for who would not 
sacrifice to bring ina new era of Justice and 
World-Brotherhood. And how hopeful 
many of us were over the new out-look 
for Religion and our Christian work ! 
We were told, and we partially believed 
it, that Christianity had had a rebirth, 
and that thousands if not millions who had 
been indifferent to religion, had found 
God in the trenches. We were told that 
men everywhere were showing a new 
interest in the Great Christian Hope of 
Immortality, and therefore were taking a 
more serious attitude towards the life that 
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now is. And noone doubted but that 
the life of service and self-sacrifice which 
millions were living only two short years 
ago wasa permanent gain for Christianity, 
for service and self-sacrifice are the very 
essence of the Christ-like life. How 


normal it would now be for men who, 


have recognized this ideal as the highest 
to give their whole-hearted allegiance 
henceforth to Jesus’ Christ and become 
co-workers with Him in the service of 
Humanity! Thus we reasoned and thus 
we hoped—two short years ago. 

_ But what is the situation to-day, August 
first, 1920 ? 


No‘one can fully answer this question. 


for itis impossible to know at present 
what is a mere temporary reaction and 
what is a more or less permanent legacy 
of the war. I shall try to answer the 
question in two ways; First, by giving 
you a picture of the present situation as it 
appears on the surface, and Secondly, by 
interpreting the dark picture in the light 
of other facts which we are likely to over- 
look now inthe darkness that’ seems to 
have settled over the world. 

I said before that the outlook for a 
better world is far less’ promising to-day 
than it was during the darkest days of the 
war. ‘ Those’ of you" who have not been 
in the’ homelands’ since the close of the 
war perhaps do not appreciate what I am 
saying, though from your reading you 
must have learned something of what has 
happened since Nov. 11th 1918. The 
world armies have gradually been de- 
mobilizing and over this we rejoice ; but 
far more rapid and far more complete 
than the demobilization of armies has been 
the demobilization of ‘ideals. We have 
anticipated slumps in the industrial world 
and we have had some signs of a business 
depression, but there has been a tre- 
mendous slump of idealism, and the de- 
pression in the realm of the spirit seems 
all but universal ? - The reaction from the 
high plane of service and self-sacrifice on 
which millions lived during the stress of 
the war is ‘simply appalling, and the 
world seems ‘to have lansed again into'a 
life of selfishness and _ pleasure seeking 
such as it has not seen since the days of 
decadent Rome. Now that the restraint 
of necessity has been removed thousands 
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of those who had given up the life of ease 
and frivolity seem to be drunk with a 
mad passion for having a ‘‘ good time ” 
and for grabbing as much of this world’s 
goods as possible to ensure them a “ good 
time” the rest of their days. I knew, of 
course, that there had been a slump in 
ideals before I left Japan in February, but 
I did not quite realize how serious it had 
been until I got back to America and 
saturated myself with the newspapers and 
magazines and walked up and down the 
Broadways of our big cities, It all 
seemed like one wild scramble for gain 
and pleasure, and the ideals of the world 
war for which we thought we fought 
seemed like dim echoes of a remote past, 
Of course, there was the great Interchurch 
World Movement that was trying to con- 
serve the war ideals (and of this I shall 
speak later) but some of us knew that the 
atmosphere was exceedingly unfavorable 
for such a movement to succeed, and 
therefore were not greatly surprised when 
in the big financial drive in May the 
Movement réceived little help from any 
but out and out Christian people. 

Some of you have: probably seén Mr. 
Huddleston’s article in the May number 
of the Atlantic Monthly entitled, ‘ The 
Menace of the World,” in which he 
describes the situation I am trying to 
picture. He is writing from Paris and is 
speaking of Europe and America, Let 
me quote a few passages, 

‘There is a new world-disease, an 
epidemic that spreads from red Moscow 
to gaunt Vienna, to hectic Paris to 
morbid Berlin, to London lively ‘as a 
galvanized corpse, out to the Balkans 
(even Constantinople is aflush), and di 
to the States. 

“The diagnosis of the malady is not 
difficult. There is, first, this crazy seek- 
ing after artificial amusements, generally 
of an unpleasant kind; there is a love of 
display that runs to the utmost eccentri- 
city ; there isa wave of criminality ; there 
is an unscrupulous. profiteering, a cynical 
disregard of suffering, a mad desire to get 
rich quickly, no matter by what means} 
and there is a reluctance to do any 
genuine work. You can visit any 
capital, and you will find these charactzr- 
istic stigmata, - This pathological con- 
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dition is certainly a legacy of war. Men’s 
mental outlook has changed. Those who 
were sober, industrious citizens, content 
to rear up their families and to walk use- 
fully and humbly in the world, are now 
stricken by the wild notion of having a 
‘good time’; a good time that means 
the easy earning of questionable money, 
its prodigal dispersal, forgetfulness of the 
family, nonproduction of necessaties, 
hopeless confusion and incompetence, 
which affects private as well as govern- 
mental persons, and a lowering of moral 
values, a debasing of intellect. 

* Continuity has been broken. 
in the melting pot. 


All is 
The old land marks 
have vanished. leople were torn up by 
the roots. Their habits were shattered. 
Their beliefs were destroyed. Their very 
soul was melted by the fiery furnace of 
war, and molded and twisted into new 
shapes. To straighten it back will be a 
prodigious feat. They have trampled-on 
their religion. They have abandoned 
those good prejudices which kept society 
together. They have become cynical 
and seifsh, . . . 

‘.“ Never was Carlyle’s image of a basket 
of serpents, each struggling to get its 
head above the rest, so expressively 
precise © a picture of humanity. | as it is 
to-day. 

And Mr, Huddleston’s conclusion of 

the whole matter is that turn where one 
will, one finds only that the war has made 
mankind worse, 
' This is indeed a dark picture and 
enough to dishearten even the most 
courageous reformer of human. society. 
And if the picture were the whole truth I 
do not know how many of us would have 
courage to work for that goal the 
Apostle has in mind when he says that 
even the “Creation itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God.” Far more easy and perhaps 
more sensible would it. be to lapse into 
that cynical mood of the sophisticated 
worldling who sees in such moral lapses 
of the world but the necessary and 
natural turn of events of a universe which 
has no ultimate meaning or values. 

But this dark picture, though true in a 
way, is not the whole truth, and especially 


not the whole truth for him who has with 
the Apostle caught something of the 
vision of things to be; for ‘‘ we look not 
(merely) at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen.” 

Even without a deep spiritual insight 
can one see some hope in the present 
situation, In the first place the picture I 
have painted though true in a sense, is 
essentially false because it is painted 
against a background of a false optimism 
which dominated men’s minds during the 
war, The slump in idealism seems so 
disastrous now because we have been 
over-estimating the idealism of the men in 
the trenches and the various war workers. 
We pictured our soldiers—one and all— 
as noble minded heroes ready to die for 
their country and the high ideals for 
which every nation in time of war thinks 
it stands. Asa matter of fact if we are 
perfectly candid we will have to confess 
that a very large percent of our soldiers 
had very few of those noble sentiments. 
Many of them were in the trenches be- 
cause they had to be there. Many were 
there because in some .vague way they 
felt that the Central Powers had to be, 
defeated without reasoning much beyond 
this simple proposit‘on. ~Many, of course, 
were there with lofty ideals, but I dare 
say that the majority of those who had 
living ideals to sustain them during the 
conflict, still have those ideals. . There- 
fore the first thing to. remember when we 
talk now abouta “slump in ideals’’ is 
the fact that the great majority never 
really held those ideals. Of course, they 
lived lives of hardship and sacrifice, but 
this was in many cases a sheer necessity ; 
and besides, a life of hardship and sacrifice 
is not of any value in itself but only so 
when lived for a worthy ideal. 

Then in the second place, in many cases 
where there has been an actual slump in 
ideals it has not been because men loved 


‘the lower ideal but rather because they 


felt that the higher, just because it could 
not be attained at once, is really not 
achievable and the lower therefore alone 
remained as possible. Take eg. the 
relapse into a narrow Nationalism and 
National selfishness. Had it been pos- 
sible to establish at once a fulfledged 
League of Nations on a broad human- 
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itarian basis, I believe many statesmen 
would have welcomed it; but many, 
when they saw the difficulties in the way, 
became doubtful of its feasibility, and so 
we have had a mad scramble in which 
each nation made sure that it got its full 
share of the spoils of war. The trouble 
is that too many people are idealists only 
when they can see their hopes, practically 
realized. Two years ago we had many 
such idealists. They are the ones who 
have now slumped and their number is, 
of course, very large. 

When then you add together those 
thousands and millions who really never 
had any high ideals though we generously 
endowed them with all sorts of noble 
sentiments, and these other thousands and 
millions who had ideals but held them 
only in proportion as they seemed to be 
immediately attainable, you get indeed a 
very large number, In fact, so large is 
their number that one naturally receives 
the impression that the whole world has 
slumped and that there has been an all 
around demobilization of ideals just as 
there has been of armies. 

And not only have we ascribed ideals 
to those who had none, and misinterpreted 


the quality of the idealism of many who 


did have some, but we ourselves who 
still cling to our ideals were guilty of a 
very shallow optimism during the closing 
days of the war and the first months after 
the armistice. How many of us actually 
thought that the Fourteen Points and 
later the League of Nations would solve 
many of the worlds problems! Why we 
thought that nations which had for four 
years been murdering each other could 
‘ suddenly by an agreement of a few states- 
men live together as brothers, I do not 
know. But we believed in such an 
Utopia. We actually thought that a 
world-war was about to issue in a world- 
brotherhood, For the time being we 
blinded ourselves to the clear facts of 
history and human nature. War has 
always coarsened and cheapened human 
life. It has always left a legacy of hate 
and a spirit of revenge in the heart of the 
defeated. War never builds up but 
always tears down, The best that it can 
ever do is to check certain evils and make 
life more plastic. But in checking evil it 
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also checks much that is good. In 
making life more plastic, so that new and 
better reconstructions can take place, it 
also undermines institutions and wrecks 
life attitudes which should net be changed. 
But we forgot all these things two years 
ago, and we expected only great and 
wonderful, new and better things to be 
our legacy. And now that we see the 
war’s normal aftermath we feel the situa- 
tion has become almost hopeless. 

But there is a third reason why the 
dark picture of the present world situation 
is not altogether true, and that is because 
there is another picture which we can 
hang beside it. It is the picture of those 
thousands and millions who have not 
bowed their knees to the Baal of Pleasure 
and S-lfishness, 

Iam convinced that there is many a 
Christian to-day who is a far better 
Christian than he was six years azo. 
There are thousands and millions who 
have not slumped in their ideals and who 
have not demobilized from the army of 
the Lord? They have been disappointed, 
it is true, in their hopes as to the good 
things that were coming out of the war, 
but they are ready to carry on even in 
their disappointment, for like Moses of - 
old, they ‘‘ endure as seeing Him who is 
invisible,” These faithful servants of God 
are more convinced than ever that the 
Christ-like life of loving service and 
sacrifice is the only life worthwhile for 
themselves and the only life that can make 
this world a better world to live in. 
There is no other way by which to save 
mankind than this Christ-like way, The 
very difficulties of establishing a League 
of Nations only help emphasize this 
thought. If it fails it will not be because 
the underlying ideal was false, but be- 
cause there are not yet enough individual 
statesmen and business men and mien in 
the various walks of life in the various 
nations of the world to carry the ideal 
into practical effect. All arrangements 
by statesmen and clever adjustments of 
world politicians must fail until there are 
more individuals in these various nations 
who actually believe and accept for them- 
selves and for their nation as a nation the 
Christ-like ideal of service and sacrifice. 

Now this Christian ideal of service and 
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sacrifice is to day no longer a mere vague 
sentiment as it was with so many Chris- 
tians six years. It is to-day for thousands 
an ideal that must express itself in very 
concrete terms. The Sons of God see 
more clearly to-day what the Christ-like 
ideal really means when applied to life 
and its complex needs, ‘The Word 
became flesh and dwelt among us,” says 
John. ‘This was the revelation of the Son 
of God in terms of human life. To-day 
the Sons of God are being revealed in 
this same concrete way of living the 
Christ-like life in terms that meet human 
needs, 

Is not this the meaning of the ideal 
which underlies the Inter-church World 
Movement of North America? It is 
above all else an earnest determination on 
the part of Christian people to win the 
world for Christ ; not simply to win a few 
individuals here and there, but through 
individuals actually to win and redeem 
human society, Christians are determined 
to set aside as far as possible the differ- 
ences that have separated the armies of 
God and, with an emphasis upon those 
great spiritual realities which are the 
common inheritance of ali true followers 
of Christ, to advance to our common 
task, 

But you will ask, has not the Inter- 
church World Movement failed? Is it 
not like the League of Nations ideal, a 
mere dream, and impracticable to carry 
into effect ? 

Yes, the Inter-church World Move- 
ment has failed to accomplish all it was 
expected to to accomplish. But in its 
most important features it has been a 
great success and will continue to be so 
even though the actual form in which the 
movement was launched may have to be 
abandoned. It failed in one point, viz., 
in that it did not get those large sums of 
money from the so-called Friendly 
Citizens Group, i.e. that supposedly large 
class of people who are not members of 
any church but nevertheless are friendly 
to the Christian ideal. And the Move- 
ment failed to get money from this group 
partially because some of that group gave 
their gifts direct to some local church 
rather than to the general: fund; buta 
bigger cause of its failure was the fact 
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that in making the appeal the Movement 
at times used methods which were 
essentially un-Christian, and so deserved 
to fail. There was entirely too much 
boasting about doing things on a Big 
Scale, too much talk about Big Business 
methods, too much compromise with the 
world and trying to get millions from men 
to whom the Big Business Methods rather 
than the spiritual objective would make 
an appeal. The impression went abroad 
that Big Business interests were using the 
church to keep the world.safe for Big 
Business. One article was actually 
published in which a capitalist urged his 
fellow-capitalists to back the Inter-church 
since capitalists represented only two 
percent of the population and their inte- 
rests were threatened by the rising tide of 
Bolshevism, which it was hoped the Inter- 
church Movement could counteract. In 
all thjs the Movement was untrue to. the 
Christian ideal and we can be thankful 
that it failed to get large sums of money 
from those whose gifts might have 
seriously compromised the Church. 

But in so far as the Inter-church Move- 
ment was true to its main ideal viz., the 
ideal of having Christian people take up 


‘seriously the task of evangelizing all 


classes and conditions of men, and 
cooperating in this task rather than each 
denomination working separately, it was 
a great success. Christian people of 
North America have to day a far better 
understanding of what it means to win 
the world for Christ than they had before, 
and because they are more intelligent on 
the subject and see more clearly how the 
Christ-like life should express itself to 
meet men’s needs they have pledged their 
millions for the carrying out of their task, 
and thousands of young men and women 
have their minds turned to a life of service 
in the Master’s Kingdom. For the first 
time in the history of Christianity in 
North America Christian work was made 
a common topic of conversation for days 
and weeks. News Papers, Bill Boards, 
innumerable lectures and sermons kept 
this subject before thousands and. hun- 
dreds of thusands, To have done this in 
the face of the general slump in ideals of 
which I have spoken before and in spite 
of the fact that America has had financial 
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drive after drive, and heart-stirring appeal 
after appeal so that one becomes more or 
less calloused to all appeals—I say, to 
have succeeded in interesting millions to 
the extent that they gave their tens of 
millions, is indeed a great success which 
the Inter-church and the various Forward, 
Movements of the churches have achieved, 
and this shows that the Sons of God are 
being revealed as never before against the 
dark background of a suffering world. 

But the most encouraging thing for us 
who are engaged in Foreign Missionary 
work is the fact that our work and aims 
are beginning to be seen in their true 
light. Most of you have probably had 
similar experiences with my own, with 
some of your Christian friends in the 
homeland? They believed in Foreign 
Mission work ina general way, but only 
in a very general way. They regarded it 
as just a little abnormal, -and especially 
was it difficult for them to understand 
why you and I should leave the home 
jands where there was so much to be 
done and give our lives to a strange 
people across the seas. But to-day many 
such people really understand us and 
they are beginning to see that Foreign 
Mission work is the normal expression of 
the life of a living church. This changed 
attitude we owe largely to the war. We 
have talked so much about making the 
world a better place to live in. Many 
thought that this could be done by killing 
our enemies, and later by establishing a 
League of Nations, i.e. a brotherhood 
among those nations which had been 
murdering one another for four years, 
But now these people are finally seeing 
that the foundation work for such a 
brotherhood must first be laid, and that 
this work must be some such work as 
Foreign Missions have always done, viz., 
the winning of individual men and women 
in all nations who are bound together ina 
Christian Brotherhood—men and women 
who belong first of all to a kindom that is 
Super-National and therefore can be 
brotherly in their International relation- 
ships, 

It is the easiest thing in the world now 
to get a hearing for our missionary ideal. 
One can show so easily that if the higher 
ideals of the world war had any meaning 
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whatever, and if the thousands and mil- 
l'ons who died on the battlefield shall not 
have died in vain, then we must carry on 
the work in some such way and with 
some such spirit as are characteristic of 
our Foreign Mission work. Even non- 
Christians appreciate more or less what 
we are trying to do in these foreign lands. 
During the past five months I have talked 
with all sorts of men—in hotels, on trains 
and on the steamer, and I seldom found 
any one who did not show an interest and 
have a profound respect for what we 
missionaries are trying to do. How 
different this attitude is from what it was. 
six years ago! And this is a great gain 
for our work. 

In spite, then, of the great slump in 
in idealism and the demobilization of 
thousands who ‘for a brief space were 
more or less idealistic, in spite of the fact 
that the war has coarsened and cheapened 
human life for many, there are millions 
of Christians to-day who are taking their 
Christian life more seriously than they 
did six years ago, and there are other 
millions who, though too weak to live up 
to the Christian ideal of service and sacri- 
fice nevertheless have a respect for those 
who can walk in the Royal Way ofa 
strong Christian Manhood and Woman- 
hood. It does look as though the world’s 
great Tragedy were revealing the Sons of 
God, and therefore the great Christian 
hope expressed by the Apostle were being 
made more possible of realization, viz., 
the hope that human’ society shall some 
day be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God. 

Let us however not be again found 
guilty of a shallow optimism and think 
that our victory will be an easy one, It 
is a great gain to have Christians to-day 
so wide awake to their task and to have 
them lay hold on the problems of life 
with so much determination. © But in this 
very effort to apply our Christian ideals 
to all aspects of human life there is in- 
volved a necessary risk. Just in propor- 
tion as we multiply our contacts with the 


‘world in order to win the world, just in 


that proportion do we increase the risks 
of being influenced by the world, Of 
course we must run the risk, for all 
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activity is a risk, (though not as dan- 
gerous as being inactive); and we certain- 
ly do not wish to revert to the Middle 
Age ideal of cutting as far as possible all 
connection with the world. That was 
not the highest type of Christian life, and 
it was not the life Christ and his apostle 
lived. Christ lived among men. ‘“ The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us,” and Paul says of himself that he 
tried to be all things toall men. So I 
say we can not do otherwise than to lay 
hold on the problems of life from every 
angle possible. Only let us recognize 
the fact that thereby we do expose our- 
selves to being influenced by the world. 
The great Inter-Church Movement is a 
good example of this danger. High as 
the underlying ideal was, in the concrete 
working out of the ideal all sorts of 
worldly compromises crept in. 

And we here in Japan will have to be 
more and more careful that in making 
our work acceptable and popular we do 
not sacrifice its distinctively Christian 
character. There is a real danger here, 
but nevertheless it is absolutely necessary 
that we multiply our contacts with Japan- 
ese life if we would make the Gospel 
real to the Japanese people. There are 
probably many new forms of work which 
we should undertake, and in undertaking 
these new forms we should not feel that 
we are in any way departing from the 
simple Gospel of Jesus Christ. Much of 
the criticism that we hear from time to 
time against forms of Christian work 


which are not technically classified as’ 


Evangelistic is very much beside the 
mark. In fact, our classification of 
Christian work into Evangelistic, Educa- 
tional, Literary, Medical, Social Welfare 
etc., is very unfortunate at times, espe- 
cially if it gives the impression that the 
first, the Evangelistic, is the Christian 
work par excellance and the others are 
merely secondary in value. As a matter 
of fact there are just Two kinds of 
work that we missionaries or any Chris- 
tian workers can do, viz., work that is 
done with a Christ-like spirit and work 
that is done with some other spirit. The 
most un-Christ-like piece of work I have 
ever seen in Japan was a certain evangel- 
istic sermon I once heard, And the 


most Christ-like work I have seen was 
something which ordinarily would not be 
classified as Christian work at all but 
simply as household duties. When will 
we ever recognize once and for all that it 
is not the work we do but the sfzv7¢ in 
which we do it that alone counts for 
Christ? “For if any man hath not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of His,’”’ even 
though he preach an evangelistic sermon 
every day of his life. And if any man 
has the spirit of Christ he is His and_ his 
work will count for Christ whether he 
preaches, teaches, heals the sick, or 
shows the people of the slums how better 
to live, or does her daily house-hold 
duties in such a way that the servants 
and the trades people that come with 
their wares can not fail to know the 
difference between a Christ-like life and 
other types of life. I still believe in 
preaching and I still believe a little in 
Conferences and Committees, but every 
year of my life I believe less and less in 
these things, unless 2” and through them 
we can somehow manifest the spirit of 
Christ. It is such a great temptation to 
feel that because we have preached about 
Christ we have done our Christian duty. 
And we often wonder why God does not 
bless our efforts more ; why year in and 
year out we preach to only a handful at 
our Kogisho, It is so easy to blame. it 
all on the indifference of the people, when 
often the real trouble is that our life is 
not winsome and Christ-like. We must 
as I said, plan greater things in the future 
than we have had in the past. _We must 
undertake new forms of work and 
approach men from every avenue pos- 
sible, but however much we multiply our 
forms of work and however much we 
may perfect the machinery of our work 
let us remember once and for all that the 
one and only thing that will make this 
multiplicity of our effort really count for 
Christ and His Kingdom is the Chrast¢-like 
spirit we put into it all, This is, of 
course, a commonplace truth and one 
that one should think could be taken for 
granted, but we fail so frequently in 
living up to it that I felt it appropriate at 
this beginning of our Conference of 
Federated Missions to y bung, it to our 
remembrance, 
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Now, I believe it is this emphasis upon 
the Christ-like spirit as constituting the 
heart of the Christian Religion that is the 
greatest thing that has come out of the 
world war. Thousands of men and 
women who had regarded themselves as 


Christians have suddenly found thern- 


selves shipwrecked in faith, With 
the upsetting of the old order of things 
they have been upset in their religion, 
because they had never really known the 
heart of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
But there have been other thousands who 
have found themselves because they have 
learned that beneath all that the Church 
has been saying, and often saying very 
imperfectly, there is this great reality of 
the Spirit of Christ and the Christ-like 
Spirit in men’s lives, 

All tests as to what constitutes a true 
Christian but this one have been only 
partial tests, and often they bave keen so 
artifcial and mechanical that men have 
rebelled and turned their backs on the 
church. You know what these tests 
have been. For centuries it was primari- 
ly the test of Church Membership, and 
thousands of people were Christians 
simply by accident of birth. To be born 
a Child of Christian parents is, of course, 
a great inheritance, but you know how 
thousands are members of the Church 
simply because their parents were mem- 
bers and it is the proper thing to be ; just 
as most Japanese are Buddhists simply 
because they were born in Buddhist 
Japan. 

Then we have set up the test of Belief. 
What a man believes determines whether 
he is a Christian or not. This is, of 
course, a valuable test, for what a man 
really believes makes a tremendous differ- 
ence in his life. But you know how 
easy it has been to give a formal assent 
to a credal declaration without really 
understanding its meaning or ever atc- 
cepting Christ as Lord and Master for 
our life; and so there are thousands of 
so-called orthodox people who are any- 
thing but Christ-like in spirit. 

Then in more recent years we have 
emphasized Christian Work as the best 
test. Ifa man does a Christian Work he 
is a Christian, we have said. There is 
no question but that this is a better test 
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than mere Church membership, or the 
Credal test, but in our modern complex 
civilization, where our Christian work 
often becomes a great big piece of 
machinery with all sorts of wheels and 
cogs, it is quite possible for a man to be 
playing a big part and yet be anything 
but truly Christ-like. So much of our 
Christian work becomes professionalized, 
even our missionary work. How easy it 
is to become so busy in our work that 
we become nervously overwrought and 
therefore irritable and un-Christ-like in 
our life with our associates. We do: 
much but accomplish litle for Christ, 
because we are so little Christ-like. 

Therefore I believe this test which the 
world war has brought to the front again 
is the truest test. It truly reveals the 
sons of God. It is, of course, no new 
test, for it is at least as old as the Apostle 
Paul who wrote the 13th chapter of First 
Corinthians and who in this eight chapter 
of Romans says that “if any man hath 
not the spirit of Christ he is none of his,” 
But we are appropriating this test anew 
and by it are determining who are the 
true sons of God. 

Now he who knows and experiences 
this as the heart of our religion can not 
be shaken in his faith, for every page of 
life’s history must confirm him in his 
belief that such a life is the only life 
really worth while, no matter whether 
the millions are lapsing again into a life 
of selfishness and pleasure or not. 

And further, he who has experienced 
this type of life knows that it is the life 
which must ultimately triumph over the 
world for it is the life of God. It is the 
life that inspires courage and confidence 
for the future. The reason so many 
have slumped in their ideals is because 
their ideals were not grounded in God. 
The World-brotherhood for which so 
many were looking and which now seems 
so impossible of realization was grounded 
so largely in a mere vague Humani- 
tarianism and lacked a true basis in God 
the Father. But the Christian Brother- 
hood, the Christ-like ideal of a loving 
service for our fellowmen is grounded 
first of all in a belief and trust in the 
Heavenly Father. Paul says in verse 15, 
“Ye received not the spirit of bondage 
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again unto fear; but ye received the 
spirit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba 
Father.” The League of Nations ideal, 
for most people, has been inspired by 
Fear rather than by Love and Trust. 
Men have said, ‘‘ Unless we have a 
League of ‘Nations we will continue to 
have wars.” It is therefore largely a 
“bondage of Fear,” as Paul puts it, and 
a negative ideal. But a true Christian 
Brotherhood is not so ; it isa positive ideal, 
a Brotherhood of Love, for ‘ perfect 
love casteth out fear.” It casteth out 
fear because it is grounded in God the 
Father. 

And because we are first of all Children 
of God, can we say further with Paul, 
“and if Children, then heirs ; heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that 
we suffer with him, that we may be 
also glorified with him.”” We who know 
the Father and know Christ and_ his 
sufferings are able to carry oz when 
others are falling out from the ranks. 
We have a living hope because our hope 
is in. God and in the Christ-like life. It 
is this hope that makes us strong as Paul 
says in verse 24, ‘‘ For in hope were we 
saved ; but hope that is seen is not hope; 
for who hopeth for that which he seeth ?” 
Two years ago many hoped with a hope 
which they could see, or thought they 
could see. Now that they can ses no 
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longer they have also ceased to hope. 
“But,” Paul goes on, “if we hope for 
that which we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.” ‘ With patience 
wait for it,” does not mean to sit down 
with folded hands and wait. Aavence is 
not a passive attitude: its real meaning is 
to bear up under a burden, We wait for 
the realization of our hope by Jearing up 
under our burdens, by carrying on even 
though millions have slumped and demo- 
bilized, for we are joint-heirs with Christ 
in his sufferings through which alone 
human life can be redeemed ‘from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the Glory of the children of God.” 

“ Seeing it is God that said, Light shall 
shine out of darkness, who shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Chrets Th Con 4° 

“Wherefore my beloved brethren, be 
ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labor is not vain in 
the Rords ST ‘Cor. 15 


“For, I reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time (great as they are) are 
not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed to us-ward. 
For the earnest expectation of the crea- 


tion waiteth for the revealing of the sons 
of God.” 
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THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY IN THE 
CHRISTIANIZATION OF JAPAN 


No two generations view even a con- 
tinuous task in quite the same light, or 
use even the same words with just the 
same content. The year 1920 finds the: 
Christianization of Japan thought of as 
an ¢ffort far larger in magnitude and 
more complex in method than it was 
thought of even ten years ago. We are 
staggered by the size and the system of 
the Interchurch World Movement, and 
yet it is but one step farther along the 
path of development in Toreign Mission 
effort that each of the great Mission 
Boards has already been taking. Nor is 
it the last. We may look within the 
next few years for one movement to 
follow another and each to surpass the 
last in daring vision and in perfection of 
organization. The matrix of the Great 
War has set the form for development of 
all institutions, in an intense passion for 


What shall be the place of us foreign 
missionaries in this task of Christianizing 
Japan? At first thought this question 
seems superfluous, as our position is 
quite clearly fixed already. We inevit- 
ably stand in certain relationships which 
we cannot control, and our impressio.: 
upon the Japanese people is in terms of 
these relationships. If we should sum up 
the great common ties in terms of which 
we all live and work here I think they 
would fall into three groups. 

First, we are representatives here of 
another land and civilization, We feel 
this from the moment we land, and 
fortunate is the man or woman who can 
forget it for even a single day. We 
spend the best years of our life trying to 
understand and in a measure to adopt 
habits of living of speech and of thought 
to which we were born alien, yet all the 


size, speed, and numbers, together with ,while we bear in our face, our tongue 


a patient devotion to perfection of detail 
and accuracy of workmanship. It would 
seem likely that the Protestant Churches 
at home will follow the prevailing world 
trend in temper and method. 

The Christianization of Japan is viewed 
too, by the Japanese churches in a new 
light; or we might almost say is viewed 
by them now for the first time as a 
definite task capable of accomplishment, 
—and the bulk of which rests upon them. 
While the giant churches of Christian 
lands are hurling their massed strength 
into the world conquest for Christ, the 
Churches of Japan, too, like young 
athletes are stripping for the race, with a 
new definiteness of aim and a new con- 
fidence of success. The very words, 
‘: Christianization of Japan” which were 
scarcely in circulation in Japanese a decade 
ago are now seen and heard everywhere ; 
and only this year they have been taken 
as the motto for a Forward Movement in 
the Japan Methodist Church which has 
as some of its aims, the doubling of the 
total church membership, and the. raising 
of over half a million Ye for new build- 
ings and property. This is but one in- 
stance typical of the new spirit that is 
moving all the Japanese Churches, 


and in our very gait as we walk, the 
impress of our Western life. Ten years 
ago we all thought the world was swiftly 
outgrowing its national isolations and 
that increased knowledge was soon to 
render our work of Western mediation 
unnecessary. But instead of this 1920 
finds us in a world more intensely 
national than ever before. Our differ- 
ences of speech, habit and dress may be 
gradually dissolving, but they are re- 
placed by more subtle differences of feel- 
ing avd thought, and these for the present 
are not becoming less but more acute. 
Not a country that went into the War 
came out of it with national spirit lessen- 
ed. All of us, Americans, British, 
Japanese feel more keenly sensitive to 
our own nation’s interests than before. 
The new nationalism which was to be the 
usher in of a World Federation, proves 
for the present to be the greatest obstacle 
to it. We find ourselves almost torn 
asunder as we stand clinging with one 
arm to the western world of our birth 
and with the other to the eastern world 
of our life-adoption. Eich has so much 
that would benefit the other, and yet 
neither will take or give where it means 
risk of sacrificing those national ambitions 
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and purposes that are today so upper- 
most in men’s minds. Never, I suppose, 
were honest missionaries so eager to 
madiate between conflicting national in- 
terests as today. And not only in 
political, but in economic and socal 
matters as well in hygiene and sanitation, 
and in many moral relations we come 
out of one world into another, and know 
how much there isto be done. In all 
this we are foreigners, not less marked 
by our differences today than were our 
fathers in the days of the two sworded 
Samurai. 

Second, we are representatives of 
Churches and Mission Boards abroad. 
Our friends at home are surprised and 
perhaps disappointed when they learn 
how much of our work is administrative. 
We have this official relation to the 
powerful agencies at home which marks 
us wherever we go. In school; in com- 
mittee, in visitation, in church, in Kinder- 
garten, in poineer country work, always 
we have behind us the great organizations 
that have sent us, and always we have 

a certain place of leadership accorded us. 
~ In some cases this leadership is restlessly 
exercised and known all over a Province, 
in others it is patiently restrained to make 
way for Japanese leaders to develop, but 
always it is more or less present in our 
work, By all the rules of sound mission- 
ary science each year should see our 
administrative duties lessen, our financial 
relation to our work reduced, and our 
control slipping into Japanese hands, 
But the present tendency of the Boards 
in America and the influence of the 
Interchurch World Movement as a whole 
are in the opposite direction. The state- 
ment of needs upon which the _ inter- 
church asikings were based was largely 
framed by Missionaries, and consequently 
much of the new work will be where 


the foreign missionary is situated. With 
some great boards increasing their 


budgets eightfold we can see how our 
administrative duties are likely to increase 
in the near future. Whether we admit it 
or not we are all in the system,—we are 
sent by the church to plant the church 
here, Weare the servants of an organi- 
zation, helping build a like organization 
here. This is equally true whether ia 
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school or church work. With the enlarged 
programs in the churches at home there 
are many indications that we shall be 
held to a strict account of our steward- 
ship of both time and money. There 
will be more hours in our day, more 
committee meetings and more blanks to 
fill out in the next ten years than in the 
last ; we may as well make up our minds 
to that. A fellow missionary recently 
told me that he had received from home 
a report form to fill out that would have 
required a most minute and intimate in- 
vestigation of social, economic and even 
financial and moral conditions of his pro- 
vince. Soon after he was visited by a police 
officer with the very natural enquiry ‘to 
what use was this information to be put 
in America?” When later a still more 
detailed blank form came the missionary 
promptly destroyed it. This is simply 
an illustration to show how easily our 
official relationship with our home con- 
slituency may take on wider meaning 
than we would realize or wish. 

Third, we are Christians, and as such 
are embassadors from Christ to unsaved 
men and women. This was the motive 
that led us to offer ourselves for. foreign 
service, this is the hope that sustains us 
in times of loneliness, this is the joy that 
lifts up our heads in times of discourage- 
ment. Our mission from Christ, our 
experience of His presence, is the most 
precious to us of all our relationships. 
Why then have we not placed it first ? 

There are in our number conspicuous 
men and women whose lives of Christian 
saintliness irradiate all their surroundings. 
The beauty of love and service is the 
dominant impression they make. But 
with us who make up the rank and file 
of the thousand or so foreign missionaries, 
how is it? Can we hope that our life as 
Christians is so plain and impressive that 
it is this that impels the Japanese who 
observe us, and not our western way or 
our official work. In those fleeting con- 
tacts,—many of them flashed off in a 
single day, in the glances that mirror us 
on the brain of thousands we pass, in 
the whispered comments on us, in the 
thoughts of school boys and young 
women, in the opinions of our neighbors, 
and in the feelings of our fellow-Thristians 
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what does the word missionary stand for ? 
It will not be enough if it merely means 
industry, strict honesty, fair dealing, and 
a willingness to leave home in order to 
teach what we think to be a better way 
than the Japanese know. None of us 
would wish to be thought of in this way, 
and yet in Japanese eyes these essentially’ 
Occidental virtues are the ones that 
naturally stand out, and we are in great 
danger of getting our rating in these 
terms unless there is in our life some- 
thing more impelling. Have you thought 
of the emphasis Jesus put upon the 
virtues that are so Oriental in blend? 
Humility, courtesy, grace, mildness of 
speech and judgment. All of these 
blossom on the Christian vine, even in 
the west but only when it is in full vitality. 

Somehow we must get our thirdly up 
into first. place, if we are to find our 
permanent share in the Christianization of 
Japan. The place we all crave and 
which we must earn for ourselves even 
agaiust the distractions of our foreign 
differences, and the entanglements of our 
official work,—is that of simple Christian 
sainthood. Our lives and not our work 
must be the testimony that draws men. 
‘Could any reasonable man have seen a 
glimpse of Christ’s power as 1 stood be- 
fore the class or walked the village 
street. Preachers in all lands have a way 
of wanting to take the essential conditions 
of the Christian life for granted and go 
on where the ordinary Christian leaves 
off. But they cannot do: that, nor can 
we. If an intense absorption in the day’s 
work to the exclusion of time for prayer 
and communion with Christ means death 
to the layman’s Christian experience what 
else can it: mean to us missionaries? If 
there is any place of privilege for us it is 
certainly not in exemption from tempta- 
tion or from the laws that retard or 
‘promote soul growth. It is rather the 
privilege of going deeper into the 
-mystery of God’s love, and bearing with 
our Saviour a heavier share of His and 
our daily cross in loving kindliness to 
others. We must begin by being ord- 
inary Christians, subject to every law of 
health and growth that we preach to 
others, A few of us are, I know by 
‘delightful . acquaintance, temperamental 
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saints, whose life seems a ready soil for 
the good seed, but for the most of us 
every inch of land has to be struggled 
for before we can hope for the hundred- 
fold harvest. In that strange story of 
Jacob wrestling all night with the angel 
of Jehovah we have a hint of the price 
we have to pay if our life in Christ is to 
emerge above the routine of the day’s 
work with real radiance and attractive- 
ness. And it will have to be done ata 
certain sacrifice of our day’s work. If. 
we had the physique or the passion of 
our Lord we might toil all day and late 
into the night, and then take from our 
sleep hours the time to mend our souls 
in communion with the Father, and even 
of Christ it is recorded that great 
multitudes came together to hear and to 
be healed of their infirmities but he with- 
drew himself in the dese.ts and prayed. 
But as things are we shall have to hush 
the clamant demands of our work if we 
are to spend much time in the silent 
places with God. In our lives as 
embassadors of God we have our 
contacts with the people constantly and 
automatically set up. We cannot avoid 
them if we would. It is quite superfluous 
today to emphasize: farther the need for 
understanding society’s need. In class- 
room, in factory, in train and home, 
everywhere the connections are made. 
There is no danger of our being cut off 
from them,—the danger is that our 
God-contacts_ will be broken from 
neglect. Like an embassador who has 
lost his portfolio and has nothing to 
communicate when he arrives, every one 
of us is in danger of failure, not because 
of lack of adjustment to our hearers, but 
because of the loss of our message. A 
missionary said to me when I first 
arrived, ‘“‘You will find your real test 
about the third year when you get so 
you can express yourself in Japanese. 
Then you will learn whether you have 
anything to say or not.” When on 
furlough I tried to see an old friend of 
former days but with whom I had not 
corresponded for nearly ten years. I 
could not meet him, but finally called 
him on the telephone. I remember the 
anticipation with which I waited for him 
to come to the telephone, I imagined 
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‘all sorts of things that we would talk 
about. But when he had spoken and 


we had exchanged formal greetings we. 


both found that the streams stopped 
flowing. We had an embarrassed wait 
of a few moments over the wire, and 
then said Goodbye. Ten years had put 
our friendship out of repair. There was 
nothing to communicate. This is not 
an imaginary peril in our line as missionar- 
jes. It is our supreme danger, The 
first precious years out here have to be 
carefully watched. Fresh with the 
impulse of devoted service we are told 
to give ourselves utterly to language 
study,—and by this is meant that whole 
process of assimilating Eastern thought 
and. life that occupies us all as long as 
we live in Japan, Among all the tools 
and equipment for effective work nothing 
can compare in value with the ability to 
use the Japanese language. But more 
than one man has wakened barely in 
time to avert the tragedy of having spent 
years in setting up these language con- 
nections only to find that the molten 
metal of his God-enthusiasm has cooled and 
will not run. Important as the Japanese 
language is there is another language 
spoken the world over and well under- 
stood in Japan. It is the language of 
‘Christian love and joy. This speech can 
‘be talked by the new missionary before 
he leaves the pier at Yokohama, and to 
the day he retires from service it will be 
‘understood and read by all. If in the 
tiring days of strain and study any 
language has to be sacrificed let it not be 
this one. One of the most pathetic 
commentaries on a missionary life was 
the answer I got from a Japanese when I 
asked about the language ability of a 
missionary whom I was taking as my 
model, ‘“Tooclever.” He had apparently 
put language above everything else and 
_-had failed. 

And how futile it is for us to spend all 
our time trying to bridge the gap in 
customs, living conditions, thought 
processes, and training and inheritance 
that separate us, and neglect the deepen- 
ing hold on our life source where we 
are all one. Love, peace, joy in the 
Holy Ghost,—these are the fruits of the 
spirit, and these are the essential con- 
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structive forces in both East and West. 
If we are to become specialists it should 
be in the cultivation of these virtues. 


‘With our hearts aflime with this Christ- 


given spirit we shall come to a more 
profound understanding of Japan than all 
the Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
will give us, valuable as they are. Our 
work as mediators even in International 
thinking will have hope of success only 
as we are accredited by our daily lives 
of unselfish Christian grace. 

Then when we reach the later stage 
where our tools are to hand and we are 
deep in the day’s work, here, too, the 
same danger lurks. It is so easy to 
simply do the day’s work with mechanical 
faithfulness. Like the girl sitting at the 
desk in the central telephone exchange, 
answering calls, making connections, and 
supposing that the communications are 
going on, but putting very’ little of real 
transmitting effort into it ourselves. If 
our life duties are such that most of the 
time has to be given to mechanical tasks 
there is something wrong. Not all the 
machinery in all the world, even church 
machinery is powerful enough to move 
Japan. Educating the young and build- 
ing churches will not doit. But the sun- 
light of God’s love beaming in the hearts 
of us men and women will swing Japan to- 
ward righteousness and God just as surely 
as the sun pulls our earth in its circle. 
If this is really true, can we not afford to 
run the risk of sacrificing some of our 
present duties if only we may be sure 
that each day we have the Father’s love 
shining in our hearts and the experience 
of our saviour’s blessed presence renewed 
fresh for that day ?. 

In every automobile there are several 
important parts. There is the engine 
with its driving wheel or shaft. We 


have sometimes concieved our work 
to be like this, but it is not. 
Then there is the carbureter, a 


delicate arrangement whereby gasolene 
is mixed with air and these two elements 
assimilated to the uses of the engine. 
We are often tempted to think this is our 
work, but it is not. Somewhere there is 
always a magneto,—a small part where 
the magnetic electric current is generated. 
Without this all jis dead and impotent, 
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but when this magneto is in operation 
the current goes leaping and sparkling 
throughout the entire machinery; and 
power is the result. That is our place in 
this movement and, of course it need 
not be said, this is not ours alone. 
This’ magnetic life will draw persons 
into the ministry of Christ.” Thé 
one motive that opens a man’s ears to 
God’s call is seeing men he admires 
already in this work. It will instil ideals 
of living and service into our fellow 
workers. The white handkerchief laid 
outside Chinese Gordon’s tent each day as 
he went alone with God made more for 
morale in his army than all the regulation 
in the Book of Army Orders. 

We shall have to be busy with our 
accounts and our committee meetings, our 
surveys and our questionnaries, our 
language examinations and our checking 
of baggage, our Fords and Indians, our 
streopticons and movies, our cameras and 
cornets, and, our reports home. But 
these must not be our main work,—nor 
must they be allowed to be thought so 
by those who watch us, for an example 
of the teligion we teach. 

We do not need to stop these activities, 
but only to control them,—just enough 
to permit ample time every day for full 
wholésome meals of God’s manna,— 
enough for calm periods of exposure to 
Gods light till we have something new 
each day to print on other lives. The 
balance must be adjusted so as to get 
God at the centre before any lifting is 
done any day. 

No man or woman of us is able under 
the terrible pressure of the new world 
life and especially the present Eastern 
world conditions to have a living Gospel 
to offer unless it is coming to him fresh 
every day in Christ, assimilated and 
given to others as an ever new and 
active power, suited to the new condition 
as they unfold day by day. An apostolic 
lfe of love, faith, zeal, power, joy—fed 
at the same eternal source of life lived 
at the feet of our Saviour—this should 
be our one ambition and aim. 

It is God’s secret, this electric current, 
and God’s gift. But it must be generated 
in men, asd we know the laws that 
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govern it and how to make the contacts 
It is His power which may become ours. 
With it each day we may go tingling to 
our work, radiant and magnetic with 
power to draw others to the Christ who 
lives in us. 

For it is Christ and not we who must 
Christianize Japan. All the needs of 
this hungering people can be met by 
Him. How He could put back the 
social and economic balance and set 
society right here if men only knew. 
And how sweetly He could purify and 
exalt the homes of Japan with new loy- 
alties and stronger ties of love if they 
but saw His wondrous face above their 
God-shelves. How majestically He might 
master the hearts of this race. How He 
could establish and stand behind the 
ruler, planting new fidelities among the 
people and building them into more power- 
ful unities as one solid family in the congre- 
gation of nations. How easily and swiftly 
He could lead this nation out of its 
difficulties if they would but see Him 
and follow. Into what a future of world 
service might this King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords the risen Christ lead this 
brilliant Empire, if it could but see Him 
and believe Him real! He will have 
many and unexpected ways of revealing 
Himself we may rest assured. But so 
far as we are concerned, He can be 
made real to others only in so far as we 
ourselves daily realize Him, This means 
practising His presence at the dawn of 
every day, and never attempting to take 
our first choice or act until He has come 
into the audience chamber of our thoughts 
and ascended the Throne for the day. 
We must leave to Him the miracle of 
recreating Himself in our hearts and 
faces,—ours is to make it our chief 
business to have Him in the fore front of 
thought and to live throughout each 
day under conscious control of His lov- 
ing direction. This will make our lives 
not less active and practical in service 
but infinitely more so, and will give usa 
worthy and permanent place in the 
saving of Japan. 


C. W. IcLeHart 
(A paper read before the conference) 
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READ BEFORE THE CONFERENCE BY BENJAMIN CHATPELL 


Arthur Blockey Hutchinson was born 
in London, England, 


After his ordination and two years in 
an English curacy, he was sent to Hong- 
kong by the Church Missionary Society. 
But, at. the end of his first furlough, he 
was appointed to Japan, and took up his 
residence at Nagasaki. Thirty-four years 
ago he moved to Fukuoka, the scene of 
his labours for the next twenty years. 
At the end of that time, on return from 
his fourth furlough, he was again located 
in Nagasaki, and was appointed Arch- 
deacon of the English Church in the 
island of Kiushiu. 

In his earlier missionary life in Japan, 
his itinerating. tours took him over the 
greater part of Kiushiu, and converts 
who think of him as their spiritual father 
are to be found in all parts of the island, 
some of them following him in the 
‘Christian ministry. 

The home call came in Karuizawa last 
August, when within two days of his 78th 
birthday. 

Anthony Walvoord was born in Wis- 
consin. 


Fifteen years ago, he came to Japan, a 
missionary of the Ref. Church in America, 
to teach in Steele Academy, Nagasaki. 

Ten years ago he was appointed 
principal; and held that position at the 
time of his death, 

While the institution, in other respects, 
prospered greatly under his administra- 
tion, his chief’ impress upon teachers, 
students and friends was spiritual. Into 
‘the common tasks of daily life he was 
able to put an unusual amount of spiritual 
content. 

He died Sept. 16th in the forty-second 
year of his age. 

Cut down suddenly, his death was a 
victory of faith, in which his wife and 
children shared in a remarkable way. 


Bessie Poynton was born in Notting- 
ham, England, in 1858. In 1888 she 
was married to the Rev. J. Cooper 
Robinson, and that same year came, with 
her husband from Canada to Nagoya. 


sident of the 


In order to enter the country, outside 
the treaty ports, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Robinson had to get passports for teach- 
ing, and a night school was opened. 
The young wife played the organ for all 
the services, and many listeners came— 
curious, but not always sympathetic. 

After the earthquake of 1891, in which 
10,000 people were killed in Gifu and 
Nagoya, part of their district, the Yorocn, 
an orphanage and old people’s home was 
opened, 

Mrs. Robinson having returned to 
Canada succumbed to pneumonia last 
November. 

During much of her missionary career, 
she illustrated how very valuable service 
can be rendered by one in impaired 
health. As was said at the service in 
Wycliffe College, Toronto: ‘ Quiet and 
unobtrusive, the love of Christ constrained 
her through all her life work.”. Through 
her careful training all her children have 
become missionaries in different lands of 
the Far East. 


Philip Paul Medling was born in 
Tennessee, 


He came to Japan thirteen years ago 
as a missionary of the Baptist Convention, 
and since 1908 lived in Kagoshima. 

At the time of his death, he was pre- 
Mission to which he 
belonged. 

With large prospects of usefulness on 
earth, when but thirty-nine years of age, 


on December 31st, he was called, not 


perhaps to higher service, but to other 
service, in the unending New Year of 
eternity. 

Flenry Scott Jeffrys was born in New 
Jersey. 

He was ordained to the Ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
diocese of Pennsylvania. Thirty-one 
years ago, he came to Japan as a teacher 
in its public schools. He went, first, to 
Maebashi. There he began the Christian 
work which has grown into a large and 
flourishing congregation. 

His determination however to teach 
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his faith in his own home and in spare 
hours, cost him his position. But to day 
among many in Gumma Ken his namie is 
held in reverence, 

Afterwards he taught in Kumamoto ; 
Tsuchiura, near Mito; and Sendai. 

The last fifteen years of his life were 
years of increasing broken health. 

Release came in St. Luke’s hospital, 
on January 15th in the sixty-seventh year 
of his age. 


Charles Henry Day Fisher was born 
in Illinois. 


He was appointed by the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society to 
India, but had no sooner reached that field 
than a cable transferred him to Japan, 

He was areal pioneer; in Iwate, in 
Ibaraki, in Tochigi, in Tokyo, the care 
of the churches was ever upon him. 

He was granted the strong desire of 
his heart—to work for Japan to the end 
of life, and be spared the infirmities of 
old age. 

After thirty-seven years of service, he 
passed away in Yokohama, February 
the second, in the seventy second year 
of his age. 

One missionary wrote: He reminded 
me of Barnabas; ‘‘a good man, full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost”. 


James Hlorace Pettee was born in Man- 
chester, N. H. 


He arrived in Japan forty-two years 
ago; was located at Okayama for thirty- 
seven years ; and in Tokyo for two years, 

Besides the usual work of a missionary, 
he poured his rich life especially into two 
institutions : 

The Okayama Orphan Asylum, (which 
was said to rest on Ishii’s faith and 
‘Pettee’s works); andthe Japanese Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavour, 
he having been a classmate at Andover 
of Dr. Clark, the Founder. 

An address delivered by Dr. Pettee in 
Montreal was a large factor in leading a 
young student who listened to it to 
choose Japan as his field of life-service. 
‘The young man’s name was Hilton 
Pedley. 

While in the office of the American 
Board in Boston, joyfully making arrange- 
ments for his return, on Feb, 18th, in his 
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sixty-ninth year, “he was not for God 
took him.” 


William Murtin was born in Killenchy, 
Ireland. His ministry in the Presby- 
terian Church included charges in the 
North of Ireland, the South of France, 
the North of London. and California ; 
and the chair of ‘ Apologetics and 
Missions” in the Theological Seminary, 
San Anselmo, California. 

In October, 1914, he was inducted 
into the pastorate of the Yokohama 
Union Church, the call having been 
extended through a committee in New 
York, 

He came for three years, but his 
ministry was so successful that the engage- 
ment was renewed indefinitely. 

He was not only a good preacher ; he 
was also a pastor in a very real sense. 
He carried with him a spirit of cheeriness 
and optimism—one of his great assets. 
To the Sunday School whose session he 
attended every Sunday, his death was a 
very great loss, 

He passed away at Shanghai, of heart 
failure, Feb. 26th, in the sixty-sixth yea 
of his age. 


Miss Mary Amanda Vornholt, a very 
promising member of the Reformed 
Church in the United States was born in 
1892. 

Arriving in Japan two years ago, she 
spent one year in the Japanese Language 
School, and began her work, as a mis- 
sionary teacher in the Miyagi Girls 
School, Sendai, last September. 

After a severe illness from malignant 
diphtheria, she passed away on the 
second of March. 

Though her term of service was very 
brief, yet her modesty, cheerfulness, 
common sense, and industry won the 
good opinion of all who knew her; and 
her mission has sustained a distinct loss 
spiritually. 

“Whereas it was in thine heart to 
build an house unto my name, thou 
didst well that it was in thine heart.” 

Margaret Cobb was born in Texas. 

She was, for two years, a missionary 
to the Indians of Oklahoma, Fourteen 
years ago, she was married to John | 
Handsford Rowe, and in the same year 
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both came to Japan, as missionaries under 
the Southern Biptist Convention. 

The greater part of Mrs. Rowe’s life 
in this country was lived in Nagasaki, 
but for the last two years before second 
furlough, she lived in Fukuoka. 

She returned to America last year, and 
entered into rest at Glendale, California 
April the fifth, in the thirty-seventh. year 
of her age. 


Jane Herring Loomis, 
Roxbury, Mass, 


Her father was a Secretary of the 
A. B, C. F. M.; and a brother, the late 
Dr. Db. C. Greene, of precious memory, 
was the first missionary of the American 
Board to this country. 

_ She came with her husband to Japan 

forty-eight years ago, under the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions ; but 
from 1881 until his retirement Dr. 
Loomis was Agent of the American 
Bible Society. 

Mrs, Loomis took a deep interest in 
everything that had for its aim the 
spiritual betterment of both the Japanese 
and foreign community in which she 
lived. 

She was a delightful hostess, whose 
hospitality was appreciated by both 
neighbors and transient guests. She was 
-a charter member of the Yokohama 
Union Church. 

Her call came on April the 28th, in 
her seventy-fifth year, at the close of an 
especially happy day of quiet ministry to 
others’ enjoyment, 

Edward Knapp McCord was for 
twenty-two years a missionary of the 
American Christian Convention, 


He returned to the United States on 
furlough in 1917; remained to aid in the 
forward movement of his denomination ; 
and later was made acting Foreign Mis- 
sions Secretary. Doubtless as the result 
of overwork, he died of apoplexy in the 
Board's rooms, Dayton, Ohio, May 
third in the fiftieth year of his age. 

He was a man of sterling character ; 
of a deep and affectionate good-will for 
all men; of unfailing good: humor and 
optimism, which made him the charming 
companion and beloved friend. 

As preacher, editor, executive, mis- 


was born at 
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sionary statesman; everywhere his activi- 
ties were controlled by the same attentive, 
loving, devotion to his Master, so that 
living was a sacrament and love and 
service his daily bread. 


Charles Stewart Davison was born in 
Nagasaki. 

Seventeen years ago, he came to 
Japan as a missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

His proficiency in the use of the 
language and his sympathetic understand- 
ing of tle people made him peculiarly 
efficient, Whether as District Superin- 
tendent, professor at Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo; or Dean at Chinzei Gakuin, 
Nagasaki, his work was always beauti- 
fied by the love of all associated with 
him. 

For seven years, he was a valued 
member of the Revision Committee of 
the Japanese New Testament. 

While on furlough, influenza was fol- 
lowed by tuberculosis, and, after a brave 
and cheerful struggle for health, he was 
called to other service, May roth, at the 
early age of forty-three.. 

He has left behind him a_ host a 
friends, both Japanese and foreign, - to 
whom the name of Charles Davison — 
ever be a winsome sound, 


Charles Kendall Harrington was born 
in Nova Scotia, Canada. He came to 
Japan thirty-four years ago. 

He declined an offer that would have 
established him in the front line of Ameri- - 
can scholars of Semitics and devoted 
himself to the teaching of Semitics in 
the Japan Baptist Theological Seminary 
throughout his entire service in Japan. 

He devoted most of his vacitions to 
evangelistic work in the towns and 
villages of Shinshu. Many thank God 
for sending them this Christian apostle. 

He, as was Brother Davison, was one 
of the four missionaries selected to be 
associated with Japanese scholars in the 
revision of the Japanese New Testament, 

During his long illness in the home- 
land, he wrote the missionary classic ; 
“ Captain Bickel of the Inland Sea”’, 

He passed away at Albany, New York. 
May the 13th, when sixty-two years of 
age, 
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He was of an unusually retiring dis- 
position, but he was a rare soul; staunch 
sincere, strong and kindly. His friend- 
ship was one of life’s choicest possessions, 


I have kept this to the last, though out 
of chronological order. 


James Hamilten Ballagh was born in 
IHiobart, New York. 


He, with Mrs, Ballagh, came to Japan 
as missionaries of the Reformed Church 
in America, fifty-nine years ago. 

Fifty-seven years ago, he baptized the 
first Protestant Japanese believer. 

Forty-nine years ago, he was instru- 
mental in organizing the first Protestant 
Church in Japan, 

Chiefly through his efforts money was 
secured to build the Kaigan Church in 
Yokohama, dedicated forty-five years 
ago. 

His parish comprised Yokohama and 
vicinity, Boshi, the Idzu province, the 
Hakone region, and Shinshu, and ex- 
tended as far as to Nagoya. 

Very beautiful was his love for and 
reveience for God’s Word and Day, and 
House. 

For a quarter of a century apart from 
his other Bible reading and study he read 
the Bible through consecutively once 
every year. 

After an English Sunday morning 
service in the Kaigan Church, I have 
followed him through the city thorofare 
and up the Bluff, when no one would 
think of speaking to him or even walking 
by his side, as with hands clasped behind 
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his back, alone with God, as was his 
custom, he meditated upon the truths 
which he had heard. 

His soul was ever filled with awe, holy 
awe,—a heritage from his Calvinistic 
forefathers, (which some fear has been 
slipping out of the Christian life of to-day, 
to its immeasurable loss.) 

He prayed for every missionary in 
Japan by name; and for every missionary 
in Korea and China and India, whom he 
had met. 

He fell on sleep ia Richmond Va., 
Jan. 29th in his eighty-eighth year. 


One of his own mission has written : 

Often have I seen him come into a 
Conference of missionaries of various 
denominations, and have seen him escort- 
ed to the platform, while all present 
remained standing, until he had taken his 
seat. 

We did it from the hea:t. He had 
come to Japan before most of us were 
born. He was the last of the pioneers 
who had risked their lives to lay the 
foundations upon which we were build- 


ing. 


I think I am but interpreting your 
wish when J ask that, as an act of venera- 
tion for the name of James H Ballagh, 
we all rise, 


Thereupon the Conference and the 
others present rose and Dr, J, C. C. 
Newton led in prayer. © 
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GCDITORIALS 


Welcome to the Delegates of the World’s 
Sunday School Convention 


The Missionary Body in Japan unites , 


in extending a warm welcome to the dele- 
gates from the Home Lands to the 
World’s Sunday School Convention. We 
welcome you because we ourselves have 
one supreme purpose in being in Japan 
and we believe that your presence is a 
sign of your sympathy with that purpose ; 
also, because we are always on the look 
out for every possible kind of help in 
the attainment of our purpose and 
we believe that you can add something 
to our vision, our courage, and our 
achievements. 


* 
* * 


We put a high value on your possibi- 
lities as a spiritual force and welcome you 
most cordially on that account. Before 
we finally part we shall doubtless have to 
add other reasons for being glad and 
thankful that you have visited Japan. We 
believe that you will have enlarged our 
hearts in many ways, but we would like 
you to clearly understand that this our 
first welcome arises from our hope and 
longing that you may be able to impart 
to Japan some spiritual gift. 


* 
K * 


It will make it easier for you to give 
and for us all to receive if you know 
something of the persons whom you are 
about to meet. A paragraph that ap- 
peared in the ‘Spectator’ some years ago 
drew attention to the fact that one of the 
monkeys that lived in the Zoological 
Gardens in London had managed to 
escape from its cage and had built an 
arbour in a tree in the grounds and lived 
happily enough for a time in unwonted 
freedom. The Directors of the Gardens 
were said to have learned much more 
from a few days’ study of the animal’s 
habits in its native element than from 
many years of observation of it in a cage. 
It quite probably upset some of their 
learned observations, and deductions from 


the habits of the respectable monkey they 
had known only trom between bars, 


* 
* * 


Your experiences of missionaries in the 
past has most probably been confined to 
meeting them in the sacred precincts of 
your home churches, or the solemn as- 
sembly known as a missionary meeting. 
You have listened to our tale, sung about 
icy mountains and coral strands, given 
your mite to the collection and been glad 
that the annual upset of your normal 
Sunday routine has once more passed by. 
Everything has been formal and respect- 
able. You have had so to speak a good 
view of us from behind distant bars. 
Now for the first time you are to view us 
in our natural state and without doubt we 
shall cause you some alarm, raise some 
doubts about your previous convictions, 
and possibly amuse you. 


* 
* * 


There is one thing that we think will 
assist you in forming your judgments and 
appraising our worth as you view us in 
our native element. It is just this. We 
are people of one idea. We are all ab- 
solutely obsessed by an ideal. It is ex- 
pressed in various ways but its expression 
is an accident. We believe that Christ 
seeks Japan and Japan needs Christ. It 
is not that we are uninterested in Labour 
movements, the high cost of silk stock- 
ings, modern literature, critical move- 
ments, or the latest fashions in hats, ties 
and frocks. There is no phase or folly 
of modern life in which some one of us is 
not interested. But our homes, our 
habits and our hobbies are all subordi- 
nated to our ruling passion. And whether 
these accidents of our lives amuse you or 
dismay you or gain your approval we 
would like you to know that for none of 
them do we live and much less would we 
die for any of them. 


* 
* * 


There are two points that we feel should 
be mentioned briefly. Some knowledge 
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of them will help you to feel the atmos- 
phere in which you will be moving during 
your stay in the Far East. One is the 
attitude of the Japanese towards you. 
They are all expecting something from 
you. They have joined in providing 
means for your entertainment and some of 
them have opened their homes to you. 
This last is an extraordinary token of 
friendliness from them to you. 
* be * 

There will probably be some attempt 
made (and it will be but natural) to gain 
your sympathy for certain views of Home 
Politics, Foreign Policies, and especially 
for the official view of the Korean and 
Californian questions. A real judicial 
weighing of the evidence on both sides 
and a dispassionate view of Japan’s influ- 
ence and aims and programmes can do 
nothing but good. Only it is not always 
easy to get both points of view. Here 
you should be on the lookout. ‘“ Truth” 
it is said ‘‘never blushes, never apologises, 
never asks leave to be.”’ And scarcely 
anywhere is there more need of a know- 
ledge of facts than in connection with the 
situation in the Far East. May we ex- 
press a hope that you will make this trip 
an occasion for getting hold of the evi- 
dence in the case so that when you return 
you may give the world some of what it 
is desperately hungry for, and at present, 
so seldom gets viz.—Truth. 

eld dy 

Another and more delicate matter is 
the attitude to the Convention of some 
missionaries and many friends of missions 
in the non-missionary community. Some 
think your visit is ill-timed ; some consider 
you are here merely ona joy-ride; some 
believe that in view of the world situation 
the money spent on the Convention could 
be more usefully employed. There is 
only one way to meet such criticisms and 
that is to prove by the results of your 
visits that they are mistaken. We have 
already hinted at a way in which the 
Convention can absolutely justify. itself 
and all its activities. It may be an enor- 
mous success, though some fear it may 
be a miserable failure. 
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We have faith that all the prayers of- 
fered for the Convention will be heard ; 
that the spirit of your coming will be 
justified ; and that the hopes we entertain 
will be fulfilled. So once more we make 
bold in the passionate language of a warm- 
hearted people, to bid you a hundred 
thousand welcomes in the name of Christ. | 


The Council of Federated Missions 

Another View 

It would seem from various expressions 
of opinions and the Editorial Notes of 
this magazine last month that the annual 
meeting of the Council of Federated Mis- 
sions was considered in many quarters to 
be a success. It may seem an astonish- 
ing volte face then to suggest in these 
pages that it was not a great success by 
any means and even to criticise it as a 
good deal of a failure. But our policy is 
to be one of frank discussion carried on 
with all Christian charity. And to speak 
quite frankly it seemed to some of us that 
the Conference was distinctly a failure. 


* 
* * 


What do we mean by that? Simply 
that through the medium of what was 
said and done during the Sessions no deep 
emotions were stirred; few, if any, new 
ideas communicated; and no clear vision 
presented to us. To put the matter more 
concretely, what differences would it have 
made to our lives and work if the annual 
meeting had not been held? What should 
we have lost if it had not been called? 
We would answer none and nothing. 

eS emiiee 

We certainly increased our stock of 
good stories. One at least may well 
become a classic among us. We passed 
a number of resolutions embodying pious 
hopes for the future, In a strictly legal 
sense it may be said that we carried out 
the duties that were laid upon us when we 
were elected members by our Missions, 
But we touched no heights, and what is 
more grievous, we fathomed no depths. 

? aa 

This was not because we suffered from 
lack of brains. The personnel of the 
Conference was as briliant as any that 
ever constituted a Conference since the 
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first was held. There was no lack of 
ability shown in various fields. Nor was 
it because of a lack of subjects. We 
touched upon a good wide range of varied 
material. But, in general, the things said, 
and the tones in which they were said, 
and the attitude of mind revealed by the 
sayings reminded us again and again of 
what we had thought of as a dead and’ 


buried past. 
a” 


There has been a war. An age has 
passed. A dispensation, a mode of living 
has been tried out by mankind. We have 
entered into a period of grey depression 
in the world’s history. Men everywhere 
are looking for a coming golden age. 
Like a biting irony the great war should 
have torn away the foundations of our 
intellectual conceits, and stripped us of 
our complacent sufficiency. By all the 
laws and Gospels we ought to be pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with ourselves, our 
knowledge, and our surroundings, and 
stretching out eagerly towards the future, 
setting new measures to men, and think- 
ing greater thoughts of God. 


* 
* * 


It seemed to some of us that the domi- 
nant note of the Conference was one of 
complacency and self-sufficiency. There 
was another note sounded in at least two 
papers that were read to us. But taking 
the Conference as a whole we only touch- 
ed the surface of things and there were 
few signs of deep Divine discontent rag- 
ing in our minds and souls such as the 
Hell from which we have just been saved 
should have raised in us, and such as we 
must certainly pass through if we are to 
be of any use whatever in the future that 
is even now opening out before us. 

oT 

In the war men touched heights and 
descended to depths that we had thought 
forever impossible for our race. Unless 
we are familiar with the paths trodden 
by the souls of men we cannot help them. 
What life that has been through that 
Inferno cares one particle about our past. 
That’s a dead thought to them, a veri- 
table ‘No Man’s Land.’ As we must 
set new measures to men so must we set 
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new measures to God. The Conference 
of the Federated Missions seems to be 
the place were our new minds and souls 
should express themseles. The Mission- 
ary body is on trial. The Conference is 
being tested. Is there a future for us in 
Japan? It depends upon ourselves. 


S.H. 


The Inter-Chureh World Movement 

The Inter-church World Movement has 
not failed. It has not won all of its ob- 
jectives but it has won some of them. 
Among its successes the following should 
be noted :— 

(1) ‘The campaign of advertising was 
cleverly and adequately carried out, In 
every village and every city ward, in 
street cars, store windows and public 
offices the appeal of the Church was 
artistically, modestly and strikingly pre- 
sented to millions of people by posters, 
newspaper advertisement and able maga- 
zine articles. No one can measure the 
value in awakened consciences of this 
propaganda, 

(2) The extensive surveys of the 
Movement were of immense value in 
bringing before the Church the educa- 
tional, religious, political and social needs 
of the nation and the world, Hasty 
though some of these may have been and 
inadequate their scope, it is the testimony 
of church leaders that the information 
thus collated will be of untold value to 
those who are attempting to work out the 
problems of reconstruction at home and 
abroad. 

(3) The Movement has aroused the 
churches at home as nothing else has ever 
done to bring to them the consciousness 
of world need and Christian responsibility. 
It is absurd to accuse the Christian church 
of lethargy and lack of vision in the face 
of world chaos and then criticise its at- 
tempt to meet that world need through 
this Movement. The fact is that the 
Inter-Church World Movement was es- 
sentially a marvellous up-rising of the 
modern Church in response to the cry of 
this stricken world. Millions of dollars? 
yes, because we were told that hundreds 
of millions of fellow mortals were in dire 
material distress! Great organization? 
yes, because we were taught by the les- 
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sons of the war that this was necessary 
to collect such millions! Emphasis on 
material things? perhaps, but also pious 
dependance on spiritual forces which 
were engendered in thousands of churches 
through prayer, self-sacrifice and hard 
work! Some of the criticisms of the 
plan of organization came from Bohemian, 
colored and Indian churches who re- 
sented the smallness of their apportion- 
ments and who in many cases joyously 
and voluntarily doubled and trebled their 
gifts. 

(4) The effort showed the value of a 
united front of Protestant churches in the 
face of unprecedented forces of evil and 
of conspiracy against the dominance in 
America of traditional idealism in govern- 
ment and democracy in education. What- 
ever may become of the Inter-church 
World Movement as such, the lessons of 
its effort will be of priceless value to its 
successor. 

(5) The Movement was of value in 
disclosing the weaknesses of its own or- 
ganization and policies. Of course there 
were weaknesses and costly mistakes but 
these were no more materialistic than 
spiritual. Three weeks before the great 
drive began the writer asked one of the 
_ best known efficiency experts in the 
church in America what he thought were 
the chances of success of the Movement. 
This expert replied that it would be only 
a partial success for. the following reasons, 
—not enough time allowed for prepara- 
tion, not sufficient appreciation on the 
part of the leaders of the Movement of 
the changed psychology of the American 
public since the Y.M.C,.A. and Red Cross 
drives, too high overhead expenses which 
however justifiable in results would pre- 
judice the public against it, too high a 
figure in view of the public mind towards 
drives, too much confidence in the gifts 
of non-churchmen, and, lack of harmony 
and unselfishness with respect to personal 
leadership on the part of the co-operating 
denominations themselves. The progress 
of the drive clearly brought out all of 
these defects. 

(6) But the fact remains that the 
Movement did help in accomplishing a 
miracle in raising nearly two hundred 
million dollars for the work of the King- 
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dom of God. If we were to forget the 
inflated standards created by the financial 
experiences of the war and the larger 
sum budgeted by the Movement, we 
would more thankfully appraise the value 
to the churches of this truly gigantic gift 
of self-sacrificing Christians. If we mea- 
sure its significance by our own disap- 
pointment at the prospect of losing a 
part of the appropriations which we had 
hoped for in connection with our own 
service in Japan, we may all the more 


“appreciate what nearly two hundred 


million dollars, not to mention as much 
again raised by other Christian bodies 
not co-operating in this Movement, will 
mean for the extension of the Kingdom 
of God through schools, institutions and 
the spread of the gospel made possible by 
these gifts. 

Anyway the churches are not dead. 
We would rather make mistakes than 
make nothing; anything is better than 
a luke-warm church! We shall learn by 
our mistakes and thank God for what the 
Inter-church World Movement has ac- 


tually accomplished. 
GSP; 


This Number 

The Editor is embarrassed by the 
wealth of material that comes to his hand, 
solicited and unsolicited. It has been 
necessary to hold over a large budget of 
good things until future numbers of the 
Evangelist, The reports of conferences 
held during the summer would of them- 
selves provide a wholesome issue, and 
most of them will in time appear. 

We think that every page will bear 
careful reading, but desire to make one 
or two additional editorial notations, The 
article on the Myojo, Morning Star, the 
monthly paper which goes, to the number 
of 70,000 copies, into the government 
schools of Japan, challenges our thought. 
The enterprise belongs to usall, Itisa 
well-edited paper. There is forceful 
evangelism init. Every effort should be 
made to back up this silent missionary in 
its effective work. The social problem is 
ever with us, and we feel that Dr. Myers 
has made a clear contribution to the 
question in the current issue. The W.C. 
T.U. has recently prepared a booklet on 
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“‘ The Geisha” to give real information 
to the Congressional visitors of last 
month, and our present Convention guests 
as well. It is our business to know social 
conditions if we are to truly enter the life 
of the people of our adopted land, and if 
we are to help Christianize society 
through the power of our teaching and 
example. 

If one wishes to be jolted out of the 
rut of missionary complacency he should 
carefully read Mr. Saunders’ brief paper 


A 


SUPP 
NA 
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on Ambassadors, which we give to a 
larger audience at the request of the 
Myogi Conference Committee. 


Next Month 

The November number will be devoted 
largely to the Sunday School Convention 
—the cream of it, well illustrated. It will 
be a magazine worth having and keeping. 

Are you a subscriber? Or do you 
merely intend to be? Send a card to-day 
to the Kyo Bun Kwan, 
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GREETING TO THE WORKERS IN JAPAN 


BY 


Frank L. Brown, LL. D., Secretary of the World’s Sunday 
School Association 


The readers of the ‘‘ Evangelist ’’ will 
doubtless be interested to know some of 
the plans, program, and purpose of the 
World’s Convention at Tokyo which is 
to be held from October 4 to 15. 

The Convention originated, you know, 
in the joint invitation of Missionary, and 
Japanese Church, and Sunday School 
bodies of Japan extended at the Zurich 
Convention in 1913, and then unanimous- 
ly accepted. Despite the many difficul- 
ties that have intervened since then,—the 
highly increased costs of travel, the 
objections to the Convention being held 
in Tokyo which have been urged from 
various quarters, the plans have gone 
steadily forward with the full support of 
the Mission Boards and other agencies in 
America, Christian statesmen in America 
and in other lands have felt that the Con- 
vention offered the finest opportunity for 
uniting representatives of the nations, not 
only to promote Christian Unity and 
Fellowship, but to unite all forces for the 
plan of world winning, and training a 
generation in Christian character, and to 
right relations to meet the need of the 
New Day. Because of the need of just 
such a gathering at this critical time, 
high hopes have been entertained that the 
Convention shall become a large factor in 
the progress of the Kingdom. 

At the heart of the planning of the 
program has been a strong evangelistic, 
as well as a strong educational, purpose. 
We shall bring over one hundred and 
thirty specialists to present the daily Con- 
vention themes, and to help through the 
discussion of Sunday School methods in 
the afternoon Conferences. The best ex- 
ponent of music, religious art and: page- 
antry in America, Professor H. Angustine 
Smith of Boston University, will direct 
this section of the program. The prog- 
ress of the Sunday School work of the 
world since the Zurich convention will be 
tepresented at the Y. M. C. A., as well 
as in the Convention hall, through ex- 


hibit, stereopticon, and motion pictures. 
While it has been found necessary to 
limit the delegations from Japan, full op- 
portunity will be given to all visitors to 
attend the overflow Convention sessions 
at the Y. M. C. A. and other buildings, 
and to enjoy the Sunday School Insti- 
tute’s great concert at the Convention 
Hall Buildings, which will include some 
of the best chorus work of the Conven- 
tlon. (Convention delegate’s and visitors’ 
tickets for Missionaries can be secured 
through Mr. Horace E. Coleman, 10 
Hinoki-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo.) 

We have sought to protect the work 
of the Missionaries by having each dele- 
gate credentialled, first by the pastor of 
the church of which the delegate is a 
member, and then by the state or pro- 
vincial Sunday School Secretary. While 
this does not by any means assure that 
every delegate will be 100 per cent in his 
or her conduct or influence in Japan, it is 
our best effort to safeguard the general 
influence of the delegates, so that their 
impact upon Japan should be helpful as 
a whole. Many of thc delegates will 
represent Mission and Sunday School 
Board interests in America; some are 
editors, many are business men who are 
also Sunday School workers. The 
understanding in America with the 
Tourist Agents was clear that the dele- 
gates are to be shown Mission work,— 
typical Mission work in the various 
cities, and are to be left free after say 
4 o'clock in the afternoons to look up 
their particular denominational work. 
The booklets furnished by the Mis- 
sions to the delegates should furnish 
a basis of fine information, and I find that 
many of the delegates are very eager for 
such information ‘to be strengthened by 
observation in order that they may intel- 
ligently convey their impressions through 
publicity and address upon their return, 
I believe that beyond the benefit of the 
Convention itself, this contact with Mis- 
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sionaries and their work will prove most 
helpful. 

Where it has not been found possible 
to carry groups to certain Missionary 
centers because of Hotel limitations, ar- 
rangements have been made so that in- 
dividuals and groups can leave their 
tours to see special work in which they 
are interested at various centers, and 
groups of speakers have been formed to 
cover with special messages practically 
all of Japan. 

My closing word is to express my 
own personal joy in renewing in Japan 
the fellowship with Missionary friends 
which has been so precious a memory 
after my three previous visits to Japan. I 
wish also to say to all Missionary friends 
that the desire in the minds of Mr. Wana- 
maker, Mr. Kinnear, and other leaders in 
the World’s Association has been to make 
of the Convention a great evangelistic 
force. Mr, Wanamaker is more anxious 
concerning this than anything else, and 
the plans have been developed, so that 
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the Tokyo message and evangelistic spirit 
shall be conveyed through an around-the- 
world deputation to the great centers in 
Korea, China, the Philippines, Malaysia, 
India, Egypt, and Palestine. Some forty 
delegates, including Miss Margaret Slat- 
tery, Mr. and Mrs. Landes, Doctor Bied- 
erwolf, Mrs. J. W. Barnes, and others, 
will be members of that party, and ar- 
rangements have been made in some 
thirty centers for special one-and two-day 
gatherings as the parties shall arrive. 
The first halfhour of every day in the 
Convention Hall will be a World Fellow- 
ship Testimony and Prayer Service, led 
by Doctor Biederwolf. The spiritual 
messages of the Convention, by Bishop 
Welch from 11:30 to 12 o'clock each 
morning, should carry forward the 
spiritual interest of the Convention. Of 
course there will be much in pageant, 
chorus, and stereoption work which will 
appeal to the eye and the ear; but it is_ 
through these God-given channels that 
the heart can be reached and moved. 


THE WORLD’S SUNDAY 


SCHOOL CONVENTION 


BY 


H. E. Coleman, Sunday School Specialist for Japan 


What use will the World’s Sunday 
School Convention be to Japan? That 
question has been asked and the answer 
depencs upon our preparation for it. 

What the Convention will do. 

In the first place the convention will 
break down prejudice against Sunday 
School work in the minds of the general 
public in all parts of Japan. Already 
the daily newspapers in different parts 
of the country are giving considerable 
attention to it, and the fact of the recent 
gift of the Emperor towards the conven- 
tion fund has made a very favorable im- 
pression. No longer can school teachers 
or others say that Japanese children can 
not be loyal and go to the Sunday 
School. This alone will have a far-reach- 
ing effect on our Sunday School work. 


The Convention will also turn the 
thoughts of Japanese Christian leaders 
and pastors to the importance of work 
for children and youth. The two daily 
topics in the Convention program, ‘The 
Rights of the Child’’ and “ The Sunday 
School and Education’’ will especially 
be made use of among Christian workers 
and educators in general. 

The Convention will also stimulate 
young people all over Japan to devote 
their lives to church work and Sunday 
School work for children, Those who are 
planning the many sided program have 
this definitely in mind and it is hoped 
that the lecture meetings conducted by 
the deputations as they visit various parts 
of Japan will contribute to this same end, 

What we Missionaries may do. 


How to make Use of the 


First we can cooperate with the local 
committees in entertaining and planning 
for the visits of the delegates as they go 
about Japan. We have learned through 
Dr. Brown that there are a great many 
specialists among them and that they are 
anxious to be used wherever they go. 
Most of the delegates have not come to 
Japan simply for sightseeing but they are 
anxious to see the mission and other 
Christian work and to help promote the 
Sunday School cause in Japan. Our 
Junkaiiin has been working very hard to 
develop plans to make use of the special- 
ists in the Cook Tour parties in the vari- 
cus places that they visit. There will be 
a number of independent delegates whom 
we may use for all kinds of meetings both 
before and after the convention. 

Second we should do all we can to 
send Japanese workers as delegates or 
visitors to the convention.. There will 
be a general course at the city Y. 
M. C. A. afternoons and evenings, and 
scientific institutes every afternoon, and 
the exhibit will be open all day long, and 
these will all be free, so that although 
one may not get into the convention 
sessions every day, there will be enough 
to fill one’s time with profit. 

Third, we may make use of the local 
press and get as much of the reports of 
the convention and addresses as possible 
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to put into the hands of our workers who 
cannot go. Our convention press com- 
mittee will make special efforts to distri- 
bute publicity all over the country. 

Next, we may co-operate in plans for 
district conventions and institutes follow- 
ing the World’s Convention. We should 
take advantage of the high tide of popu- 
larity of the Sunday School work for 
giving definite training to as many of our 
workers as possible. 

Next, we can follow up the convention 
with a liberal use of Sunday School lite- 
rature, putting it into the hands of our 
workers. There will be a complete ex- 
hibit of the Sunday School literature 
published in Japan in the convention 
exhibit, so that missionaries and Japanese 
can find out just what is available and 
best. 

Our World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion officers are working on a plan fora 
large development of our work following 
the convention and will submit a minimum 
and special budget to the convention 
delegates for carrying out this proposed 
development. Details of this will be an- 
nounced later. In the meantime all 


Christian workers in Japan can cooperate 
in prayer that the best possible use of the 
convention may be made for the promo- 
tion of the Sunday School work in the 
empire. 


WIE 
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FOLLOW-UP WORK OF THE WORLD’S 
CONVENTION 
BY 
P. A. Davey 


Our topic may be viewed from the 
standpoint first, of work the Convention 
itself suggests and inspires, and second, 
of work now in process, with the added 
stimulus the Convention will give. 

There will be a gveat Convention mes- 
sage to be disseminated both by means of 
the printed page and through the person- 
al testimony of the hundreds of delegates 
who attend. A glance at the program 
shows that the message both in essence 
and in manner of presentation is a dis- 
tinctly evangelistic one centering around 
“Jesus Christ the Worlds Redeemer.” 
That message should be heard by hund- 
reds of thousands of people who do not 
enter the Convention halls. Echo meet- 
ings are suggested. 

In a recent Conference, Bishop Uzaki, 
representing the Japanese Federation 
of Churches, spoke of the new and 
aggressive policy recently adopted by 
the Federation. One of the main points 
in this new policy is extensive evangelistic 
work, Aggressive evangelization is the 
“need of the present time.” Taking 
advantage of the favourable opportunity 
the Convention affords is it too much to 
hope that the Conference of Federated 
Christian Missions in Japan will take the 
necessary steps to initiate and foster, as 
far as possible, a new nationwide evange- 
listic movement to give to the people of 
the Japanese Empire a knowlege of 
“‘ Jesus Christ the World’s Redeemer.” 

In regard to the “work now in 
process’’ the following suggestions are 
offered ; f 


(1) Press Forward to the Four 
Fold Goal set in the National Coven- 
tion, Tokyo, Ig10, to be reached by 
the time of the Wosrld’s Convention. 


The first point in this goal is a twenty 
five per cent increase im the average at- 
tendance of all Sunday Schools. This 
can be easily attained. The child life of 
Japan is wide open to the Gospel. A 


wonderful opportunity is not being ade- 
quately grasped. Compare our less than 
3,000 Christian Sunday Schools and their 
200,000 scholars with, for instance, the 
25,000 government primary schools, and 
other schools with their millions of child- 
ren, Zo whom no religious education what- 
ever ts imparted from year to year. 
Recently, having had their interest arous- 
ed in the religious education of the young 
by the preparatory meetings held in 
Kyoto in connection with the coming 
Convention, a number of Buddhist, Shin- 
toist, and Christian educators approached 
a group of primary school teachers with 
this kind of an argument :—‘“The govern- 
ment schools cannot give religious educa- 
tion. It ought to be given, Therefore 
it must be given in Buddhist, Shintoist, 
and Christian Sunday Schools and the 
children should be encouraged to attend 
such schools,” Will the Christian forces 
respond to this challenge ? 

The second point in the goal is, “ a// 
Sunday Schools to organize one hundred 
Teacher Training Departments.” This 
will spell efficiency and is essential to 
enduring work in character building by 
the teacher. 

The third point is, ‘‘ All District As- 
sociations to strive to bring one thousand 
Sunday Schools up to the Standard for 
the Church School.’ A standard has 
since been prepared for the Preaching 
Place Sunday School. These Standards 
call for constant improvement in every 
direction. 

A fourth point in this Four Fold Goal 


_is, “ All Sunday Schools to strive to bring 


up the number of Branch Associations to 
roo.” There are now eighty two. These 
associations not only furnish opportunity 
for mutual counsel, encouragement, and 
service, but are an added means through 
which the workers may express the 
Christian spirit with which they are 
endowed. 


Whether this goal will be rcached by 


Follow Up Work 


the time of the World’s Convention, or 
not, it is impossible to say. That it 
ought to be reached—and surpassed—is 
clear. If it is not reached in time, then 
it ought to be reached later, for it is 
better late than never. A spiritual slump 
is undesirable. The Convention must be 
more than a ‘‘ Nine Days’ Wonder.” 


2. ‘ Attempt Great Things for God. 
Expect Creat Things from God.” 


The work of the Christian Sunday 
School as a national enterprise is yet in 
its beginning stage. The total budget of 
the National Sunday School Association 
for the current year is only 4,500.00. 
“What are these among so many ”’ ?— 
The proposed program for the wider 
development of Sunday School work in 
Japan, prepared originally for the Inter- 
Church World Movement, calls for an 
annual expenditure for five years of 
*¥£83,000.00. This is more commensurate 
with the need. There is time to mention 
only one item on this program :— 

Central Office Building for secretaries, 
lecture room, class rooms, exhibit rooms, 
sales department, school equipment— 
3£150,000,00. This building could also 
be used as a special school and laboratory 
for training specialists in Tokyo under 
the supervision of the Central Office. 

Several of our Japanese Christian 
leaders on being asked what, in their 
judgement, was the most important thing 
to be done as follow up work, replied 
that this great enterprise should be 
placed on a firm foundation financially 
and otherwise. ‘We need a Central 
Headquarters.” It is proposed to erect 
a memorial Hall in memory of the late 
H. J. Heinz, a patron of the Association 
from its beginning and for many years 
the friend of Sunday School work in 
Japan. The money for the land is to be 
raised in this country. It is hoped that 
interested Christian friends elsewhere will 
put up the building. The Kyoto Conven- 
tion voted to raise 3£100,000.00 with 
this Central Headquarters in view. This 
program for a wider development of the 
work, which is printed in the Annual 
Report of the Conference of Federated 
Missions may seem ambitious. One is 
tempted to say, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for 
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these things’’—, but like a flash the 
answer comes back, “ our sufficiency is 
from God.”’ When George Muller read 
in the Book of Psalms that God is the. 
Father of the fatherless he reasoned that 
it must be His will that His children 
should be cared for, and in that faith 
built the Bristol Homes. The children of 
Japan are spiritual orphans. Henry Van 
Dyke in that literary gem, ‘The Lost 
Word,” has shown how bereft of the 
best that there is in life would be the 
men who has lost the conception of the 
Father. But this is not a lost word to 
the children of Japan. It is word they 
have yet to learn. Then there is that 
other name which means so much to us 
because, in our thinking, it is associated 
with the gracious personality of ‘ Him, 
whom not having seen, yet ye love.” 
The children may cry in derision, ‘‘ Yaso, 
Yaso,” upon the street, but they know 
not the preciousness of the name of Jesus. 
It is our Father’s will that they should 
know Him and all who seek to give them 
this knowledge have a reason to expect 
great things from God. 


3. Carry forward into the work 
following the Covention the spirit in 
which the preparations for it are being 
carried on, but with this spirit intenst- 
ted, 


This spirit is the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. All are working together 
as one family in Christ Jesus, Nation- 
ality is kept in the background of con- 
sciousnness, 

The spirit of prayer has been manifest. 
Every day at noon in the office of the 
Association in Tokyo, when the cannon 
goes off, all the workers rise, a song is 
sung, a passage of scripture is read anda 
prayer offered. One of the most inspir- 
ing meetings of the year was a meeting 
of representatives of the District Associa- 
tions of Tokyo at which many earnest 
prayers were offered for the Christian 
cause in Japan. There has been a sfurvit 
of co-operation. Each one wants to lend 
a hand. To enlist for follow up work 
the many now interested in the prepara- 
tions for the Convention is a way to con- 
serve results that no one will wish to lose 
sight of. 
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There is a spirit of hopefulness not in 
regard to the Convention alone but also 
in regard to the whole Christian enter- 
prise. The spirit of self-support has been 
manifesi. At the Kyoto Convention it 
was evident that the Japanese Christians 
had a vision of the greatness of this task 
of the religious education of the young, 
and that they must get under and 
shoulder this burden themselves. Recent- 
ly two of our Tokyo City Churches have 
each contributed 4£1,000,00 for the Con- 
vention. There has been a spirit of en- 
thusiasm—national, if you will, but more 
than that—Christian and holy. It must 
not be forgotten that many of our Japa- 
nese Christian leaders have given long 
lives of sacrificial service to the cause of 
Curist'in Japan. They see in the Con- 
vention a new opportunity to further 
push forward the work to which they 
have given their lives. 
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Let this spirit of Christian brother- 
hood, prayer, co-operation, hopefulness, 
self-support, and enthusiasm be carried 
forward into the work of the future and 
its triumphs are assured. 

A closing word. The motive of all 
follow-up work should be to enshrine 
Christ in the heart. ‘Thou, O God, 
dost prefer, above all temples, the upright 
heart and pure.” 

He who enshrines Christ either in the 
heart of an adult or of a little child does 
a great deed. He has begun the build- 
ing of a holy temple which wili far sur- 
pass in beauty that conceived by David 
or built by Solomon or Herod, Enshrine 
Christ in the heart and He will purify, 
sweeten, gladden, ennoble, and beautify 
each individual soul not only during 
the life that now is, but throughout 
eternity. 
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THE VALUE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS AN 
EVANGELISTIC AGENCY 


BY 


Mrs, G. P. Pierson 


Do we all agree, I wonder, in this itch- 
ing age as to what zs an Evangelistic 
Agency? If not, suppose we “ stir up 
our pure minds by way of remem- 
brance ’’ as to what the Book says about 
it. Doubtless we all agree that St. Paul 
was a fairly successful Evangelistic agent. 
Briefly, what was his commission ? 


“I have appeared unto thee for this 
purpose, to make thee a minister and a 
witness .... to open the eyes of the 
Gentiles that they may turn from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins....by faith in 
ME.” (Acts 26: 16-18.) 


An Evangelistic agency, then, would 
seem to include such a preaching of 
Jesus Christ as to open men’s eyes to 
their sins and cause them to repent, and 
such a powerful witnessing to this unseen 
and supernatural person as to cause 
them to believe on Him and be saved. 

I say advisedly “include” for our S, 
S’s. are not primarily preaching-places, 
but zeaching-places. But in so far forth 
as they are or may also be Evangelistic 
agencies, it is pertinent to inquire how 
nearly in ¢hat capacity they approach 
this Scriptural norm. 

From the above quotation from the 
Acts, this work of Evangelism then 
would seem to invoive three factors,— 
the preacher or witness, his message and 
his hearers. Or in pedagogical terms 
the teacher, his matter and method and 
his pupils. And if we can agree that his 
message is essentially, as Luke defines it, 
“‘the Word of the Lord Jesus,’’ we see 
at once the vital connection between the 
S.S. and Evangelism and why the S.S. 
should indeed naturally develop into an 
Evangelistic agency of the highest 
order. 

For what is the S.S, but the place in 
which to “‘ Search (and teach) the Scrip- 
tures’’ and these, as the Lord pointed 


out,—tho’ speaking of the O.T. Scrip- 
tures, “ these are they which dear witness 
of Me” (John 5 : 39)- 

Now I am not unaware of the fact 
that there are those—possibly some in this 
audience—who might dispute the proposi- 
tion that the chief business of the S. S. is 
to teach the Bible. But dearly as I 
should love to break a lance with them 
on that score, my subject today does not 
admit of it. I am not asked to prove 
that the S.S. zs an Evangelistic agency, 
but merely to point out its outstanding 
value as such. Only—be it remembered 
—that if it be assumed as true that the 
S.S. isan Evangelistic agency, it follows 
then, ‘‘as the night the day”’ that its 
main object must be to get the truths of 
the Bible implanted in the heart of the 
child. For “the seed is the Word of 
God,” that seed which the Devil is so 
keen to “take away out of their hearts 
lest they should believe and be saved”’ ; 
for well se knows—if some of us do not— 
that it is the ‘implanted Word which is 
able to save our souls.” (James I: 21) 

For “ How, indeed, shall they call on 
Him in whom they have not believed? 
And how shall they believe on Him of 
whom they have not heard, and how 
shall they hear without a preacher? So 
then, faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the Word of God.” 

(Rom, 10: 13-17) 

This being so, it looks as if what we 
S.S. people ought to ‘“‘ major” in is the 
Word of God, does it not. And that point 
settled, I might as well go on at cnce and 
hitch my wagon to Dr, Trumbull’s star 
that shone out so luminously in a recent 
Editorial, to wit: “ Zhe S.S. is the most 
adequate and successful activity of the 
Church for the carrying of the Gospel to 
every creature.” 

There’s a proposition for you! Can 
we prove it? Nay, can you beat it ? 

Is the S.S. really an ‘“ adequate” 
Gospel agency? This brings us back to 
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our three factors. The Teacher, the 
Message, and The Child. 

I. THE TEACHER. But as you will 
have by this time listened to an entire 
paper on that important subject, I need 
not further discuss it. I can not however 
repress a sigh, a groan from the depths of 
my being over the lack, the chronic, 
heart-rending lack of teachers, any kind 
of teachers in our S.S.’s in Japan, speak- 
ing especially of our country S.S.’s. The 
children swarm ever and always, world 
without end,—but the teachers, where 
are they? Avimasenu!/ I know one 
small town where there are three highly 
educated Mission-school graduates, one a 
superior musician, all three well-to-do 
childless women, all Christians, two of 
them daughters of Christian ministers, all 
splendid teacher material—and not one 
of them can be induced to teacha class 
or help in any way in the work of the 
S.S. We have to depend on hap-hazard 
callous would-be zealous youths, with 
scant knowledge of the New Testament 
and abnormally ignorant of the Old and 
themselves broken reeds as to anything 
like regularity in attendence. 

As to good teachers, who have even 
the dimmest notion of the art of teaching 
or that of asking questions—questions that 
as Dr. Hamill said “are like well baited 
hooks tempting the fish to bite,” (though 
it’s a singular fact that to the average 
Japanese girl-pupil, and still more to the 
Japanese woman, to be asked a question 
is almost equivalent to suffering personal 
injury, if not insult—) where oh where 
are they? Perhaps—it just occurs to me 
—the solution to that bait mystery might 
be found in an encounter I once had 
with a_ girl-pupil in English conver- 
sation to whom I put the luring question, 
“Did you never go fishing,’ only to 
receive the crushing reply! “No, 
females do not fish.” 

Be that as it may—where are the 
teachers who really know and love their 
Bibles, whose overmastering purpose it 
is—as has been well said—to “ bring to 
their pupils an intelligent and affectionate 
use of the Bible,’’ teachers who have not 
only mastered their lesson material and 
who have “ glow,” because as Dr. White 
says, they have “ grasp,” but Spirit-filled 
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teachers who have not merely an objec- 
tive knowledge of their subject, but such 
a burning subjective consciousness of it, 
that like the good witness every teacher 
ought to be they “ can not but speak the 
things they have seen and heard.” 

2. THE MessaGe. On this we would 
seem to have agreed that it is the Book 
in general and “The Word of the Lord 
Jesus’”’ in particular. If Principal Forsyth 
is right in saying that “the ministry 
should be a Bibliocracy. It must know its 
Bible better than any other book,’—then 
a fortiori this must be so of the SS. 
teacher. Even those—and their number 
in this country is not few—who look upon 
the S. S. merely as a civilizing agency, 
would do well to remember “ that the 
general diffusion of the Bible is the most 
effectual way to civilize and humanize 
mankind ” as a great legal light has said. 
It is always a comfort to me that in our 
small ill-equipped country S. Schools we 
lack everything, absolutely everything— 
except the essential—the direct teaching 
of the Bible itself in the mother-tongue 
of the child. 

But, as noted above, since the S., S. is 
not only a Gospel preaching-place, but 
a school, a place of systematic careful in- 
struction in the verities of the faith, I 
believe that the lesson-hour every Sunday 
should include not only the Bible lesson 
for the day, but a careful drill in the text 
and meaning of the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments. Especially in a non-Christian 
country like Japan with the majority of 
the children coming from heathen-homes 
with the god-shelf in active operation, we 
cannot be too positive and definite in our 
Christian teaching. That the truth of 
these great fundamentals does filter into 
the heart of even quite young children 
every observing S. S. teacher knows. In 
my primary class of little ones between 
four and six years old was little Kei-ko 
chan, One Sunday she answered to the 
roll-call, before the next she had gone to 
Heaven. Two days before her very 
sudden death, her mother overheard her 
talking very earnestly to her little play- 
mates. On asking her afterward what 
she had been saying to them, she said. 
“Why you see, they tell such awful lies 
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and I told them that if they didn’t stop, 
they’d never go to Heaven and then. 
Will they, Mother? You see they don’t 
go to.S,S. so they don’t 2xow.” 


3. Tue Cutrp. What is it about 

our child—hearers that helps make 

‘the S.S. such an “adequate”’ evan- 
gelistic agency ? 


1. In the first place we are always 
sure of our audience. We need never go 
and seek them and ‘‘compel them to come 
in.” They are always there, hours before 
we are, sometimes before we are up in 
the morning! wadting for us. To be 
sure sometimes they are temporarily 
drawn aside by rival attractions, as for 
instance one Sunday I found my slum S. 
S. quite empty and desolate, nothing but 
mats to greet me. ‘‘ The children? Oh, 
one of the neighbors is killing a pig over 
there and the boys won’t came back till 
its all over.” But it was all over very 
soon over there and the children came 
trooping in as eager as ever to get the 
next instalment about ‘‘ Aburahamu.”’ 
We ineet ina small dark room, ventilated 
only by the door which is usually hung 
thick with parental listeners, Last Sun- 
day it was very close and warm. 
** Well children, ikaga, it’s getting pretty 
warm, shall we give up for the summer ?” 
Dismay writ large on every perspiring 
little face. ‘‘ How many want S.S. to 
keep up?” Up goes every hand. How 
many will promise to come every 
Sunday. Frantic waggings of all the 
hands. 

Yes, we are always sure of an audience 
in the S.S./ 

2. We have just the 22nd of audience 
_ best adapted to the reception of the truths 
we want to present. . We used to hear 
a good deal about the necessity of ‘“‘ cor- 
responding with your environment.” 
Well nothing seems to correspond quite 
so well to the message as the environment 
of a child’s heart. James tells us, as 
quoted above, not only that “the im- 
planted word is able to save our souls” 
but that the hearer must “ receive it with 
meekness.”’ 

Now ‘‘meekness’’? may not at first 
sight appear to us as a striking child 
characteristic, and as to the Apostolic 
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injunction in the immediate context, to 
“lay aside all superfluity of naughtiness,”’ 
few S.S. children I know have achieved 
that. And yet, is there not a sweet 
receivableness, a serene trustfulness, a 
spirit of spontaneous acceptance about 
children that makes them such splendid 
hearers of our Gospel message. Certainly 
all you have to do is to give your 
message. You don’t have to argue, 
plead, defend, or apologize. They natur- 
ally believe: they never cavil—tho’ one 
does sometimes have strange experiences. 
At my Slum S.S. some months ago, after 
teaching the lesson of Samuel’s Victory 
over the Philistines by prayer and sacri- 
fice,—some of my big boys fetched me 
up short in the drill on the Decalogue 
afterward with the question,” Why 
does the 6th commandment say “ Thou 
shalt not 2/2? If it’s wrong to kill, why 
did Samuel kill the lamb for that sacri- 
fice?’’ I explained that the command 
was limited to the taking of human life. 
At once came the triumphant rebuttal : 
“Yes, but you said that the killing of 
the lamb really represented the death 
and sacrifice of the Lord Jesus. So that 
killing the lamb was really the same 
as killing a person!” 

My private opinion is however that 
those boys had been tampered with by a 
Buddhist priest that I frequently find 
prowling about my preserves in full cano- 
nicals. 

2. Furthermore who is so democratic 
as the child? and especially the S.S. 
child and therefore who so ready to 
respond to the great genuine democratic 
appeal in Christianity. 

3. Moreover our child audiences are 
so “suggestible,” so hospitable to your 
ideas. The suggestion last Christmas, to 
have celebration at the Church SS, 
centre about the telling of the Christmas 
story by the children in their own words, 
practically impromptu, was carried out 
with a spirit and spontaneity that delight- 
ed all present. The platform was deco- 
rated with seven large pictures weathed 
in Christmas greens and well lighted, of the 
Nativity, from the Annunciation to the 
Flight into Egypt. The story was told 
from the pictures by seven small children, 
each child pointing to his picture as he 
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spoke. The relief from the stilted style 
and sing-song delivery of the usual Christ- 
mas recitation was immense. And the zest 
with which the children entered into it 
was a proof that they were telling some- 
thing they really knew and understood 
and believed. And even if one little fellow 
did tell us that “ Pérodé,” the wicked 
King, called in the “ Rakuda@”’ (Camels) 
for a Sodan as to where the young King 
was to be from, none of the wise men in 
the audience seemed fo be greatly shock- 
ed by it. Indeed the thing was such a 
success that at Easter we repeated it with 
another set of seven pictures and with 
another set of 7 enthusiastic little “ wit- 
nesses” ! 

4. Another reason why children make 
such splendid hearers is that they listen 
with their earts rather than with their 
head. And it’s the heart, of course, we’re 
after, is it not?” ‘With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousnees,” And it is 
astonishing how the truth, even the 
deepest spiritual truth does reach the hearts 
of even very young children. I had been 
telling my little primary tots one Sunday 
about the Lord Jesus caring’ so much for 
us that He came down from Heaven to 
this earth. ‘‘ Now, tell me children, zuZy 
did He come? What did He come to 
do?” Up speaks a fiery little new- 
comer: “ Warui hito wo korosu tame 
ni.” (to kill the bad people). Instantly 
he is frowned down by all and a halfa 
dozen little eager voices are ready to 
teach him the way of the Lord more 
perfectly by saying “No! no! warui 
hito wo yokw suru tame ni,” (To make 
the bad people good). 

Before teaching the Easter lesson this 
year I gave a very careful talk to the 
whole school on the Cross and Death of 
our Lord and its meaning for us. I 
shall never forget the look of deep in- 
terest and sympathy on the face of little 
Fumi, one of my primary children, as 
she sat, her cheek pillowed im her little 
hand, her eyes gazing straight into mine, 
never moving until the talk was over, 
Truly, truly, “of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven” and “ Except we be converted 
and: become like them, we shall never 
never enter into the Kingdom ourselves, 
far less become evangelistic agents to 
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lead others thither ! 

I have almost come to believe that there 
is a deep meaning in that word ‘“‘little”; 
“suffer the “ Zttle” children to come 
unto Me.” It is sometimes a grief to us 
that our S.S.’s. in Japan are so largely 
made up of /t¢le children, and that alas ! 
even seven years after the Zurich Con- 
vention—where the matter was so tho- 
roughly discussed—we have not yet 
learned the secret of retaining our teen- 
aged boys and girls. I wonder whether 
after all we are not meant fo concen- 
trate our chief efforts on the “little ones.” 
Do we not find hints of this in the Bible, 
in the story of the child Samuel, and cen- 
turies before that in Abraham’s time 
when God said of him: “I know that he 
will command his children to keep the way 
of Jehovah” (Gen. 18: 19), and in the 
early admonitions to parents (Ex. 12, 
Deut. 6, Josh. 4) to teach children cho 
ask questions about the meaning of the 
Passover-feast, the stones set up in 
Jordan, the many statutes and ordinances. 
Children begin to ask questions very 
young as weall know. Edersheim tells us 
that in the days of Christ the home- 
teaching of Jewish children began at the 
age of three, and that he began to read 
the Bible—in the original Hebrew—at™ 
five. He quotes Plato as saying that 
“the Jews from their swaddling-clothes 
were trained by their parents and teach- 
ers, and instructed to recognize God 
as Father and Maker of the world. He 
also tells us that probably at the time of 
Christ there were little parchment-rolls, 
specially for the use of children, contain- 
ing historical portions of the Pentateuch 
and the Hallel Psalms. It was from 
these no doubt, as Edersheim points 
out, that Timothy “from a child had 
known the Holy Scriptures.” But on 
the other hand the Book of Proverbs, 
that O.T. classic of Child-training seems 
predominantly to be addressed to child- 
ren no longer very young. 

But to return to Dr, Trumbull and his 
story. For what he said was that the 
S.S. was not only an adequate Gospel 
agency, but the most successful one, in 
the activities of the church. If adequate, 
it certainly ought to be successful. But 
the question is, Has it been so? Is it so? 
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And I have a lurking suspicion that this 
was the point intended to be stressed in 
this paper, discussing as it does chiefly 
the S.S. idea on the Mission field. 

Are our S.S.’s in Japan valuable as 
evangelistic agencies not only directly 
to the S.S. children themselves, but as 
evangelistic centres to the community at 
large? 

1. As to that, well do we country 
Missionaries know that in many a place 
the S.S. is the only evangelistic agency. 
For if we had to observe the Jewish rule 
that Edersheim quotes that religious ser- 
vices could not be held in a synagogue 
“without the presence of ten males ”— 
few and far between would be the services 
in many of our country synagogues ! 

2. Then the fact that the S.S. is held 

on Sunday, and hence a perpetual remind- 

er of the day and its claims, is of itself an 
immense help in our Herculean, if not 
Sisyphean task of rousing a vital interest 
in Sabbath observance and Church at- 
tendance. For the idle adult listeners who 
always hover about a SS, listen not only 
to the great Message, but listen to it on 
Sunday—and if it is a well-conducted 
S.S. they learn that they are listening to 
it decause it is Sunday and so-even if in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously they learn 
to “ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep 
it Holy.” 

3. Moreover it has been proved over 
and over again here in Japan that our best 
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and most reliable Christians, our most 
faithful Church officers, and practically 
all of our preachers began their Christian 
life in S.S.; and I see that Dr. Trumbull 
speaking of the Church in general says 
that 80-90% of all results in conversions 
have come from those whose ages are 
under twenty. 

4. Certain it is that on the Mission 
field at least; the S.S. is the very 
best soil in which to plant a Church, 
and many are our Churches, specially 
the strong and sturdy ones, that 
were founded on small country S.S.’s. 

5. Finally consider the evangelistic 
asset we have in the children themselves, 
bearing as they do the precious word with 
them into the homes and hearts of their 
parents. 

And if every one of our Mission-school 
graduates could by the grace of God be 
soundly converted and return to their 
homes live witnesses to the Lord Jesus 
Christ and eager and glad to open S.S. 
in their own villages, and if good 
sane Bible-training Schools like Dr. 
White’s of New York could be started, 
standing for first-hand direct, unbiased 
thorough study of the Bible as the Word 
of God in the mother-tongue—we might 
indeed hope for a speedy realization of 
Paul Kanamori’s dream “Of a Revival 
of Evangelical Faith in Japan.” God 
grant it. 
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THE GOSPEL IN ITS APPLICATION TO SOCIAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
IN JAPAN TODAY 


By H. W. Myers, D. D. 


About sixteen years ago as we sat 
down to lunch one Sunday after Church, 
a young school boy was announced at 
the door. He was probably after 
English, we thought, and as there was 
nothing unusual about this, we saw no 
reason to cut our meal short on his 
account. When I went in to see him I 
soon realized that there was something 
unusual about this visit. He tried to tell 
me about an account he had just read 
of the Cross of Christ, but he broke 
down and sobbed so that he could not 
talk. This keen, alert boy had had a 
vision of Jesus Christ dying on the cross 
as his Saviour, and the thought of it 
broke his heart. I think it was such a 
vision as was given to the apostle Paul 
on the road to Damascus, or to Loyola 
in the little church at Manresa, or to 
Charles Finney as he sat in his law office 
on the day of his conversion. This was 
the beginning of the religious life of my 
friend and fellow-worker, Mr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa of Kobe. 

He was a pronounced Christian from 
the first, active in all Church and Sunday 
School work, and devouring eagerly 
every book he could find on philosophy 
or theology. Imagine a sixteen-year-old 
boy in the course of one summer reading 
in a foreign tongue, Kant’s Critique, 
Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion and Christlieb’s Modern Doubt 
and Christian Belief! On graduating 
from the Chugakko, he announced to 
his family that he had decided to study 
for the Christian Ministry. Imagine the 
indignation and disgust of his wealthy 
uncle when the boy made this announce- 
ment. They plied him with threats and 
arguments in vain, and finally turned him 
out of the house without a penny. He 
lived with us that first summer, and in 
the fall went to Meiji Gakuin to college, 
and then took his theological course in 
Kobe. On graduation he moved to a 
wretched little room in the heart of the 


filthiest slum section of all Japan, and 


took up work for the poor of Kobe, and 
from this vantage point has gradually 
become a power in the social, religious. 
and intellectual life of the nation. 

Through his life and _ preaching 
hundreds of men and women have been 
saved, not only in the section in which 
he lives, but in numerous churches in 
which he has preached. His numerous 
books and magazine articles have wide 
circulation, and are considered authori- 
tative on matters of economic and social 
reform. His articles attacking the liquor 
traffic have been republished in booklet 
form, and the police department has 
distributed thousands of copies among 
the policemen all over the country. His 
article attacking the Japanese system of 
public prostitution in the July number of 
the magazine ‘“‘ Kaiho”’ is to be reprinted 
and distributed the same way. He has 
organized numerous mass-meetings in 
Kobe and Osaka and elsewhere to advo- 
cate temperance, purity, and various other 
reforms. He is an out-standing leader in 
the labor movement, and is the owner 
and pubiisher of the Laborers’ News. 

Now the point of all this introduction 
is just this: until we get men and women 
who have this vision of the cross of 
Christ, who have the spirit of sacrifice, 
we can never bring the Gospel into vital 
touch with the Social and Industrial Con- 
ditions of Japan. JI once heard a young 
missionary say in the Karuizawa Audi- 
torium, ‘‘We need to get away from 
preaching the cross of Christ. Instead, 
we should preach life and example.” 
No! We need more, not less of the 
cross in our theology, in our preaching 
and in our daily lives, and in the lives of 
our Japanese fellow-Christians. 


J. THe GosPEL AND THE NATIONAL 
SPIRIT 


The Japanese nation of today is or- 
ganized. upon a fundamentally anti-Chris- 
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tian basis. Professor Chamberlain writes 
of the “new religion” of Japan as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The new Japanese religion con- 
sists, in its present early stage, of worship 
of the sacrosanct Imperial Person and of 
His Divine Ancestors, of implicit obedien- 
ce to Him as head of the army (a posi- 
tion, by the way, opposed to all former 
Japanese ideas, according to which the 
Court was essentially civilian); further- 
more, of a corresponding belief that 
Japan is as far superior to the common 
ruck of nations as the Mikado is divinely 
superior to the common ruck of kings 
and emperors. Do not the early history 
books record the fact that Japan was 
created first, while all other countries 
resulted merely from the drops that fell 
from the creator’s spear when he had 
finished his main work? And do not 
the later annals prove that true valour 
belongs to the Japanese knight alone, 
whereas foreign countries,—China and 
Europe alike,—are sunk in a degrading 
commercialism? For the inhabitants of 
the “Land of the Gods”’ to take any 
notice of such creatures by adopting a 
few of their trifling mechanical inventions 
is an act of gracious condescension.” It 
is common to hear the remark, ‘‘ We 
Japanese need no other God than the 
Emperor.” ‘The schools, the press, the 
police, the army and the navy have all 
been requisitioned to support and build 
up this cult. Once ina while we finda 
missionary or a pastor who makes him- 
self ridiculous by representing all this as 
quite consistent with Christian faith. 

Just here we see the tremendous 
impact of Christian monotheism, perme- 
ating the Christian consciousness. ‘‘ The 
Lord is the true God, He is the living 
God, and an everlasting King: at His 
wrath the earth shall tremble, and the 
nations shall not be able to abide His 
indignation.” Jer. 10: 10. 

From another angle we see the result 
of the impact of the Gospel in the rising 
tide of democracy, the demand for uni- 
versal suffrage, freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, and an increasing 
recognition of the dignity of man, the 
rights of man and the brotherhood of 
man. In proof of the fact that all this. is 
the result of the Gospel influence, I would 
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call attention to the startling fact that in 
every one of these movements the leaders 
are Christian men or the graduates of 
Christian schools, or at least men who 


have received their inspiration from 
Christians. 
II. Tue Gospet AND Famity LIFE 


One of the great obstacles to the 
spread of the Gospel in Japan is the 
solidarity of the family life. A man 
must consult his family before he can 
choose a wife, open a new business, sell a 
piece of property, change his religion,— 
or even get a divorce. The family 
council must be obeyed at any cost. 
And this family authority is ordinarily 
vested in the persons of the parents, I 
believe in Japan today the average son 
would, at the command of his father, 
divorce his wife; and the average 
daughter would sell her virtue. Certain 
it is that many thousands of homes have 
been wrecked through the caprice of a 
mother-in-law, and tens of thousands of 
the denizens of the licensed quarters are 
there because sold by their parents into 
slavery. Iam sorry I cannot give exact 
statistics for divorce in Japan, but the 
figure used to stand at about two divorces 
to each five marriages. Divorce is still 
easy and common in Japan, and the 
actua! number of divorces is much larger 
than appears in statistics, owing to the 
prevalence of “trial marriages,” where 
the marriage is never registered. 

I would call attention to four points in 
which Christian influence has already 
influenced family life in Japan to a 
remarkable extent, though of course 
there is still room for progress and im- 
provement on each of these lines, 

I. The marked reduction in the 
divorce rate as given in Government 
statistics is the direct and unquestioned 
result of Christian influence. The present 
rate is only a little higher than that of 
America, and has been steadily falling 
for some years. Of course the actual 
divorces are probably double those given 
in government statistics; but the interest- 
ing fact is that young people. in Japan 
are more and more choosing their own 
partners in life, and that legal divorce is 
decreasing. 
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2. Another result of the influence of 
the Gospel on the family life of Japan is 
seen in the growing condemnation of the 
old system of concubinage and an ap- 
proach to strict monogamy. It is re- 
freshing to see a great newspaper calling 
on a new premier to choose men for his 
cabinet of whose private lives the nation 
need not be ashamed! Only a few years 
ago the maintenance of two or three 
establishments was generally considered 
a mark of affluence and aristocracy, with 
no moral stigma attached. The practise 
still prevails today, but the sentiment 
against it is growing. 

3. Third, we note the growing restrict- 
ion of parental authority over the lives 
and destinies of their children. In the 
command, ’‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother ” Christianity is at one with Con- 
fucian ethics. But when the Gospel adds, 
“Children obey your parents in the 
Lord,” and “ We ought to obey God 
rather than men,” the necessary restri- 
ction and safeguard is added to tyrannical 
parental authority. There is tremendous 
need for further agitation and education 
along this line, but the seeds of reform 
have been planted, and the rights of 
children are gaining recognition. 

4. A fourth direction in which the 
influence of the Gospel is widely felt in 
the family liie of Japan is seen in the 
widespread agitation for the sanctity of 
marriage and the single standard of 
morals for men and women. In Japan 
in general, the interests, the prestige and 
the propagation of the family still rank 
as more important than the sanctity of 
marriage. A childless or an invalid wife 
is liable to be superseded at any time. I 
recall the childless wife of one Christian 
minister who was saved from being sent 
to her home only by the strenuous pro- 
tests of two or three brethren in the 
ministry. Nowhere in the world do we 
find a greater distinction between the 
recognized standard of virtue for men 
and for women than we find in Japan. 
In many quarters immorality on the part 
of young men and infidelity on the part 
of married men are taken as a matter of 
course, or are considered as mere pecca- 
dilloes; while the standard for women, 
whether married or single is vastly 
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higher. Right here the Christian in- 
sistence upon the sanctity of marriage 
and the single standard of morality for 
both sexes is greatly needed. and is mak- 
ing a real impression upon the family life 
of the nation. 


III. THe GosPEL AND THE PROHIBITION 


MOvEMENT 

No one can doubt that the Prohibition 
Movement in Japan is the direct result of 
Christian influence. Some might say 
that in view of the recent growth in the 
drinking habits of Japan, the prosperity 
of the brewers, the universal sale of 
Scotch whiskey made in Osaka, the 
Prohibition Movement has little ground 
for complacency or boasting. Be it so. 
I wish I could reckon myself among the 
optimists who prophesy that Japan will 
be a prohibition country in five years. 
Sake is still described in many quarters 
as ‘“Hyakuyaku no Cho,” the chief 
among a hundred medicines, and the 
cure for all ailments. What grounds can 
we find for encouragement ? 

I. First, the educational movement 
in regard.to the evils of alcohol has 
begun and is receiving a welcome. The 
late Dr. Gandier in his tour through 
Japan was everywhere greeted by large 
and enthusiastic audiences, and nowhere 
was he given a more cordial reception 
than in the medical schools and other 
educational institutions. The facts re- 
garding alcohol that convinced the Ame- 
rican people are being passed on to Japan 
in the newspapers and magazines to a 
surprising extent. The relations between 
alcohol and crime, alcohol and vice, alco- 
hol and poverty, alcohol and inefficiency, 
alcohol and disease are being studied in 
Japan today, and converts to the cause 
both within and without the bounds of 
the church are numerous, When Japan’s 
doctors and teachers and scientists are 
lined up back of this movement to the 
extent that we see today, we may feel 
assured of ultimate success. 

2. During Dr. Gandier’s visit, num- 
bers of leading public men expressed 
their approval of national prohibition as 
a policy for Japan. The approval of 
such men as the Minister of the Interior, 
Mr. Tokonami in the political world, and 
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Baron Shibusawa in the business world, 
carry tremendous weight. The writings 
and speeches of statesmen like Mr. 
Shimada or Mr. Ando; of Mr. Nagao of 
the Railway Department; of religious 
leaders like Col. Yamamuro and Mr. 
Kagawa, are winning converts from every 
class of society, and building up a strong 
body of total abstainers throughout the 
country. In Mr. Kagawa’s book, ‘“ Nin- 
gen-ku to Ningen Kenchiku”’ there isa 
chapter on National Prohibition that has 
been reprinted in booklet form, and thou- 
sands of copies have been bought by 
heads of the police departments for distri- 
bution among the policemen throughout 
the country as mentioned above. It has 
become the established custom in the 
meetings of the Yu-aikai, the Labor 
Union of west Japan, that no sake shall 
be served; and it is a rule that no mem- 
ber who has been drinking is allowed on 
the platform in their public meetings. 


IV. Tue GOsPEL AND THE SOCIAL 
Evin 


Public Prostitution in its present form 
in Japan was introduced from Europe. 
Napoleon introduced the system into 
France, and it was rapidly adopted in 
the various other countries of Europe 
under the auspices of the military leaders 
and with the endorsement of the medical 
profession in most cases. The system 
involves the enslavement of a large num- 
ber of women, and their physical exami- 
nation and medical treatment at stated 
intervals. To recruit their numbers, a 
slave market is necessary. This is ac- 
complished by means of an iniquitous 
system of loans. The recruiting agent 
finds a family in straightened circumstan- 
ces with a promising daughter and offers 
to train the daughter as a geisha, or to 
hire her as a waitress in a hotel or restau- 
rant, advancing to the family anywhere 
from a hundred to twelve hundred yen, 
which is to be repaid from the salary of 
the girl in monthly payments. The con- 
sent of the girl may be won by a sight 
of the beautiful clothes she will wear and 
an account of the luxurious life she witl 
lead. Often they are ignorant country 
folks who do not dream of the life to 
which they are selling their daughter. 
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In many cases as much as half of the 
money goes to buy the clothes and pay 
the travelling expenses of the girl herself. 

Col. Yamamuro tells us the result of 
his investigation of seventy girls in 
Tokyo, and shows how this debt system, 
— Zen-shakkin,’’—means actual slavery 
for as long a time as the girl is a source 
of gain to the keeper. The total debt of 
these seventy girls was Yen 23,642, or 
an average of Yex 337.74 apiece. The 
total time spent by them in the service 
was 186 years and ten months, or an 
average of two years and eight months, 
The total amount returned on their debts 
by these seventy girls in an average of 
two years and eight months time was 
Yen 328.55. In two years and eight 
months time, these girls had been able to 
return on their debts Yex 4.693 each, 
which works out at four rin and nine mo 
a day! At this rate of payment, these 
seventy girls could hope to return their 
full indebtedness and be free again at the 
end of 188 years, ten months and six 
days. There is the system so highly 
esteemed by the military authorities, and 
disguise it as you will, it is slavery ; it is 
a gilded purveyor of vice, and an 
eminently successful means of making 
money and spreading disease and de- 
bauching a nation, 

Now what has the Gospel to say in 
view of such a situation? Even some 
Christians have been carried off their feet 
by the approval of those who ought to 
know and have given their approval to 
the system. The first open attack was 
made, so far as I know, some twenty 
three or four years ago by two or three 
missionaries and Japanese ministers living 
in Nagoya and Shizuoka. At that time 
almost every day you would read in the 
papers how two or three.girls had es- 
caped from some licensed quarter, and 
how after an exciting chase the police 
had succeeded in capturing and returning 
them. These heroic Christians received 
some of these wretched fugitives into 
their homes and defended them from 
capture by main force. Hired bullies 
from the licensed quarters attacked the 
houses where the girls were being pro- 
tected, and the missionaries and ministers 
appealed in vain to the police and the 
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courts for protection. At this juncture 
Mr. Shimada came to the rescue with his 
trenchant pen, and the case was fought 
out to a partial victory in the courts, and 
the scandal of chasing fugitive girls by 
the police was abolished. 

Today we see a steady campaign of 
enlightenment going on all over the 
country under the leadership of Chris- 
tians for the entire abolition of the 
system. Great mass meetings have been 
held in Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe and many 
other places, and the public is being 
taught the real nature of the viper that 
it has been cherishing. The whole 
system would fall to the ground if it 
were made illegal to hold a woman for 
a debt. Of course that would not mean 
that the nation would become virtuous 
with a stroke of the pen, but it would 
mean a long step upwards, and when 
that victory comes, it will be the victory 
of Christian men and women in a heathen 
land. 

As matters now stand, the police do 
not ordinarily chase after runaway girls 
and bring them back, but the keeper can 
demand either the girl or his money 
back from the parents, and can prosecute 
them for fraud if neither is forth coming, 

It is interesting to note the interest 
taken in this question by the public at 
large, as indicated by four articles on the 
subject by Mr. Sano, Col. Yamamuro 
Dr. Fujikawa, and Mr. Kagawa in the 
July issue of a secular magazine. The 
Kaiho. Mr. Kagawa describes his arti- 
cle as “‘ rokotsu,” or brutally frank, and 
he gives a wealth of horrible statistics, 
brutal facts and pathetic personal instan- 
ces that he has gathered. He excoriates 
the Kobe public for having elected two 
brothel keepers among the forty eight 
city counsellors. Under such sledge 
hammer blows, the system is bound to 
fall,—some day. 

Just a few days ago Mr. Kagawa 
received a letter from one of these two 
counsellors in which he said “I have 
given up this business and repented; so 
please do not attack me any more.” 

Col. Yamamuro finds some comfort in 
the fact that there has been a decrease 
of 3285 in the number of licensed pro- 
stitutes in the last four years, but this 
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decrease is far more than offset by the 
large increase in the number of geisha 
and bar-maids. 


V. Tse GOSPEL AND THE SLUMS 


I imagine there are several hundred 
thousand people living in Kobe who have 
never seen the Kobe slums, and have not 
the remotest idea of the conditions that 
exist within their city, which prides itself 
with being clean and sanitary. You 
might pass along the streets of the entire 
district and never imagine that fifty feet 
away from you you could find conditions 
of filth and poverty that faiily beggar 
description. Imagine a labyrinth of al- 
leys from three to six feet wide, with 
two, three or four mat houses facing 
them on either side, and strings of un- 
sightly clothes and bedding hung out in 
the sun wherever the sun can strike them. 
At wider points the trash boxes are piled 
high with trash that spills over into the 
path. On one side is the reeking drain, 
and every few yards you pass the com- 
munity toilet, which is horrible beyond 
words, and a menace to the health of all 
around. In one of these tiny houses you 
will find three, four or more persons 
living, eating, sleeping on the floor all 
together. A two-mat house is_ rented 
for five sen a night; three mats for from 
seven to nine sen, and four mats for from 
seven to ten sen a night. Houses are 
not rented in the slums by the week or 
month. The mats themselves are rented 
for a sen additional, and these commonly 
furnish an abundant supply of “ nankin- 
mushi”’ and tuberculosis germs. In ad- 
dition to this the bedding must be rented, 
and a whole family will sometimes sleep 
under a single rented quilt. The disease 
and death rates in such a quarter are 
only what could be expected. Mr. 
Kagawa tells of four families who succes- 
sively occupied one house in six months, 
each family losing a member by tuber- 
culosis. The death rate of the slums is 
from three to six times as great as that 
of other more healthy sections of the city, 
Trachoma, contagious skin diseases, tu- 
berculosis and venereal diseases prevail to 
such an extent that one could almost 
speak of them as universal, Personally, 
I always feel like taking a bath and 
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changing my clothes after a visit to the 
Shinkawa slums, especially after sitting 
down anywhere or touching anything. 

The moral conditions in the slums 
could hardly be worse. More than two 
hundred of the little boys of Shinkawa 
belonged to a pick-pocket gang, working 
in pairs in the street cars, the crowded 
streets and the shcps. I saw two young- 
sters helping themselves from a basket 
carried by a street vender, and an under- 
sized thirteen year old boy once neatly 
relieved me of my pocket-book. The 
girls thirteen or fourteen years old are 
commonly sold, and in two or three 
instances girls were sold who had grown 
up in the Sunday School, and had been 
baptized as Christians. It is a miracle of 
God’s grace when any boy or girl grows 
up in such surroundings and can keep 
his virtue unstained. 

Within the bounds of Shinkawa you 
can find such sections as the Beggars’ 
Boulevard, the Prostitutes’ Avenue and 
the Scavengers’ Street. Children will 
tell you that their parents are rag 
pickers, rat catchers, or have various 
‘similarly savory professions. 

A feature worthy of special note in the 
slums is the *‘ Ki-chin-yado,” or cheap 
laborers’ hotel. The name is pure Japa- 
nese, not English, and has no connection 
with our word “kitchen.” It means 
merely ‘The price of fire-wood,” be- 
cause the lodgers were originally suppos- 
ed to buy their own food, do: their own 
work, and pay merely the price of the 
fuel used in cooking. For ten sen a 
night a man can get sleeping space, with 
as many of his fellow men as can sqeeze 
in with him. Naturally, such places are 
centres of gambling, quarrels, drinking 
and debauchery. Two newspaper re- 
porters, out for a write-up on the slums 
of Kobe, slept in a ki-chin-yado ; and the 
next morning they amused the other 
lodgers greatly by calling for hot water 
to wash their faces in. They were told 
they could draw it themselves from the 
hydrant. In 1909 there were 660 of 
these ki-chin-yado in Tokyo, and the 
number was increasing yearly-at a very 
rapid rate. 

Before turning to the consideration of 
the Gospel in its application to the slums, 
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it is worth while calling attention for a 
few moments to the closely allied pro- 
blem of the Azz, or Outcast Villages of 
Japan. There are in all Japan 5470 Eta 
villages, with about 800,000 inhabitants. 
Up to 1872 the Eta had no rights before 
the law, and Dr. Green tells of seeing the 
headless body of one of them thrown on 
a rubbish heap in the vacant lot now 
occupied by the Kobe Ken-cho, Some 
young samurai had been testing the edge 
of his sword. At that time they were 
given the status of “ Shin-heimin,” or 
“New Citizens’? Since then their num- 
bers have more than doubled. Three 
hundred and thirty six of these Eta vil- 
lages with a population of 110,000 are 
within the bounds of Hyogo Prefecture. 
76% of these people are suffering from 
trachoma. Out of 2540 convictions for 
gambling, 821 came from the Eta vil- 
lages. The death-rate for the country at 
large is twenty one per thousand. For 
the Eta villages it is thirty one, Of the 
110,000 Eta, only 129 were Chugakko 
graduates. A large proportion of the 
inhabitants of the seven slum quarters of 
Kobe are Eta, and even there they are 
clannish and are kept aloof by the rest 
of the Japanese, though poverty and 
suffering certainly tend to break down 
the barriers. The Eta are almost with- 
out exception devout Buddhists, but 
strange to say, from ancient times while 
the rest of the population was vegetarian, 
they were meat eaters, 

The subject of the origin of the Eta 
has not beeu completely investigated by 
Japanese scholars, but it is quite clear 
that they have not one but many sources, 
Some of the villages can be traced back 
for more than a thousand years, and 
some are as recent as the last half 
century. Mr. Kagawa notes that the 
villages are most numerous in the older 
sections of the country, that they face 
the Inland Sea, and that they follow the 
lines of the principal roads and rivers. 
In three villages there are traditions that 
make it probable that they are descendents 
of the aborigines. In four villages 
Chinese names, accent and idioms pointed 
to a Chinese origin, and in nine villages, 
local traditions and names pointed to 
Korea. In regard to the rest, some are 
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the descendents of defeated clans or chief- 
tains or of prisoners of war and slaves; 
some probably arose from their dirty or 
despised trades. In some of them, Cau- 
casian features, white skin and special 
beauty have been noted. From descrip- 
tlons that I have heard, the Roman 
Catholic villages in Hirado seem to be 
segregated from the rest of the popula- 
tion like Eta villages, but I cannot vouch 
for this statement. The Eta -problem is 
one branch of the slum problem in Japan. 

The publication in 1915 of Mr. Ka- 
gawa’s book, *‘ The Psychology of Pov- 
erty’ marks the beginning of an attempt 
to abolish the slums in Japan. This 
book may be said to have put the slums 
on the map, as far as official Japan is 
concerned. It is a combined Encyclo- 
paecia of information and program of 
reform for the poor of Japan, His prin- 
ciple is that the abolition of poverty is 
better than charity. Mere charity may 
increase mendicancy. His preaching is 
the Gospel of salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ, and he makes this Gospel 
the basis of all his reform work. May I 
add here parenthetically my own con- 
viction that those who are preaching a 
gospel of social reform, or pure milk, or 
good roads, or any other gospel than the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, are building with- 
out a foundation, and their work will end 
in disappointment and failure. Mr. Ka- 
gawa has in the last ten years expended 
large sums of money in the relief of 
hunger and suffering ; he has nursed the 
sick and buried the dead; he introduced 
the brush industry into Kobe to supply 
work for women; he opened an eating 
house to provide good food at cost; he 
conducted a night school of Chugakko 
grade and a sewing school; he ran sever- 
al Sunday Schools and provided whole- 
some recreation and entertainment for the 
children; he has employed an earnest 
Christian doctor and a trained nurse for 
their whole time, and has also two free 
dispensaries, He is now organizing in 
Osaka and Kobe in connection with the 
Labor Union, a system of Co-operative 
Supply stores, and in this undertaking he 
has the backing of Governor Ariyoshi 
and a number of leading officials and 
business men. His program includes the 
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entire rebuilding of the slums and the 
proper housing of the whole population. 
He writes, “If the slums can be rebuilt 
and suitable building regulations enfor- 
ced, we will see an astonishing change in 
the statistics of death, disease, crime and 
illiteracy.” 

If any one would like to see a charm- 
ing picture of this work in the slums 
from the inside, I would commend to 
you a little book in simple colloquial by 
Mrs. Kagawa, ‘‘ Himminkutsu no Mono- 
gatari,’—Little Stories of the Slums. 
She shows how the power of the living 
God saves the worst of men after the 
gospel of the clean shirt and the full rice 
bowl had failed. 


VI. THE GOSPEL AND THE FACTORY 


The great outstanding feature in the 
development of Japan in the last few years 
is Industrialism., The old home factory 
of the past still exists, where the woman 
of the house can spend her leisure mo- 
ments weaving a few feet to help out the 
family expenses ; or where, in the villages 
about Seto, the whole family, with little 
outside help, work in the manufacture of 
teacups and plates. But the modern 
factory with its high smokestacks and 
whirling machinery has invaded Japan 
for better or for worse, and we must face 
the new industrialism with all its atten- 
dant blessings and curses, Japan has 
already seen innumerable instances of 
this curse: long hours, starvation wages, 
exploitation of women and children, little 
protection against accidents, unsanitary 
surroundings,—with a hundred per cent 
profits for the owners. It is the unselfish 
agitation of Christian men and women 
that is gradually abolishing these evils 
and bringing about just laws for the 
regulation of the factory in Japan, 

It is a pleasure to read here and there 
of the work of Christian mill owners and 
managers who really have at heart the 
welfare of their employees, and who look 
after the health and education and morals 
of their workers, In many places we 
find that Christian workers are welcomed, 
and sp-cial facilities are provided for 
evangelistic meetings among the workers. 
Christian matrons are in demand for the 
dormitories of the working women, 
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There are a few instances, a very few, 
in which the Christian spirit on the part 
of the managers has carried them a step 
further, and led them to inaugurate a 
system of joint management and _ profit 
sharing with the workmen. Many think- 
ers are more and more inclined to the 
belief that here lies the ultimate solution 
of the problem of the ever-recurring 
strife between capital and labor. As 
matters stand today, in times of pro- 
sperity we see an epidemic of strikes, 
with a never-ending demand on the part 
of the laborers for more pay and shorter 
hours. In times of depression we see the 
lengthening the hours of work, cutting 
down wages, and cutting down their 
working force. What ultimate solution 
can be reached, applicable to both pro- 
sperity aud depression, which is not 
based on the law, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love the 
Lord they God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbour as thyself?” The prin- 
ciple of joint management and _ profit 
sharing seems to offer larger promise of 
success than any other scheme that has 
been proposed. 

The last year has seen great improve- 
ment in many factories, where the hours 
of labor have been cut down and the 
conditions of living improved; but as yet 
only a beginning has been made. 

+ It is said that there are now in Japan 
700,000 women working in the iarger 
factories which come under the factory 
law; 120,000 in the smaller factories ; 
900,000 in manufactures in the homes, 
and 70,000 in the mines, making a total 
of about 1,790,000 women engaged in 
industrial work. Of these 300,000 work 
in the cotton mills, and 250,000 in the 
silk mills where the annual toll of 
tuberculosis victims is enormous. Long 
hours of work in rooms kept at a high 
temperature and in an atmosphere laden 
with moisture, crowded sleeping rooms 
and comnion bedding occupied alternate- 
ly by day and night shifts are the condi- 
tions in most mills that develope. tuber- 
culosis. Of these factory women, 75% 
range between fifteen and eighteen years 
of age, and 51% are fifteen or sixteen 
years old. 86% of the factories have 


bedding in common for the girls, two or ’ 


more girls using the sare quilts successi- 
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vely, with no sheets, of course, and the 
bedding washed not more than once or 
twice a year at most. These are the 
conditions that send many girls home 
every year to die of tuberculosis, and 
many others to what seems to be the 
easier life in the brothels. 


VII. THe GosPEL AND THE LABOR 


MovEMENT 


It has been said that in modern Japan 
Militarism, Capitalism and Imperialism 
have joined hands in exploiting the country 
and the common people. The people 
exist for the sake of the government, not 
the government for the people. Every 
movement for popular rights, popular 
government or popular uplift has been 
branded as “kiken shiso,’—dangerous 
thoughts,—and_ has had to fight its way 
to recognition against the opposition of 
the powers that be. In many instances 
that might be mentioned the movements 
have been suppressed with an iron hand, 
and the unfortunate reformers punished 
by fines, imprisonment or execution. 


““Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry 
look : 

He thinks too much: such men are 
dangerous.” 


Such in the past has been the attitude 
of the government toward the leaders 
and organizers of the Labor Movement 
in Japan. The leaders were all consider- 
ed incipient or potential anarchists, or 
Bolshevists in disguise. As a matter of 
fact, we have in Japan today poverty, 
oppression, inequality and discontent,— 
all the conditions favourable to an out- 
break of Bolshevism: and in the rice 
riots two years ago Japan came nearer a 
social revolution than many of us ima- 
gine. Its leaders say that a well orga- 
nized system of Labor Unions is the one 
great barrier against Bolshevism and 
revolution. 

The story of the origin of the Yu-ai- 
kai, and its intimate connection with the 
Christian movement has been often told, 
and it is not necessary for me to repeat 
it. In early days its meetings were 
frequently held in Christian chhrches, 
and the motive back of the organization 
has been the help and uplift of its mem- 
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bers and of the entire laboring population 
of Japan. Owing to the suspicion with 
which it was regarded by the government 
it avoided politics and strikes, and con- 
fined its energies to the moral uplift and 
friendly helpfulness among its members. 
Last year the Yu-ai-kai took an active 
part in organizing a number of strikes 
against unjust treatment, and in most 
cases they gained a good measure of 
success, They also took an active part 
in the agitation in favor of universal 
suffrage. In the strike at the Kuhara 
mines two of the Yuai-kai secretaries 
were arrested as agitators and were given 
a term of imprisonment in accordance 
with the famous seventeenth police regu- 
lation. 

The special importance of the Yu-ai-kai 
from the Christian stand-point lies in the 
fact that its policies and activities are 
almost everywhere in the hands of Chris- 
tian men. Up to last year the Yu-ai-kai 
was entirely controlled by President 
Suzuki and a handful of “ Intellectuals.” 
The whole conduct of the Union is now 
in the hands of the laborers themselves ; 
and the interesting fact is that everywhere 
the laborers have chosen Christian men 
from among their number to be their 
leaders and representatives. Mr. Suzuki 
in Kobe, Mr. Hori in Takatori, Mr. Iwata 
of Nagoya, Mr. Tan of Hiroshima, Mr. 
Fujioka of Yawata, Mr. Komatsu of the 
Omuta coal mines and Mr. Yukimasa, 
the Vice-president of the Kansai Union, 
are all Christians. The same is true of 
Tokyo, Kyoto and Osaka. It is only 
natural that moral earnestness, courtesy, 
tact and energy should put these Christ- 
ian men in positions of leadership. 

I mentioned above the strong attitude 
taken by the Yu-ai-kai toward the liquor 
question. Its attitude toward the system 
of publlc prostitution is equally strong. 
In the public mass meetings protesting 
against the system some of these laborers 
have been the strongest speakers, and the 
association has passed resolutions con- 
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demning it and urging its members to 
keep entirely away from such _ places. 
Thus it has come about that under 
Christian leadership the Labor Union has 
become one of the strongest forces work- 
ing for the moral uplift of the people of 
western Japan. 

In conclusion, let me repeat the remark 
that I made at the beginning of this 
paper : the only way to bring the Gospel 
into vital touch with the Social and In- 
dustrial Conditions of Japan today is to 
get men and women, whether in the 
ministry or in the ranks of the workers, 
who have had a vision of the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, and who have the spirlt of 
self-sacrifice and love for their fellow 
men. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE MYOJO—A UNIQUE 
FORM OF SERVICE 


At the close of the recent meeting of 
the Conference of Federated Missions it 
was intimated by someone that the 
gathering had lacked somewhat the 
spiciness that had characterized the meet- 
ing of the year before. Vital questions 
had not been brought to the fore. 

It is quite true that temperance, child- 
labor, the social evil and similar matters 
Were not discussed, altho it does not 
follow that these things are being for- 
gotten, or that they are not on the 
hearts of many workers, But at least 
one big question did come up, was 
earnestly discussed, and was finally de- 
cided in such a manner as to lay a very 
real and very heavy burden on the 
missionary body. In order that the 
matter may be clearly understood by 
those not present at the meeting, we are 
asking for space in the EvanceE Isr. 

It is at least six years ago that a group 
of missionaries in Kyoto were very 
much impressed by the need of bringing 
religious influences to bear on boys and 
girls in the teen age, in the schools of 
middle grade. They began the publica- 
tion of a paper called the Myojo, the 
Morning Star. The Japanese schools 
are notoriously conservative, and while 
the editing and financing of such a paper 
was a good deal of a task, it was felt 
that almost super-human effort would be 
needed to break into the schools with it. 

The seemingly impossible was done, 
largely thru the self-denying efforts of 
Mr. G. E. Horn, a Government School 
teacher of rare devotion and still more 
rare pertinacity. The work was pushed, 
pushed and then pushed, until to-day 
from five to a hundred copies are sent to 
1,428 academies of all sorts, including 
normal schools and high schools for both 
young men and young women, When 
the schools of this grade were practically 
all covered, the committee felt the duty 
of breaking into the still more conserva- 
tive groups of primary teachers, and five 
copies each are now sent to 1,569 of 
such schools, tho the field is probably 
not not yet half covered. Seventy 


thousand copies are now mailed out each 
month, except August. 

It was later felt that this is a work 
that one missionary cannot do, one 
mission cannot do, and one that ought 
not to be left to a self-appointed commit- 
tee to carry on. If there ever was a 
work that properly belongs to the whole 
missionary body this is that work. It 
was perfectly natural that the editing and 
distributing should be shifted to the 
Christian Literature Society, the organ 
of the combined missions. Later it was 
felt to be incongruous that the financing 
should be left to a Kyoto Committee. 

The Conference of Federated Missions 
has always approved of the paper. In 
I9Ig it recommended that in addition to 
the editing and distributing, the Christian 
Literature Society should undertake the 
financing, for the burden was becoming 
too heavy for the Kyoto Committee. 
At the end of 1919, this Committee, after 
a long struggle, reached the end of its 
strength, and the Executive Committee 
of the Conference of Federated Missions 
recommended that the C. L. S. take the 
paper over. The alternative was that 
this useful work which had been built up 
by years of self-denying labor, should go 
by the board. 

The Christian Literature Society took 
its faith in its hands and from January 
Ist, 1920 assumed all responsibility for 
the paper, altho it had no special funds 
with which to pay the bills, intending to 
put the question up to the full Conference 
in August. Of course this meant debt 
and difficulty, but the paper simply had 
to be kept going till summer. — Gifts 
were solicited from missions and _ in- 
dividuals, and at the meeting in August 
the Myojo, with a' mailing list of 70,000 
copies, double the next largest Christian 
newspaper mailing list in Japan, with a 
deficit of 341,820.04, and a proposed 
budget of 326,500. for 72,000 copies for 
the next school year, stood before the 
Conference and asked whether it was to 
be life or death. 


There was frank discussion. Are the 
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papers actually distributed to the pupils ? 
Are they read and appreciated? Is the 
matter of sufficient appeal? Everyone 
had an opportunity to say what he 
thought. The conclusion seemed to be 
that the paper furnishes good matter, is 
helpful to very many young men and 
young women, and is sufficiently well 
distributed to make it very worth while. 
In the end the Conference directed the 
C. L. S. to continue to publish up to 
72,000 copies per month, eleven months im 
the year, and that the 31 missions, with 
65 members in the Conference, be invited 
to support the paper with contributions of 
one hundred yen per member. 

Two days later the C.L.S. had a 
semi-annual meeting. They aceepted the 
mandate of the Conference, but decided 
to resist the temptation to continue ex- 
pansion till the paper goes to the teachers 
of every primary school in the Empire, 
until the financial questions are adjusted. 
Efforts will be made to clear up the debt. 
The missions will be urged to contribute 
the hundreds of yen as requested by the 
Conference, and at the meeting next 
summer, we will know whither God is 
leading. 

Mr. Horn will continue his invaluable 
services in keeping the mailing list in 
shape. The C. L.S. will as heretofore 
attend to the printing and mailing, The 
Literature Society asked Dr. H. V. S. 
Peeke to undertake the work of editing 
the paper, and subject fo the approval of 
his Mission, he has consented to do so. 

Dr. Peeke recognizes in the Myojo a 
great opportunity, altho perhaps on 
account of his regular assignments as 
teacher in the Meiji Gakuin he may not 
be able to exhaust its possibilities, He 
hopes that in the Myojo the three R’s 
may be duly respected. He wishes the 
paper to be Religious, Readable and 
Reputable. If it is not to be religious, 
it is ttot worth while: Merely literary 
and moral matter may well be provided 
by other agencies. Ifthe paper is not to 
be readable, its religious character will not 
be effective. If it is not reputable, does 
not bear at least a. fair reputation, it will 
not secure missionary co-operation and 
backing. Dr. Peeke may not be able to 
achieve this program, but the above is 
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what the Christian Literature Society 
hopes from him. 

To attain success the program of the 
C. L..S. is as just given. " Batetwo 
things, at least, are wanting, and the first 
is quite possible. It is the co-operation 
of missionaries. Is the Myojo coming’ 


, regularly to the Chugakko, the Koto 


Jogakko, the Shogyogakko, etc. in your 
neighborhood? The investigation will 
give you a fine opportunity for religious 
conversation with just the people with 
whom you desire to converse. 

The question of the Primary Schools 
is still mere important. We have not 
yet pushed this program very far, so you 
may find that at the schools at which 
you enquire, the paper is unknown, If 
they are willing to receive it, consult: 
with Mr. Horn. We cannot push the 
work this year, but there is yet a certain 
amount of leeway. Do not be back- 
ward, 

We wish each missionary would take 
the paper for himself, read it, and if 
suggestions for its improvement occur, 
send them to Dr. Peeke. Are you con- 
ducting a night school? take a few dozen 
copies for the pupils. Have you a class 
at some bank or office, hand out some 
copies there. The Myojo is the one 
benevolent, that is, free, undertaking of 
the C. L. S. We send gratis to regular 
schools, but we wish to build up a much 
larger paid circulation among the mis- 
sionaries. 

It may be possible to print on a better 
quality of paper. It may not be impos- 
sible to get contributed articles from 
world-famous men. It would be grand 
to offer to answer the questions of a 
religious nature that must be constantly 
arising in the hearts of the young men’ 
and young women to whom these 70,000 
copies of the paper go, but the time for 
that is not, we fear, just yet. 

Finally, the Myojo is not the publica- 
tion simply of the C.L.S, It is the 
ward of the whole missionary body re- 
presented in the Conference. It may: 
easily become a mighty instrument for 
still far greater good. Will not each 
missionary bear it on his heart? Will he 
not in his praying, pray also for the 
Myojo and its thousands of readers. 
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DEPARTMENT 


REPORT OF THE JAPAN SURVEY SECRETARY FOR 
INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT FOR 
THE YEAR 1919-20 


By A. Oxrtmans, D.D. 


This report deals mainly with the 
activities of the survey secretary, and 
with the Interchurch World Movement 
as such only in so far as its activities 
relate to the work in Japan done under its 
auspices, 

The present survey sec- 
retary served in that 
capacity by an informal 
appointment, as the then secretary of the 
Conference of Federated Missions, at the 
request of the Rev. C. H. Patton, D.D., 
of Boston, made at an informal meeting of 
a number of missionaries held at the 
National Y.M.C.A. Building in Tokyo in 
the spring of I919, Ata meeting held 
August 20, 1919 at No. 476-B, Karuizawa, 
composed of the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference of 
Federated Missions and a number of other 
Missionaries present by invitation, Dr. R. 
A. Ward, one of the Secretaries of the 
I.W.M., presented the request to the 
Executive Committee to undertake the 
task of being responsible for the survey 
work in Japan. This responsibility was 
assumed and, at the suggestion of the 
present secretary of the Conference of 
Federated Missions, Dr. G.W. Fulton, the 
undersigned was formally appointed 
survey secretary for Japan, serving in said 
capacity the Interchurch World Move- 
ment on the one hand, and the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Federated 
Missions on the other hand. To this 
appointment the Japan Mission of the 
Reformed Church in. America gave its 
consent, 

_ .Through the year the official . cor- 
rxespondence with the I.W.M. in America 
thas been carried on through Dr, D.'S. 
Spencer, who has been .acting as; Office 


Official Connection 


individuals here on the field. 


Secretary in New York for the Japan 
Section of the Movement of the Foreign 
Survey Department. 

In December 1919 a request came from 
the I.W.M. for the release of the survey 
secretary for six months, Jan. June, 1920, 
to give all his time to survey work, with 
statement that the salary of his substitute 
in Meiji Gaku-in would be provided by 
the LW.M. This request was acceded to 
by his Mission for three months and for 
half his time during that period. The 
sum of Yen 120 per month for three 
months, Jan.-March, 1920, was paid for 
ten hours a week teaching in the Middle 
Department of Meiji Gaku-in, which was 
considered the equivalent of six hours in 
the Seminary Department. With the 
exception of this substitute, the services 
of the survey secretary were given freely 
by his Mission. 

The work of the survey 
secretary, has largely been 
in the nature of correspon- 
dence with the headquarters of the Move- 
ment in New York and with Missions and 
He has met 
with the Executive Committee of the 
Conference of Federated Missions six 
times, namely, four times at Karuizawa 
and twice at Osaka. The Secretary of 
the Conference of Federated Missions. has 
been constantly kept informed of the pro- 
gress ,of the work by frequent corres- 
pondence, rem) 
The authority given the survey 


Nature of the 
Work 


secretary by the Movement to employ 


what literary or other assistance might be 
necessary, at the expense of the I.W.M., 
was taken advantage of to the extent of 
securing the services of an experienced 


typist three hours a day for about two 
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weeks, ata total expense of Yeu 106.15. 
The rest of the office work was done by 
the secretary himself. 

A consulting committee consisting of 
the three members of the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Federated 
Missions living in Tokyo and an equal 
number of representatives of the Federated 
Churches was formed. 

The secretary addressed the Federated 
Churches at their annual meeting on the 
subject of the I.W.M. and also the annual 
meeting of the “Church of Christ in 
Japan.” 

On December 9-10, 1919, a Conference 
was held at Osaka consisting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Conference of 
Federated Missions, which had also its 
own meeting at that time and place, 
and representatives, Japanese and mis- 
sionaries, from the survey committees 
of the Ten Central Cities in Japan, 
to consider and pass upon the special 
surveys for these cities. The expenses 
of the Central Cities Committees repre- 
sentatives to this Conference were paid 
by the I.W.M. 

At the sugge-tion of the Editor of the 
Japan EvANGELIST the survey secretary 
wrote monthly articles for the JAPAN 
EVANGELIST, beginning with the Novem- 
ber 1919 issue, on the progress of the 
Movement. 

In January 1920a request came, by 
cable, from the Headquarters in New 
York to interview some of the prominent 
Japanese on the question of the desirability 
of greatly increasing the amount of Mis- 
sion money and of Missionaries in Japan 
in accordance with the plans of the I.W. 
M. This was done by the secretary and 
according to request, a cable reply was 
sent to New York. 

The so-called ‘‘ Mission 
Surveys” were already 
well under way by the 
time the Executive Committee of the 
Conference of Federated Missions under- 
took the survey work in Japan and the 
survey secretary was formally appointed. 
In consequence, the secretary has 
sustained no relation to the ‘ Mission 
Surveys.” At the suggestion of the 
New York Headquarters a request was 
sent to the various Missions to have 


Kinds of Suryeys 
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copies of their respective surveys for- 
warded to the survey secretary for the 
purpose of comparing and coordinating 
them with other surveys for Japan, This 
request has met with response from only 
a few of the Missions. 

The main surveys prepared in connec- 
‘tion with the work of the survey secretary 
were of two kinds: (1) Surveys for 
“Special Objects,’ inter denominational 
and inter-national in their character, (2) 
Surveys for ‘Ten Central Cities” in 
Japan concerning union projects. As 
information regarding both these groups 
of surveys is conained in the annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Conference of 
Federated Missions, it is not necessary to 
mention them here in detail. 

Besides these, special surveys on 
Education and on Industrial. Conditions 
in Japan were put through, but the 
results of these went directly from the 
individuals who prepared them to the 
New York Office. 

Only recently outline maps for graphic 
surveys were sent from New York, forty- 
six in number, one for each “ Ken” and 
for each “Fu” of Japan, not including 
Formosa or the Liu-Chu Islands, These 
outline maps were sent by the survey 
secretary to as many individuals with 
request to have them filled out. The 
original request from New York was that 
the result be sent directly from the per- 
sons who fill them out to the office. in 
New York, and that they all be in there 
by July 20. The former of these re- 
quests seemed to your secretary unwise 
and the latter impracticable of compliance. 
Hence, authority has been received by 
cable from New York to have copies 
made of these graphic surveys for filing 
here on the field and for that purpose 
they are being sent in to the survey 
secretary. As to the time limit, your 
secretary has taken the liberty to extend 
it suitable to each individual case. Pay- 
ment of expenses connected ‘with this 
graphic survey work has been authorized, 
but thus far none has been asked for. 
Up to date several of these surveys have 
been received and copies for filing are 
being made. The result of this work 
when completed ought to prove of great 
value to the Missions, ‘ 
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Your survey secretary has re- 
ceived from the I.W.M. on 
account of expensas the sum of 
Ven 1,510.10. Of this sum Yen 927.51 
has been expended, leaving a balance in 
hand of Yex 582.59. Out of this balance 
the expense of copying the graphic survey 
maps, and other minor expenses connected 
with the work now going on, will have to 
be paid. 

On April 19, 1920 a Financial State- 

ment up to date, audited by the Rev. J. 
G. Dunlop, D.D., was forwarded to New 
York, receipt of which has been ac- 
knowledged by Dr. Spencer. A copy of 
said Financial Statement was forwarded 
to the Secretary of the Conference of 
Federated Missions. 
As to the results of the Inter- 
church. activities carried on 
under the Executive Committee 
through the survey secretary during this 
past year, these will be variously estimated, 
especially in view of the apparent failure 
of the Movement itself in carrying through 
to completion its very extensive plans. 
While several items on our list of “‘ Special 
Objects ” sent in to the Interchurch were 
approved by the Committee in America, 
how much of the sums asked for and 
approved have been actually allocated to, 
and assumed by, the different Mission 
Boards, has not yet been reported here. 

On the budgets for the Ten Central 
Cities’ union projects no final action of the 
Committee in America has thus far been 
reported, though Dr. Spencer has in- 
formed your survey secretary that they 
were being further considered. How 
such further consideration has been, or 
will be, affected) by the changed status of 
the Movement itself remains to be seen. 
Meanwhile, it is our firm conviction that 
no work conscientiously done in connec- 
tion with the I.W.M. will be in vain, but 
all will bear some fruit ultimately for the 
progress of the work of the Kingdom of 
God in Japan. 


Finances 


‘Results 


Statement of Mr. James M. Speers, 
Chairman of the Business 
Men’s Committee 


At the last meeting of the General 
Committee of the Interchurch World 
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Movement, held June 18th, provision was 
made for a Business Mens Committee to 
examine the present financial status of 
the Movement, and to make its report at 
an early date: This committee consisted 
of jas. M. Speers, Trevor Arnett, Geo. 
M. Fowles, Raymond B. Fosdick, Flem- 
ing H. Revell, G. Wellwood Murray, E. 
M. Bulkley, and Geo. Innes. — 

The report of this committee was sub- 
mitted to a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of June 28th, and on the 
basis of the recommendations which it 
contained, the Executive Committee took 
immediate action. Copies of this report 
and of the resolutions passed by the 
Executive Committee on that date have 
been sent to the denominations and 
societies represented here to-day, and it is 
unnecessary for me to review them, 


‘Briefly, it may be stated that the Execu- 


tive Committee voted to discontinue the 
campaign as of that date (June 28). It 
further voted to accept the resignations of 
the Executive Officers which had been 
presented on June 18th, (except those of 
the Vice Chairman, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and Treasurer) and 
to send discontinuance notices to all mem- 
bers of the staff to take effect the same 
date, subject to existing contracts, if any. 
It further voted to refer all future steps, 
with reference to the Interchurch World 
Movement, toa meeting of this General 
Committee to be held to-day. Between 
June 28 and July 8 it gave the Business 
Men’s Committee the authority to take 
charge of the affairs of the Movement. 
As a result of this action by the Execu- 
tive Committee, therefore, the Business 
Men’s Committee, through a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Speers and Mr. 
Fosdick, assumed charge of the Move- 
ment until July 8th, and the resolutions of 
the Executive Committee were put im- 
mediately into effect. Discontinuance 
notices were given to all the personnel, 
and with the exception of a small nucleus 
of the staff necessary to keep the Move- 
ment alive, the entire slate has been wiped 
clean, not only with the idea of reducing 
the amount of indebtedness to the deno- 
minations in case they decide to go ahead 
with the Movement, but to give them a 
fair opportunity to build on a new basis. 
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The personnel that is left is working on a 
day to-day scale. 

It is now for the General Committee, in 
co-operation with the representatives of 
the denominations that have met here 
to-day, to decide what shall be the future 
of this Movement. First of all it seemed 
to your committee necessary that we 
should have a complete understanding of 
the financial situation. This situation has 
somewhat changed since the report of the 
Business Men’s Committee, due to the 
fact that the campaign was immediately 
cut off and the personnel was substantially 
reduced, so that it may be wise to briefly 
outline the situation with which we are 
faced to-day. 

The Interchurch World Movement has 
two types of financial obligations: One 
is represented by the debts which we owe 
to the banks and which are underwritten: 
by the societies and denominations ; and 
the other is represented by miscellaneous 
outstanding obligations such as unpaid 
bills, etc., which of course are not pro- 
tected by underwritings. We owe the 
banks $6,560,000 and a call for the pay- 
ment of this amount has already been 
made, It is only fair that the denomina- 
tions and societies underwriting this 
amount should know what legal counsel 
has advised us, The Interchurch World 
Movement is the agent of the under- 
writing societies and these societies are 
liable for the debts of the Movement, 
Furthermore, the underwriting societies 
are responsible for interest on the am- 
ount of this indebtedness, which interest 
charge approximates $400,000 a year. 
We emphasize the point at this time 
because we ought not to be under any 
illusions as to our present status, 

As regards the payment of the under- 
writings, the Business Men’s Committee 
met yesterday with the representitives of 
all the banks and we laid plainly before 
them the exact financial situation of the 
Movement at the present time. The 
Bank representatives expressed their 
desire to assist the Movement in every 
possible manner but wished us particular- 
ly to charge upon the underwriting de- 
nominations and societies the necessity ‘of 
meeting their obligations at the earliest 
possible moment, and where it is impos- 
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sible to pay the full amount, to at least 
make a payment immediately as an ex- 
pression of good will and future intentions, 
We want to express the confidence which 
the Business Men’s ,Committee feels in 
the willingness of the underwriters to 
meet their obligation as promptly as 
possible. While it is a legal responsibili- 
ty from which they cannot escape, it 
represents an overhead charge in a cam- 
paign for funds in which they will profit. 

The second type of. obligation with 
which the Interchurch World Movement 
is confronted is represented by outstand- . 
ing obligations such as unpaid bills, etc., 
and perhaps we can do no better than to 
give you a statement of assets and 
liabilities as they appear on our books as 
of June 30, 1920: 


ASSETS: 


Cash on hand and in bank.. PONS 06 
Anticipated receipts from 


first Financial Campaign., 250,000.00, 
Salvage on furniture, equip- 
ment aud supplies... .., 175,000.00 
Total. -.,....900, , «ili 7 sane 
LIABILITIES : 


Due to open accounts and 
contractual obligations ... 
Current salary ‘and discon- 


$400,000.00: 


tinuance pay rolls... .,. 125,000.00 
Liquidation expense... ... 25,000.00 
Total eee 550,000.00: 


It should be noted of course that two. 
items on the liability side are here united, 
interest and rent, Although the Inter- 
church World Movement itself assumed 
the obligation of discounting the notes at 
the bank as they were made, hereafter, 
inasmuch as the underwritings have beem 
called the interest account will be a 
charge against the denominations and. 
societies, We have therefore not 
reckoned it as a liability on the Move- 
ment itself. The rent item isan uncertain | 
liability inasmuch as.it is. impossible to- 
determine how long a_period will) elapse 
by sub-leasing or otherwise before the 
Movement can release itself from the con- 
tract for the Greenhut Building, which 
covers a period of ten years at the rate of 
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$5 36,000a year. At the present moment 
it seems probable that this liability, or 
some substantial part of it, will remain a 
charge against the Interchurch World 
Movement for some months to come. 

_ Omitting, therefore, the question of 
interest and rent, it seems probable that 
the present assets will be sufficient to pay 
off all the outstanding liabilities, and the 
Business Men’s Committee has been work- 
ing strenuously to effect this result. It is 
only fair, however, that the denominations 
should know that if this result is not 
achieved, and if there should remain 
outstanding liabilities for which assets 
cannot be found, the constituent denomina- 
tions for whom the Interchurch World 
Movement was the agent, are legally 
responsible for payment. This at least is 
the advice of counsel. 

The books and accounts of the Move- 
ment have been for the past several 
months in the hands of certified public 
accountants and itis intended that they 
shall remain so until the affairs are de- 
finitely would up ora re-organization is 
effected. 

We have emphasized the financial 
situation in which we find ourselves at the 
present time because it will have an im- 
portant bearing on our future actions, 
Several courses are open to the denomina- 
tions, and we shall list them briefly : 


I, The discontinuance of the Movement. 

This would involve : 

(a) The disposition of the existing 
survey, office, library, reference and other 
records now the property of the Move- 
ment. 

(4) The invalidation of all pledges made 
on the bass of the Movement going 
forward, In other words, this would 
involve a loss of approximately $130,000 
pledged onthe new campaign and ap- 
proximately $522,000 on the Friendly 
Citizens Campaign. We do not mean to 
say that there will not be a considerable 
shrinkage in both these amounts, even 
if the Movement goes forward, but 
the otal loss of these assets if. the Move- 
ment is discontinued should be borne in 
mind, 

(c) The assumption by the denomina- 
tions and the societies of the debts and 
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existing liabilities, if any, over and above 
the amounts due at the banks. 

(Z) The loss of the practical, co- 
operation which has been obtained in this 
Movement, as well as of the organization 
which has been built up in all of the states, 
and the continuity in survey and common 
promotion. 

If, however, it is the judgement of this 
committee to-day that the Movement 
shall be discontinued, it can be done 
either by making application for a 
receivership and throwing the whole 
problem into the hands of the courts, 
which obviously would be very undesir- 
able, or by asking the Executive Com- 
mittee to appoint a small sub-committee 
of business men to ‘close up the affairs of 
the Movement in the best possible way. 
In this latter event provision would have 
to be made for personnel and immediate 
funds with which to meet any debts if 
any, that remain unpaid. 


IT, The Continuance of the Movement. 


The Movement may be continned in 
one of the two following methods : 

(I.) A nominal continuance of the 
corporation but a practical discontinuance 
of all activities of the Movement. If this 
is done, officers must be elected and the 
Committee appointed with power to bring 
the corporation to a nominal status 
practically without expense. It should be 
borne in mind that whether the Movement 
is discontined or continued ona merely 
nominal basis, the liabilities in any event 
would have to be assumed; all of the 
aforesaid problems of discontinuance re- 
main. 

(II.) We recommended that the Move- 
ment shall be continued on a reorganized 
basis which would involve the following 
plan: 

(a) To assume the assets and liabilities 
as indicated. 

(4) To make arrangements to collect 
all the pledges that are contingent upon 
the Movement going ahead and to 
approach the official committees and 
boards of the various denominations for 
financial support for the next year. 

(c) To determine the main features of 
the program and the organization for next 
year which for a simple and yet efficient 
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and constructive organization might be as 
follows : 


a.—I. To tabulate, conserve and 
publish available survey material and 
furnish the denominations with in- 
formation already gathered from all 
divisions of the survey. 

6.—1. To build up, state by state, ina 
democratic way, an  interchurch 
program supported by funds raised 
by the state committees. The na- 
tional Movement would maintain as 
a basis of co-operation contact with 
the state offices and the correlation 
and unifying of all plans as largely as 
possible, 

¢—t1. To continue the Missionary 
Education Department for the pur- 
pose of providing educational ma- 
terial and conducting conferences of 
leaders as heretofore. Attention is 
called to the fact that this department 
is largely self-sustaining. 

d.—1I. To serve as a_ correlating 
medium for such common tasks as 
the co-operating agencies may agree 
upon. 

é.—I. To achieve the above-mentioned 
functions, it would be necessary to 
have a General Committee as has 
been already authorized and ap- 
proved by the denominations and an 
Executive Committee and a smail 
executive staff. 


Such a program could be carried 
forward on a budget of from $100,000 to 
$150,000, a year, exclusive of rent, and 
exclusive of the budgets in the states 
where the work would be self supporting. 
In no case should the expenditure be 
over and above the collectable and 
yearly assets. This amount could be in- 
creased as the denominations might 
desire, thereby expanding the functions 
as may be found necessary. 

It should be pointed out that the slate 
is now clean so far as the executive 
leadership is concerned, all resignations 
as I have said, having been accepted at 
the last meeting, except the Vice-Chair- 
man, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Treasurer, whose resigna- 
tions are before the Executive Committee. 
Your committee could if it so desires co- 
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ordinate the work of the interdenomina- 
tional agencies representing the great 
interests which during the past year have 
co-operated with the Interchurch World 
Movement, such as the Foreign Missions 
Conference, the Home Missions Council, 
the Council of Church Boards, etc. 

We have briefly outlined the pos- 
sibilities of action which confront us 
to-day. The question as to whether the 
Movement is continued or discontinued 
and the methods by which either of these 
alternatives is to be put into effect lies in 
the hands of your Committee for con- 
sideration. 


Report of Committee on 
Reorganization 


The committee on Reorganization in 
submitting its recommendations as to the 
future program and structure of the 
Interchurch World Movement desires 
first of all to recall to the mind of the 
General Committee the principles and 
purposes out of which the Movement 
sprang at its inception eighteen months 
ago. Four chief forces lay behind it: 

The first was the growing sense of 
kinship among the evangelical churches 
and the desire to give it expression. 

The second was the consciousness of 
the fragmentary and inadequate effort 
hitherto put forth to carry out the pro- 
gram of world service to which the 
church is called. 

The third was the realization of the 
vast and urgent tasks laid upon us by the 
effects of the Great War. 

The fourth was the hope and belief 
that by co-operative action larger enlist- 
ment of life and treasure could be secured 
and better results obtained for effort put 
forth. 

With these aims in view it was agreed 
that the participating denominational 
agencies should associate themselves in a 
concerted plan by which on the one hand 
they should conduct upon parallel lines 
their respective forward movements; on 
the other should seek to accomplish 
through the Interchurch Movement 
Organization certain things impossible to 
any one of them acting alone, but wholly 
possible to all acting together. Among 
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these common undertakings the follow- 
ing were deemed of first importance :— 

1. A thorough analysis of the total 
world task of the church, locality by 
locality and item by item to the end that 
neglected fields might be discovered; 
important existing work strengthened ; 
unjustifiable work eliminated and helpful 
relationships between all agencies and 
workers established. 

2. A continuous campaign of educa- 
tion, making use of ascertained facts, 
projected upon broad and varied lines 
and carried out upon a scale adequate to 
secure the attention of the nation at large 
and if possible to convince the judgement 
and to wake the interest of millions of 
people now wholly or largely untouched 
by Christ’s call to world service. 

3. To give co-operative leadership to 
the Church in the fields of industrial 
relations, philanthropy, evangelism and 
education, to the end that the Church 
may more wisely and amply meet her 
obligations in those areas of service. 

4. To carry the appeal for life-service. 

5. To make simultaneous and united 
appeal for funds, sufficient in amount to 
support the effort at home and abroad 
demanded by the conditions of the hour. 

Within: the bounds of these aims the 
Movement has proceeded. Substantially 
a year was spent in fashioning plans, 
enlisting the co-operating agencies, com- 
pleting the organization and launching 
the world survey. Six months were 
given to intensive work along the lines 
above named. 
proved, as was anticipated, huge and 
difficult. The prevalent shortage of 
workers, scarcity of office room and pro- 
hibitory scale of costs have created 
obstacles at every step. Certain serious 
mistakes in method are now seen to have 
been made, Despite it all there stands to 
the credit of the activities of these months 
a volume of achievement which in the 
judgement of your Committee reveals the 
validity of the purposes of the Movement 
and its well nigh boundless possibilities if 
carried out in full development. The 
surveys of hospitals and homes and of 
colleges in America are largely completed 
and will constitute a store house of 
information to all denominations which 
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wish wisely and strongly to meet their 
duty in these often neglected fields. The 
foreign missionary surveys are well 
advanced and will constitute the first com- 
prehensive picture of the non-Christian 
world which the church has ever pos- 
sessed. The home mission surveys, by 
far the most difficult and costly portion 
of the task are well under way. 

The work taken over from the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement and the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement has been 
carried strongly forward as has also the 
publication of the World Outlook, Every- 
land and La Naeva Democracio. In the 
field of educational publicity, multiplied 
conventions and conferences, local and 
state and national, have brought to some 
millions of people a new sense of the 
nature and urgency of the Church’s task. 
Through the printed and pictured page 
the Christian World message has been 
widely proclaimed and pressed home. 

Various inquiries in the industrial 
realm have been conducted and one in 
particular on the steel strike appears 
likely to have profound bearing on the 
future of the relations between capital and 
labor. A financial campaign has been con- 
ducted in which nearly every participating 
denomination has registered a marked 
advance on previous giving; in some 
cases such advance being revolutionary 
in degree. Connected with all these 
activities has been a wide leavening of the 
public thought and clearer realisation of 
the unity and immensity of the re- 
sponsibility of the Church of Christ. 

These results of a brief period of too 
hastily organized effort appear to your 
committee to afford abundant reason for 
pressing onward in the effort to reach the 
goals which the Movement has set before 
itself. The one respect in which the 
anticipations of the Movement have 
proven seriously at fault, viz.:—the re- 
sponse in undesignated gifts available to 
reinforce the total undertaking, should 
not cause us to lose sight of the 
fundamental values we have been seek- 
ing nor the large measure of success 
obtained. 

Looking forward to the year ahead it 
is plain that three considerations call for a 
radical reduction of expenditure, some 
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reshaping of organization and redefinition 
of function. 

The first of these considerations is the 
fact that since much preliminary work 
has been done, there would not be 
occasion for so large a budget as that of 
last year even if abundant funds. were 
available. 

The second is that under existing 
conditions it is not possible to secure so 
large resources as ought ideally to be 
used for the period ahead. We must 
plan with patience for a somewhat slower 
pace. 

The third consideration is that adjust- 
ments must be made so as to avoid over- 
lapping the field of the Federal Council 
or other interdenominational bodies, 
Such measure of overlapping as has 
existed has been felt by all to be unfort- 
unate and not to be continued save asa 
temporary condition. 

With these things in full view, your 
Committee recommends that the available 
funds for the coming year be used in such 
proportions as the General Committees 
deem wise for carrying on the activities 
of the following departments :-— 

1. Survey. Radical alterations of 
plan will doubtless be called for here by 
the financial necessities of the case. But 
quite aside from that fact the committee 
recommends the following changes of 
method. 

(a) Distinct narrowing of the scope of 
the home mission survey, seeking to retain 
only major and essential features. 

(4) Closer co-ordination of each survey 
department with the corresponding inter- 
board organization. There should, for 
instance, be created a joint departmental 
committee composed of members named 
by the Foreign Missions Conference and 
others named by the Interchurch Move- 
ment. The Foreign Missions Survey 
should proceed under the control of this 
committee, subject of course to the over- 
sight of the General and Executive Com- 
mittees of the Movement. In like way 
the Home Mission Survey should become 
the joint responsibility of the Home 
Missions Council and the Interchurch 
Movement. The same principle should 
be introduced throughout the list. 

(c) Redoubled effort should be put 
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forth to secure and welcome responsible 
participation by denominational leaders. — 

2. Missionary Education, The publica- 
tion of text-books, conducting of summer 
conferences, etc., must go on, The 
periodical publication already named 
ought also by all means to be maintained, 
vif funds permit. : 

3. General Educational Publicity. The 
scope of the inspirational and informa- 
tional feature of this department will 
depend mainly on the available resources, 
but it should be borne in mind that three 
special items should have place in any 
program adopted. The first is the pro- 
duction of statistical matter adapted to 
the needs of the departments. The 
second is graphic material, lantern slides, 
etc., as may be found feasible. The 
third is a distinct and adequate provision 
for bringing to the attention of the Mis- 
sion and college boards and ecclesiastical 
and Mission Executives, the significance 
of the facts collated in the surveys as 
bearing on their several responsibilities. 

4. Enlistment for Life Work. It has 
long been realised that this is peculiarly a 
field where denominational action needs to 
be strongiy re-inforced by interdenomi- 
national effort. The Interchurch Move- 
ment is the natural agency to furnish 
such re-inforcement. Its service here 
should be carefully co-ordinated with 
that of the Student Volunteer Movement 
and other bodies having a natural relation 
to the subject. 

5. The last department to be named is 
that of Stewardship. In the main this is 
a field to be cultivated through denomina- 
tional action. There appears, however, 
to be distinct place for such a department 
of minimum size to serve the denomina- 
tional agencies along various lines of 
common need, 

Two departments hitherto maintained 
are not included in this list. Both are of 
major importance. One is the department 
of evangelism, the other of industrial 
relations. In the judgement of the Com- 
mittee the responsibility of interdenomi- 
national leadership in these fields should 
rest entirely with the Federal Council of 
Churches. If found possible to do so it 
would be eminently fitting that the Inter- 
church Movement should share with the 
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Council in the financial care of these 
interests. 

Your committee does not understand 
that it is expected to suggest in detail the 
changes in form of Executive Organiza- 
tion deemed desirable. It is of the 
opinion that there should be some con- 
solidation of departments along lines 
sufficiently indicated in the above outline 
of functions. 

The Committee believes that the con- 
stitution of the General Committee pro- 
posed in the recent report of the Move- 
ment to the churches gives it a thoroughly 
representitive character and insures the 
needful qualities of personnel. This plan 
calls for the nomination by the national 
bodies participating, of members of the 
General Committee in proportion to the 
size of each, the committee as thus 
constituted being given power to add 
additional members not exceeding one 
fifth of the whole. As tothe composition 
of the Executive Committee, a change 
from the present plan is suggested. It is 
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recommended that the General Com- 
mittee choose ten or fifteen members of 
Executive Committee located within 
reasonable distance of a central point and 
that each participating denomination name 
through such agency as it may select one 
additional member. 

Questions of executive personnel are 
understood by your Committee to be 
outside its scope. Itis advised that all 
members of the existing staff purpose to 
submit their resignations at this meeting 
in order to leave the Committee wholly 
free to make any readjustment desired. 

Your Committee finds itself freshly and 
profoundly impressed as the result of its 
review with the far reaching importance 
of the undertaking for which the Move- 
ment came into being. Heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon all whose decision shall 
determine its future course. With patient 
effort and united minds we shall be able, 
by the divine blessing, to broaden and 
strengthen the world service of the 
Churches of America. 


AMBASADORS 


A STUDY IN THE MISSIONARY VOCATION 


By Kennetu J. SAUNDERS 


“We are ambassadors on behalf of 
Christ, as though God were entreating by 
us: we beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be ye reconciled to God. II Cor. 5: 20 

Ambassadors—it is a post of great 
honor. But like all other words used in 
the New Testament to describe our call- 
ing it is a post of great humility. The 
ambassador shines with a reflected glory, 
as the representative of King or Presi- 
dent. The Church has much to learn 
from the State; and we may draw out 
from this secular calling the ideas implicit 
in it. 

- I. The ambassador must be accep- 
table to the country to which he is sent ; 
whilst he firmly upholds the views of his 
home government he must do all he can 
to be conciliatory and sympathetic.. 


Here there are some great principles to 
be applied to our calling e.g. : (a) Are we 
always careful enough to consult the 
Japanese Church as to the ambassadors 
we send amongst them? Might it not 
have a representative in London and New 
York to help recruit and train those 
called to this delicate task? It is cer- 
tainly true that the choicest spirits 
respond much more readily to a call 
from the people amongst whom they are 
invited to work. I could give numerous 
examples to prove this, and have a ac- 
cumulated an amount of evidence which 
is quite convincing to me, and which. I 
would gladly pass on to anyone interest- 
ed, Let us remember that the principle 
of self-determination has come to stay. 

. (b). Ambassadors are courteous and 
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not critical; they may not like all they 
see about them, but they are not called 
upon to say so; there is a world of mean- 
ing in St, Paul’s words “ entreating and 
beseeching.”” How human it is to mingle 
in our methods the push as well as the 
pull, and even to forget our customary 
courtesy! It is said of a great evangelist 
whose tract “‘Come To Jesus” had 
exerted an enormous influence, that he 
was very sensitive to criticism, and wrote 
a reply to his critics so vehement, that 
when he consulted Dr. Spurgeon, that 
shrewd mind saw at once that it would 
not do; “ May I suggest a title,’”” he 
asked, and the evangelist gladly consent- 
ed. ‘Ishould callit ‘Go To The Devil’ 
by the Author of ‘Come To Jesus.’”’ 
I have found that story very helpful to 
myself. Here is a missionary parallel: 
the child of one of our great missionaries 
prayed: ‘‘God bless the Buddhists, 
and help us to wipe them off the earth.” 

(c) The ambassador must be a sym- 
pathetic and close student of the history, 
religion and customs of his people. Jou- 
bert, that prince of critics says, “‘ When 
my friend has only one eye I look at that 
side of his profile.’ I am responding to 
an invitation of “the editor of the JAPAN 
EVANGELIST to write on the subject of 
our approach to Buddhism, and need not 
say more here, except to give two in- 
stances from my own experience. When 
I first went to India I revolted at the 
blood-sacrifices and other dark things in 
Hinduism as I saw them in the Kali 
Temple, till my guide, Dr. Farquhar, 
(who has changed the whole missionary 
outlook in India in this matter), said 
quietly to me, “ That kind of thing went 
on in the temple at Jerusalem in the time 
of Christ.” And here in Japan whilst 
much that is beautiful and good in Budd- 
hism has attracted me, I made mental 
exception in the case of the hideous 
Fudo, till I found a picture of him acting 
guardian angel to a little boy monk 
asleep over his books! The ugly mask 
may hide a loving heart ! 

2. Another implicate of the word 
ambassador is this; great as his post is 
he does not organize, he has no control 
over anyone outside his Embassy, he 
does not even aim at doing folk good! 
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His sole task is to represent his govern~ 
ment. Under this head let us think: (a) 
Whether we are here to organize a 
western Christian Church on “ efficient ” 
western lines, or to help a Japanese 
Church to grow spontaneously and 
naturally? In this connection may I ask 
one more question and tell one more 
anecdote? The question is this, is there 
any Christianity at all in the old adage, 
‘‘ He who pays the piper calls the tune.” ? 
And the anecdote, (perhaps you will allow 
me two) is this. An English friend of 
mine was taken over an aeroplane factory 
by a genial American manufacturer, 
“ Sir,” said he, “I want you to look at 
this model; we built it after the British 
plan. We improved it in twenty two 
different points and were mighty proud 
of it, but in one point it is not a satisfac- 
tory machine—it don’t fly.” Need I 
apply this? In India our best British 
officials have learnt their lesson. The 
great and noble machine of Government: 
may look very efficient, but if it doesn’t 
work, what then? And so big-hearted 
and big-minded men are handing over 
the machine they are so proud of, and 
must watch it pulled to pieces and rebuilt 
on Indian lines. The Indian machine 
may not be “ efficient,” but if it flies, they 
will not have made their sacrifice in vain. 
The most helpful sermon I ever listened 
to was given to me by a Canadian col- 
league, now dead on the fields of Fland- 
ers: ‘See here, my friend” he said, 
‘‘the most darned un-Christian thing on 
this compound is your efficiency.” 

(b) The ambassador must at any cost 
keep: in touch with his Home Govern- 
ment, whether it is by the wireless mes- 
sages of prayer or by any other means. 
This implies growth and change in our 
plans and policies, for the mind of a 
living government is not stereotyped, but 
shows adaptability and growth. Can we 
doubt that our God has things to reveal 
to us now which He could not reveal 
fifty or twenty five or ten years ago? 
The world has been ploughed up in these 
momentous years, and he wants us to dis- 
cover from Him His loving plans for it, 

(c) This means that we must be quite: 
sure Whom we represent. The greatest 
need of the day is for the Christian — 
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Church to Christianize its theology. 
How long shall we continue to teach in 
the morning that God is ‘‘a jealous God” 
and in the evening that ‘love is never 
jealous?’”’ What business have we with 
any other King than the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ! It is He to whom 
St, Paul would reconcile the world. He 
knows nothing of an angry Jehovah need- 
ing to be propitiated ! 

(d) My last point is the most difficult, 
but possibly the most vital. How are 
ambassadors trained, and when are they 
recalled? They are trained by a long 
process in subordinate posts ; it is almost 
incredible that the ambassadors of Christ 
are given so little apprenticeship. Has 
not the time come for the young mission- 
ary to be apprenticed to a Japanese 
pastor, and to accustom himself from the 
beginning to the idea of service of the 
Japanese Church? JI ask this question as 
one now who is proud to serve under an 
Indian Chief, yet has learnt by failure 
how hard it is for the missionary to be a 
servant and not a master. Again— 
another thing which it is not easy to say, 
ambassadors are sometimes recalled. 
This occurs in the natural conrse of 
events when their special service is ac- 
complished, but it often occurs when 


HENRY 
By GEorGE P. 


To be at once gentle yet strong is an 
old conception of an ideal man. Such a 
one was Dr. Loomis, a fighting man, a 
Bible-man, a gentle-man, who left with us 
a life of fruitage and happy memories, as 
his soul was garnered in at the end of the 
summer of 1920. He was born in 
Burlington, New York eighty one years 
ago. He graduated from Hamilton Col- 
lege and Auburn Theological Seminary. 
He enlisted early in the Civil war, served 
with the army of the Potomac, and was 
commended for bravery in several im- 
portant engagements. He was Captain 
in the 146th regiment of New York, 
working up from the ranks. At the 
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they do not show themselves sympathetic 
enough, or elastic enough in this chang- 
ing age. May not the ambassador of 
Christ be called upon to realize that 
sometimes it is better to leave one’s shoes 
than one’s bones in the land of one’s 
adoption? Was ever a more foolish 
thing said than the famous dictum, 
“‘There are not enough missionary 
graves in Japan’’?. What is the use of 
graves P 

Here are a few thoughts, legitimately 
it seems to me, drawn out from St. Paul’s 
great phrase. Are they not justified by 
his own superb example? The modern 
missionary has every-thing to learn still 
from this Prince of missionaries, and our 
policies go most astray where they depart 
from his method. Let me offer these 
remarks in all humility as one who has 
to face all these issues himself, and let me 
commend a very stimulating book entitl- 
ed, ‘‘ Missionary Methods—St. Paul’s or 
Ours.” . Though I have not read it for 
several years and have no copy available 
at the moment, I am sure that its author 
Mr. Roland Allen has much to say in it 
which is of vital importance. Iam quite 
sure that we have wandered far from the 
New Testament teachings. 


LOOMIS 
Prerson, D. D. 


close of the war he became pastor of the 
church at Janesville, N. Y. ‘‘ The early 
dream of service tempered by the fires of 
war left upon him the mark of a soldier,” 
said Dr. Kelman as he spoke his requiem 
above the flag-covered casket. His erect 
carriage and elastic step corresponding to 
native dignity of spirit within were life 
long evidences of the soldier. 

In 1872 Dr. Loomis came with his 
wife, a sister of the late Dr. D. C. Greene 
of the American Board, to Japan; thus 
sharing in the exhilaration of pioneer 
days. There were only twelve baptized 
Christians in Japan when he arrived. He 
was present at the opening of the first 
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railway line—between Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. He could not undertake. direct 
Christian work as the edicts against 
Christianity were still enforced, but he 
had an English Bible class of twenty 
members. The numbers increased and 
in 1874 every member had professed his 
faith in Christ. Seven became influential 
in the Church, among them Uemura, 
Honda and Oshikawa. _ Members of this 
class formed the nucleus of a church 
organized September, 1874. The pastor- 
al work devolved upon Dr. Loomis, but 
was shared by Dr. Greene and Dr, 
Hepburn, who later raised funds for the 
present building of the Shiloh Church, 

Subsequently Dr. Loomis returned to 
the U.S. for a brief period but in 1881 
he came again to Japan; this time as 
agent of the American Bible Society. 
For thirty years he wrought faithfully at 
this post of high privilege. For this, the 
heart of his life work, he will be grateful- 
ly and affectionately remembered. 

Unquestionably it was a great cause— 
this Bible diffusion in two lands, and a 
great time—the seventies and eighties, 
and a man in Dr. Loomis suited in 
temper and grace to the cause and time. 
One thinks of the wisdom of the House- 
holder who gave to each servant “‘ac- 
cording to his several ability.” 

A man of faith will love nature. Dr. 
Loomis was a real student of entomology 
and rendered a conspicuous service to 
such men and birds as love the elm trees 
that transform so many of our home 
streets into cathedral naves in his dis- 
covery of the parasite that destroys the 
gypsy moth. The U. S. Government 
thanked him for this and the U. S. 
people thank him for the Japanese 
persimmon he introduced into America. 
“Tt was his very nature” writes Dr. 
Dunlop, “to be widely interested, keen, 
sympathetic and judicious. Those who 
had the privilege to be with him in his 
last days, sometimes looked on enviously 
at his alert interest in the trees and 
flowers, the birds and insects, postage 
stamp “traders,” religious, social and 
political affairs. His analysis of the 
financial and industrial situation months 
before the recent reaction was wonder- 
fully detailed, accurate and prophetic.” 
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His youthfulness of spirit, combined 
with the experience of years, gave to his 
friendship height and depth as well as 
length and breadth. The Bible House 
in Yokohama, formerly situated opposite 
the Kaigan Church, within a few steps of 
the original Janding place, was one of the 


.first things to greet the eye of the newly 


arrived missionaries. It was a rendezvous 
for those coming and going, a place 
where not only the Bible was sold, but 
where its precepts of love and hospitality 
practised. This hospitality extended to 
his home on the Bluff. Mrs. Loomis 
in planning her daily menu must always 
have had in mind the possibility of an 
extra platter or too; the table was of the 
extension type. Dr. Loomis always had 
time for a warm welcome and a hearten- 
ing word. It was his custom to keep a 
supply of printed messages, that had 
appealed to his optimistic zeal. They 
were of an inspirational sort—A soldier’s 
faith, Riley’s “ Aint it fine today” and 
the like. You found them in a business 
letter or produced from his pocket book 
in a casual meeting. It was one of the 
natural expressions of a devoted life. 
Physical discomfort wrote its lines on his 
face but nothing could cloud the smile, 
revealing the ‘sunny and loving heart.” 

The Chinese church in Yokohama 
owes its existence, under God, to the 
care and interest Dr. Loomis and his 
family lavished upon it. Several of its 
members were baptized by him, and all 
looked up to him as toa father. He had 
friends among the Chinese in China itself 
—friends made at the time of the China- 
Japanese war, when he was allowed to 
visit in the prison. Dr. Loomis used to 
delight to tel! of the triumphs of Divine 
grace in the salvation of some of these 
men. 

Above all he was faithful to God 
through Jesus Christ ; he knee on n whom 
he had believed. 

As the gates through whioh we this 
day look into the Heavenly City close 
upon us once more, we hear the words, 
‘Well done good and faithful servant. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 
May God bring us all to that reward 
which He keeps for His faithful serv- 
ants. 
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BDITORIALS 


The Convention 

From time to time in the course of 
events in the history of the Christian 
Church there come episodes that mark 
the close of a natural chapter in her 
progress and life. Usually such episodes 
are better seen in their remoteness, the 
perspective of many years is required to 
bring into relief their full meaning, But 
on occasions a chapter is closed with 
such clearness, the changes that mark its 
passing are of such a vivid nature that 
not even the dullest of minds can fail to 
see something of the meaning of things; 
and to men of their own. day is brought 
the realisation of the fact that once more 
the gates have closed upon a stage of 
progress and there stretches out before 
us an unexplored and mysterious future. 


* 
* a 


The World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion was such an episode. It marks the 
close of a period in the history of the 
Church in Japan. From now it will live 
and work in a new atmosphere. And it 
is rather as marking the close of a period 
than as having achieved anything of great 
moment in itself that we should look at 
the Convention. It was an occasion for 
a demonstration of a spirit that has been 
gathering strength for an epoch. It 
seems but yesterday that Christianity 
was interdicted as a ‘ religio illiciti’, that 
its discovered followers were condemned 
to torture and ridicule, and in official 
gatherings its most sacred emblem 
trampled under foot. Not yet has there 
come a great vision and a symbol clear 
limned against the darkness, with a great 
command to conquer in the power of a 
sign once trodden under foot in fear and 
scorn. But no one can mistake the deep 
significance for Christianity in this land 
where official action is the standard of 
pubiic opinion, of the events that happen- 
ed during the Convention. The accept- 
ance of gifts from the members of the 
Convention and the sending of a Cham- 
berlain with a gracious message to it 


from the Imperial Family mark the close 
of a dispensation, the passing away of an 
old attitude of thought. 


Mh tee 

Old prejudices linger long in a nation. 
The national attitude to Christianity has 
chanzed in the large cities, But in the 
country districts and in the official mind 
there has hitherto been an attitude of 
suspicion and opposition. To be a 
Christian was for an official a barrier to 
advancement. And many families were 
almost inaccessible to the message ot 
Christ. There must come enlightenment 
with the Imperial action. No longer will 
it be possible for men to oppose Chris- 
tianity as disloyal to the State. Barriers 
will be broken down in the most con- 
servative minds. Christianity will exist 
in a new atmosphere. Christians will be 
more free. 


* 
* * 


Japan got her first great glimpse of 
the Christian spirit of Unity in action 
when the Student Movement held its 
mectings in Tokyo. The influence of 
those meetings was profound. She has 
just had her second great view and she is 
more ripe in Christian things now and 
better able to take in what such meetings 
as these portend. It is no mean thing to 
show her that we can take united action 
on a subject of supreme importance even 
though we have not yet attained to unity 
of command. Here is the Spirit that 
gave us life showing the fundamental 


unity of our actions in our unity of 


anxiety and desire for the coming genera- 
tion. With the exception of the Roman 
Church every other Body working in 
Japan was represented in the Convention. 
An Orthodox Greek Church Bishop sent 
us his blessing, Bishops of the Methodist 
Church instructed us, Anglican Bishops 
took part in the devotions. No man 
asked of what Church the speakers were 
but simply what they had to tell us on 
this great subject. 
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There will be a re-birth of interest in 
the Sunday School. The sight of men 
and women giving so much to this work 
and their testimonies to what it has done 
for them ; the great enthusiasm displayed 
for child life; the possibilities of the 
extension of this work and its positive 
results ; all these and many another lesson 
will be carried back to the remotest parts 
of the Empire and men and women of 
faith will translate the lessons into noble 
deeds for the childfen of Japan. An 
enthusiastic Japanese expressed himself 
thus: ‘‘Two thonsand years ago there 
was a census, a star appeared in the Kast, 
and Jesus was born. We have just had 
a census, a new star has been discovered 
by Japanese astronomers, this will be, if 
not the birth of the Sunday School in 
Japan, at least its new birth.” 


* 
* * 


Doubtless there were many motives 
that moved the spirit of hospitality and 
good will displayed by the whole country 
to the Convention. Motives of policy 
and purse. But the spirit of the welcome 
seemed to convey another meaning, deeper, 
and in some cases almost unconscious. 
Was there not displayed a thirst for what 
the Convention stood for of spiritual life 
and power and action? Was there nota 
récognition of the truth that Christianity 
is the vital force that men must look to 
for a solution of all social problems in 
the new age? 

The Mission body in Japan has learned 
a great deal and gained a great deal from 
the Convention and those whom they 
have had the privilege to entertain and 
hear. Its influence will live long among 
us, and we can simply and sincerely say 
that we thank God for it. ee 


The Patrons Association 
_. There has been considerable misunder- 
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Editorials 


standing regarding the relation of the 
Patrons’ Association to the Convention, 
In the printed letter which came from 
the Executive Committee of the China 
Association to the World’s Association 
Executive Committee in Tokyo the 
ground was taken that the invitation had 
‘come from the Patron’s Association, and 
that they were officers of the Government, 
Deep offense was taken that such a Gov- 
ernment (sc) would patronize a Christian 
meeting and invite Chinese and Korean 
Christians to attend it. There were two 
fallacies in the above assumption, and the 
sad part of the situation was that these 
fallacies had been repeatedly called to 
the attention of our brethren in China, 
and more especially by the Christian 
deputation which went to China from 
Tokyo at the last minute to make the 
invitation as cleat and cordial as it could 
possibly be. In the first place the 
Patrons have had nothing to do with 
invitations to the convention. They were 
simply supporters as the Japanese term 
koenkwat indicates, and had nothing to 
do with the convention except to lend 
financial aid in making necessary local 
preparations. In the second place the 
leading members of the Association havé 
no connection with the government now, 
and did not have when the invitation was 
originally sent to Zurich. They are men 
who have at times held public office, but 
their friendly generosity toward the local 
Committee which was responsible for the 
welcoming of the Convention could hardly 
be construed as official in its character. 

When all is said, however, we must 
admit that Mr. Uemura voiced afi 
elemental truth when he stated in his 
address before the Convention that when 
the Church realized her riches in Christ 
she could dispense with patrons who 
were not her own sons. 
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THE STORY OF THE CONVENTION 


By THE Eprror 


The Eighth World’s Sunday School 
Convention was held in Tokyo, October 
5th to r4th. The general judgment 
expressed by both participants and 
spectators was that it was a truly great 
Christian gathering. In the words of the 
first official report given by the World’s 
Sunday School Association, “in its out- 
standing features it was the greatest event 
of its kind in history.” 

The general theme of the convention 
was “The Sunday School and World 
Progress,” and the problems and pos- 
sibilities of the Sunday School were kept 
in the foreground in all the programs. 
Yet the theme that seemed uppermost in 
the minds of the delegates was that of 
universal brotherhood, that of peace, of 
worldwide neighborliness, which the con- 
vention itself seemed to represent. And 
its influence in these ways will be wide 
and deep. 


Preparations 


When the invitation of Japan to have 
the next convention in Tokyo was ac- 
cepted favorably by the Zurich convention 
seven years ago, immediate steps were 
taken here to give the great gathering a 
worthy welcome. The war postponed 
the holding of the convention until this 
present year, but the interest in the project 
and the purpose to make it a banner 
convention have never flagged. The 
Japan Sunday School Association realized 
its own inability to supply all the funds 
mecessary, and’ a group of men, not 
directly identified with the Church formed 
themselves into an association to help 
suppo't the project. Viscount Shibusawa, 
Marquis Okuma, and Baron Sakatani 
were the leaders of the group. They 
Were generous in their support, and of 
course did not in any sense undertake to 
represent the Sunday School movement. 
They merely offered financial support, at 
the request of the Association here. That 
generosity was heartily given and very 
gratefully received. It went far to make 
possible the material comforts and advan- 
tages of the Convention. 


Direct preparations for the Conven- 
tion were in the hands of an Executivé 
Committee of Japanese and foreigners, 
and a number of sub-committees. Hon. 
S. Ebara, M. P. was Chairman of the 
committee, and the various fields of 
preparation, such as building, entertain- 
ment, music, program, extension lectures 
and exhibit, were so thoroughly under 
way before the atrival of the World’s 
Secretary and his assistants as to elicit 
from Dr. Brown himself the statement 
that he had never in all his experience 
reached the scene of a World’s Conven- 
tion to find preparations so fully and 
adequately made as at Tokyo. Certainly 
the Japanese leaders and their missionary 
co-laborers showed remarkable executive 
ability during the pre-convention months’ 


The Convention Hall Burned 


A large and imposing hall, in the 
shape of an amphitheatre, and seating 
three thousand, with a stage specially 
prepared for pageants and _ choruses, 
with rest rooms, office rooms, a large 
dining room, and many up-to-date con- 
veniences, specially effective lighting, 
and many artistic touches without and 
within, was planned and erected. For 
nearly two weeks the large chorus of 
seven hundred voices had been rehearsing 
in it. On the afternoon of Tuesday, 
October the Fifth it had been put in final 
readiness for the opening session that 
evening. Two boatloads of delegates 
reached Yokohama that day, and crowds 
of them were registering in the front foyer 
of the buildings The large chorus was 
having its final rehearsal, accompanied by 
the Imperial Naval orchestra. For- 
tunately the entire body of the hall was 
empty, as it was being held in readiness 
for the evening session. At ten minutes 
to four the membefs of the chorus heard 
a hissing sound above their heads in the 
wiring back of the platform. Soon a 
little jet of flame spurted out. The 
members of the chorus soon vacated the 
room without panic. Some of the young 
men saved one of the grand pianos, anc 
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tried to carry the other out, but the rapid 
spread of the fire made it impossible. All 
the orchestra instruments were . saved. 
All possible efforts were made first to put 
out. the fire and then to save all. the 
movable property. But it was soon ap- 
parent that the light character of the 
building doomed it, and not a great deal 
of the.contents of the building could be 
gotten out. Convention programs, 
hymnbooks and other literature were 
mostly lost. . Fortunately no one was in- 
jured, and no. other building caught fire. 
Within less than half an hour nothing was 
left, except the statue of Christ blessing 
the children, which stood, backed by a 
bank of green, within a few feet of the 
front of the building, and which was left 
unscathed, to remain there and tell its 
beautiful story after the fine building had 
disappeared. 

Before the half ‘hour had passed the 
‘committee had-met in Dr. Brown’s room 
in the Tokyo Hotel and planned that the 
convention should go on uninterrupted. 
The members of the Patron’s Association 
immediately volunteered to provide an- 
other meeting place. The Y.M.C.A. 
Hall was engaged for the first night and 
day, and thereafter the sessions were held 
in the Imperial Theater, a building well 
fitted for the purposes of the Convention, 
In this emergency the ability of the 
Japanese people to quickly and effectively 
meet a situation was illustrated. The first 
session opened according to schedule 
three hours after the great hall and all its 
accommodations and most of its contents 
had gone up in smoke. On Wednesday 
evening the Imperial Theatre was 
occupied with its regular theatrical per- 
formance till after eleven: o'clock. ‘On 
‘Thursday. morning the session met there 
at 8:30, to find a stage erected to accom- 
‘modate the great chorus and the pageants, 
‘and with very little jar the convention 
‘went on its way. 


Themes, 


The attractions of the sessions of the 
-Convention were in the daily themes, the 
‘speakers who brought the message, and 
the music and pageantry that brought a 
great inspiration to the crowds that taxed 
the capacity of the building. The themes 
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were emphasized by a _ harmonious 
arrangement of speech, music and prayer, 


-and. by a beautiful liturgy prepared 


~ 


specially by Prof. Smith. With the general 
subject of The Sunday School and World 
Progress, the daily themes were 


The World Progress of the Sunday 
School 
Jesus Christ the World’s Redeemer 
The ss bitch s Revelation of the 
World 
The Ghristiat Heritage of the Child 
‘the Sunday School and World 
Evangelism 
Education 
the Community 
National Life 
the New World 


Speakers 


These themes were discussed by a 
group of strong leaders in Sunday School 
work and Christian activities generally. 
Dr. Frank L. ‘Brown was the moving 
mind behind the convention, and was ably 
assisted by Dr. Samuel D. Price, Mr. A. 
T.. Arnold and others. Justicemiieg: 
Maclaren, D.C.L., LL.D. with his dignity 
and years was senior presiding officer, 
Margaret Slattery held the audience with 
her accustomed power. The daily prayer 
services, conducted by Bishop Herbert 
Welch were seasons of refreshing, and 
his messages fitted into the theme of the 
day. Dr. Biederwolf conducted early 
morning prayer services, and evangelistic 
meetings. It is not possible to give full 
credit to all who contributed to these 
meetings, but the names of Dr. Poole of 
London, Dr. Howard of South America, 
Dr. Chown of Canada, Bishop Locke of 
Manila, Marion Lawrence, Jo hn T, Faris, 
Dr. H.E. Dosker, Pres. D W. Kurtz, 
Dr. J. F. Goucher, Dr. W. E. Lampe will 
long be remembered in connection with 
the convention. Some of their messages 
are reproduced in_ this number of the 


JAPAN EVANGELIST, and all as they 


shall appear in the. full report of the 
convention will prove a real contribution 
to our Sunday School literature. 


Pageants and Choruses. 
The music and pageantry of the 
Convention formed an outstanding feature 
of its success. Their contribution was 


The Convention Chorus 


Sunday School Parade leaving Hibiya Park 
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The Story of the Convention 


not alone to the lifting up of the whole 
convention into a high emotional state, 
but was of a permanent character in 
the awakening of the Japanese people to 
the possiblities of these arts in Church 
and Sunday School. 

Professor H. Augustine Smith had 
carefully arranged a program of choruses 
and pageants harmonizing forcefully with 
the daily subjects under discussion. This 
ideal was also to be realized in all the 
hymn singing, and the only hindrance to 
its fullest realization was in the fact that 
most of the hymnbooks were lost in the 
fire. Most of the pageant costumes also 
were lost in the same way. But these 
were promptly replaced. All the choral 
music was saved, and as a consequence 
the sudden change entailed by the dis- 
astrous fire did not affect the fulfilment of 
the choral and pageant plans in the 
slightest. 

The vast audiences that gathered to 
enjoy these evening performances were the 
best testimony to the spell they had over 
the delegates, both trom abroad and from 
Japan, | 

The four pageants were, The Sunday 
School from Jerusalem to Tokyo, so 
enthusiastically received as to have been 
given three times; The Rights of the 
Child, The City Beautiful and The Cross 
of Christ. The Choral Music rendered 
was chiefly from The Messiah and The 
Redemption. Prof, Smith depended very 
largely upon Japanese talent on every 
occasion, and the results fairly endorsed 
the confidence with which he had pre- 
pared the program. 

The singing of the chorus of 700 
voices, less than one tenth of which came 
from abroad was a revelation to many. 
For several months eighteen groups of 
singers in Tokyo and Yokohama had 
been rehearsing. Prof. Smith gathered 
them together and immediately found 
himself able to command them. He was 
gratifid at their ability to pronounce 
English, to sing with volume as well as 
with expression. Their singing was also 
a revelation to themselves, Never before 
in Japan had such a chorus undertaken 
the rendition of western music. Certainly 
this will not be the last chorus of its kind 
in Japan. 
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Pageantry was altogether a new art in 
Japan. There is no word in the language 
to represent it. The people were frankly. 
sceptical of its success, and it was found 
difficult to. prevail upon people above the 
student class to take part. _ But the im- 
pression made upon large numbers of 
Japanese pastors and leaders is that a new 
field has been opened up for the expres- 
sion of high moral and Biblical truth 
through the pageant. 

One of the secrets of the great success 
of these artistic representations was that 
the messages to ear and eye could be 
given without interpretation. The Japan- 
ese and English tongues have nothing in 
common, and constant interpretation was 
necessary for the understanding of speech, 
but the emotional appeal of the chorus 
and the pageant,—this message reached 
the hearts of every kindred, every tribe, 
without intermediary and without accom- 
modation. 

Music and pageantry played a vital 
part in making the Convention the success 
it proved to be. And they demonstrated 
their right to play an important part in 
the, future activities of the Christian 
movement in Japan. 


Delegates 


There were 1814 enrolled delegates in 
the Convention., Of these. 813 were 
Japanese and root of. other nationalities, 
513 came from the United States, 75 from 
Canada, 44 from Korea, 29 from the 
Philippines, 17 from China, 8 from 
Hawaii, 9g from ‘England, and) lesser 
numbers from Siam, India, Holland, For- 
mosa, Africa, Netherland Indies, Scotland; 
Australia, South America. There were 
also 275 foreign delegates. from Japan, 
most of whom were missionaries. There 
was a large demand for admission outside 
the regular delegates, and at most of the 
sessions. the hall, was crowded to _ its 
capacity. Doubtless some of the delegates 
came to the East at this time more on'a 
jaunt than a Mission, but for the most 
part the large numbers that had but the 
few days to spend in Tokyo, were most 
faithful in their attendance upon the 
sessions, It was a matter of great regret 
that there was so small a representation 
of native Koreans, and that native Chinese 
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were not present, and China missionaries 
in very small numbers. What proved to 
be a truly great international gathering 
would have been enriched by their pres- 
ence, and we are certain they could have 
carried back to their peoples a message 
of brotherhood in which the Japanese 
delegates would most heartily have joined. * 


China 


In this connection it could not escape 
notice that the final session of the Con- 
vention gave its last thought and prayer to 
famine-stricken China. After a statement 
of the case by a China missionary Miss 
Slattery made the closing address of the 
Convention in an appeal for an adventure 
in sacrifice to help the present needs of 
China, and the last act of the delegates 
was to fill to overflowing the contribution 
baskets for this cause. In all this the 
Japanese delegates were as deeply con- 
cerned and as sympathetic, and doubtless 
as generous, as their foreign fellow- 
delegates. 


Supplementary’ Activities 


The supplementary activities included 
an Exhibit at the Y.M.C.A. gymnasium 
which attracted an attendance of nearly 
40,000 visitors. It was an advanced 
course in Sunday School education, and 
was open fo all workers, many of whom 
were unable to gain admission to the 
Convention sessions. It included not only 
a great mass of Sunday School literature 
from many lands, but photographs and a 
large museum. The whole room was a 
work of art, and reflected great credit 
upon Mr. H. E. Coleman, who had con- 
centrated much attention upon this, and 
upon his assistants, Mr. Mito, Dr. Zaugg 
and others, 

Extension meetings were held through- 
out Tokyo to the number of more than 
fifty, with a total attendance of 33,000. 
Music was provided for these meetings, 
which were held in Colleges and public 
buildings. We attended one of these 
meetings at which representatives from 
180 young men’s associations in Tokyo 
were present, and were impressed with the 
influence the Convention was having 
upon such large groups. Beside this city 
work tours were conducted, covering fifty 
cities throughout the country, and the 
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echo of the convention heard widely in 
the land. Wider tours are now carrying 
their message to other countries of the 
East. 

On Convention Sunday an immense 
rally of Sunday School children was held 
in Hibiya Park, and a parade formed, 
which finally reached the entrance to the 
Palace Grounds where hymns were sung 
and Banzais given. It was the greatest 
exhibition of its kind the capital has ever 
seen, Many of the foreign delegates 
marched in the parade, under the banner 
of theif country: We were specially 
impressed by the great number of young 
men in line wearing the uniform and 
insignia of the well known higher schools 
of the city. 


Festivities 


Since the Convention was a constant 
example of internationalism the many 
entertainments given to the delegates were 
a real part of its activities. Cordiality 
and friendship bad the upper hand from 
beginning to end. The afternoons were 
largely devoted to keeping up with the 
invitations that poured in, from public and 
private organizations, the City, the Imperial 
Household Department, the City of Yoko- 
hama, and others too many to mention. 
One afternoon was spent at Kamakura. 
As the delegates left the Convention 
building their arms were usually heavy 
with souvenirs given them at the door. 
Free transportation on the city carlines 
and other privileges made them feel like 
guests of Japan. At many of these func- 
tions speeches were made, all tying a bit 
tighter the bonds of brotherhood by 
which we all are held. Many Japanese 
homes were thrown open to receive 
delegates, and we have heard only words 
of praise on the part of those that were 
thus entertained. Fears had been enter- 
tained that accommodations would prove 
inadequate to the multitude of guests, but 
happily they proved groundless, Cook 
handled large numbers in a satisfactory 
way. Dr. Ukai and Mr. Davey of the 
local committee were able to supervise 
the matter in an eminently commendable 
manner. 


Officers 
The place of the next convention was 


The Convention Resolutions 


left undecided, though invitations from 
Rio Janeiro, Glasgow and Athens were 
cordially received. The new officers 
elected for the ensuing quadrennium were, 
President, John Wanamaker, Philadelphia ; 
Treasurer, Paul Sturdevant, New York; 
Executive Committee: Chairman, James 
W. Kinnear, Pittsburgh; Vice Chairman, 
Arthur M. Harris, New York; General 
Secretary, Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn. 
We are glad to note an increased recog- 
nition of the fine work of our Japanese 
leaders in the personnel of the new officers 
of the World’s Association. Dr. Kozaki 
is one of the Vice Presidents. Dr. Ukai, 
Mr. Nagao, and Mr. Koizumi of Osaka 
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now represent Japan on the Executive 
Committee. 

It is not necessary here to try to assess 
the value of the Convention, Its con- 
tribution to the work of Christ in Japan 
was very great, Large numbers of 
pastors and Sunday School workers were 
given a vision and an equipment for their 
task. A new self respect and a grasp of 
the immense potentialities of the work 
were sent broadcast. The result in 
the broadening of men’s minds and hearts 
and the internationalizing of their sym- 
pathies will go far to answer the oftheard 
prayer for the coming of His Kingdom in 
Peace. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE WORLD’S 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


We, the delegates of the World’s 
Eighth Sunday School Convention in 
conference assembled at Tokyo, repre- 
senting thirty countries and more than 
thirty million officers, teachers, and 
scholars, affirm the following proposi- 
tions, embodying the principles of world 
brotherhood, with special reference ‘to 
international relationships. 

1. We affirm our unshaken belief in 
the solidarity of the human race, and 
further affirm our conviction that any 
conception of racial or national integrity, 
that ignores this basic fact, imperils the 
security of the world. 

2. We record our appreciation of every 
movement that makes for a deepening 
sense of mutual indebtedness and obliga- 
tion among the nations, and likewise 
deplore every action that makes for mis- 
understanding, discord, and dissension. 

3. We attest our confidence in the 
practicability of a world bisotherhood, 
and ‘hold that fealty to the principle of 
the common good is more cohesive than 
mere similarity in customs, habits, and 
manners, 

4, We maintain that any national or 
international policy that seems to dis- 
criminate in the treatment of nations and 
races engenders bitterness and is subver- 


sive to the best interests of mankind and 
inimical to the peace of the world. 

5. We believe that all international 
problems are solvable and all international 
difficulties adjustable if dealt with in a 
spirit of dignified tolerance, noble con- 
ciliation, and Christian forbearance and 
that Christian altruism must take the 
place of enlightened self-interest in the 
settlement of all international contentions, 

6. We record our conviction that 
brotherhood must be vitalised so as to 
have a direct relation to the Kingdom of 
God, A passion for righteousness is the 
moral minimum with which international 
relations can be safeguarded. World 
brotherhood requires an_ international 
consciousness. This can only be acquired 
through the unlimited expansion of our 
own personality. The spacious world 
mind can come only through fellowship 
with Him who is at once Son of God and 
Son of Man. 

7. We call the nations to heed the 
warning given by the present world chaos 
and to deliberately refrain from taking 
any provocative national action that 
would wound national honor, discount 
national prestige, or be of such a character 
as to create suspicions, resentment, or 
revenge. 
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8. Finally, we assert our unalterable 
conviction that nothing in this world is 
settled until it is settled right. We hold 
that spiritual sanctions must have a place 
in life and that moral mandates must 
increasingly exercise their power in con- 
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trolling the conduct of mankind. With 
unfaltering trust and high resolve, we 
pledge our allegiance to these principles 
and dedicate our lives to their speedy 
realization throughout all the earth. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Before the Convention 


By Rev. S. A. Srewart, President of the Conference of 
Federated Missions of Japan 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Eighth World’s S. S. Convention : 

It is my high privilege to bring you 
the fraternal greetings and warm Chris- 
tian fellowship of the Missionary body of 
Japan. That the Federation of Christian 
Missions is most deeply interested in the 
work of the World’s S. S. Association 
every one knows. You will recall that 
our Federation along with the Federation 
of Japanese churches joined in the invita- 
tions sent you at Zurich by the Japanese 
S. S. Association to hold your next con- 
vention in Japan. We were greatly 
delighted when we heard that you had 
accepted the invitation but we are more 
delighted tonight after seven long years of 
waiting, to be able to look into your 
faces and realize that it is not simply a 
dream. It is interesting to recall in this 
connection that it was on the recommen- 
dation of the S. S. Committee of the 
Federation of Christian Missions to the 
commission which passed through Japan 
in 1913 on its way to Zurich, that your 
Association made it possible for us to set 
aside one of our number as a §S. S, 
Specialist in Japan. The man selected as 
you know was Mr. H. E. Coleman who 
has labored so arduously to make this 
Convention possible. 

I cannot forget to-night that I am wel- 
coming you to Japan, Seven years ago 
you met in ‘Zurich the Beautiful”; 
to-day you are met in.a country whose 
natural beauty while perhaps not as 
grand as that of Switzerland, is no less 
picturesque and impressive. For here 


too we have, besides our far-famed Fuji, 
our Japanese Alps which are claim- 
ing the attention of tourists more and 
more. But you are met not in ‘‘ Nikko 
the splendid’? or some other secluded 
beauty spot of Japan, but in Tokyo one 
of the world’s great centres of population, 
a modern industrial and commercial city 
with all its present-day problems. You 
are met in Japan the meeting point of 
two civilizations—a nation around which 
cluster many of the great problems of 
our day. This gives your Convention a 
present-day aspect, and adds interest to 
your coming. I should not be doing 
justice to the body which I represent did 
I not say to you that you are in the 
midst of a people who are naturally kind 
of heart, and courteous to a fault, in their 
treatment of “the stranger within their 
gates.’ From our own long experience 
here we can assure you of the warmest 
welcome and the most kindly treatment 
that your hearts could desire. And if I 
may say just a word on behalf of the 
American part of my constituency to 
the American part of my audience, it is 
this : that we feel that there is among the 
great mass of Japanese a true spirit of 
friendliness and good-will toward Amer- 
ica in spite of the noisy agitation taking 
place in the newspapers just now, even as 
there is on the part of the great mass of 
Americans for Japan. We your repre- 
sentatives on this side the Pacific are very 
much pained at the intermittent not to a 
say incessant anti-Japanese agitation on 


- our Pacific coast which seems to us quite 
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unnecessary and at times very unbrother- 
ly in spirit. In times hke this it is well 
to remember the Japanese proverb “ Hito 
no issun waga isshaku”—An inch of 
another’ s faults looks like a foot of my own. 
If you will kindly keep this saying in 
mind as you pass through the country, 
and if you will remember also the wise 
man’s answer to the cynic’s query, “ Is 
life worth living ?”’ that ‘It all depends 
upon the liver,” I think I can assure you 
not only a pleasant but also a profitable 
sojourn in this land of big prospects and 
big problems. 

Protestant missions began with the 
arrival in Japan of six missionaries in 
1859. These six have multiplied them- 
selves one hundred and fifty times so that 
the total number on the field at present 
now stands just around goo. There are 
still among us, I am happy to say, several 
who had reached the field by the year 
1875. I wish you might have time to 
allow the members of your Convention to 
look upon the faces of some of these dis- 
tinguished heroes who have borne the 
heat and the burden of the day alone 
with some of their no less distinguished 
Japanese co-laborers of those early stirring 
times. They wrought wisely in their day 
and we are entered into their labors. It 
is a great honor to me, to be allowed to 
bid you welcome in their name. 

Like the S. S. Association, the Federa- 
tion of Christian Missions is an inter- 
denominational organization as well as an 
international body ; and it gives me plea- 
sure to welcome you from both these 
standpoints. Since the war the word 
co-operation is) receiving more marked 
consideration in all our thinking, We 
hear of international co-operation, com- 
mercial and economic co-operation, and 
your organization along with the Inter- 
church World Movement is familiarizing 
us with religious co-operation. We were 
delighted to hear of the recent consum- 
mation of what some one has termed the 
“Happy Marriage” of your association 
with the denominational S. S. Boards, 

I am persuaded that the success of all 
co-operative enterprises depends ultimate- 
ly upon mutual confidence and frankness. 
Business men will not stand for a one- 

ed co-operation, All the cards must 
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be thrown on the table. All members of 
the partnership must be acquainted with 
all the facts and approve the methods to 
be employed in carrying on the business. 
Religious co-operatian to be permanent 
must be on the same frank and open 
basis. Mutual confidence and mutual 
good-will must be the pillars supporting 
the beautiful arch of co-operation. I am 
thankful that I can tell you that our 
Christian work in Japan was begun and 
has been continued on this basis, The 
splendid example set by members of the 
American Episcopal Church in inviting 
two other denominations to join them in 
making Christ known to Japan was but a 
prophecy of the fine spirit of unity and 
co-operation which has _ characterized 
the missionary body from that day to 
this. And we have now reached what 
may be called distinctively the co-opera- 
tive stage of missionary enterprise in this 
country. The leading denominations 
have been’ organized as Japanese 
churches, of which the Japanese pastors 
and Christians have become the leaders, 
controlling the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion and determining the doctrines and 
polity of the same. The church thus 
becomes an indigenous institution of 
which the Japanese are themselves the 
natural leaders. And we missionaries 
are proud of this accomplishment. It 
proves that our labor has not been in 
vain. And we are also glad to have the 
Japanese take the lead; but gladder still 
that we have Japanese who are capable of 
taking the lead. We are not pretending 
to call ourselves John the Baptists, even 
as our Japanese brethren do not pretend 
to call themselves Christs. We simply 
wotk together as Christian brethren in 
the difficult task of establishing the 
Kingdom of Christ in Japan. We are 
glad for you to visit these Churches and 
Missions and learn for yourselves, at first 
hand, of the progress of the work. 

I hear that you have representatives 
of some thirty different nations in your 
body. There are among the missionaries 
of Japan representatives of about half 
that number. We welcome you because 
you stand for international good-will. 
But we are convinced that international 
good-will can only be realized on the 
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basis of Christian brotherhood. We 
believe in the League of Nations as an 
organized expression of international 
good-will. And those of us who are 
Americans are anxious that America may 
soon join the League, that she shall accept 
her full meac of responsibility not only in 
the work of salvaging civilizations but 
also in uplifting the backward nations; 
and that she shall throw the full weight 
of her influence into this united effort 
to organize the world on a Peace basis 
rather than on a War basis as 
hitherto. We cannot blind our eyes, 
however, to the reactionary tendency of 
our day. Whether it be simply “ shell- 
shock,” or a revival of narrow national- 
ism, or a genuine slump of idealism, or 
whatever it be, I feel certain it will prove 
to be only a temporary malady. Asa 
recent writer has said: “ International- 
ism in jeopardy, interdenominationalism 
in jeopardy— that is the situation to-day, 
The reaction is in full swing both in state 
and church. We cannot look upon this 
however, as anything but temporary...... 
These two principles are in the world to 
stay. They may be for a time ignored, 
but they are so intricately bound up with 
the purposes of God in Jesus Christ for 
the human race that they are bound in 
time to emerge more clear and command- 
ing because of this temporary obscura- 
tion and rejection’? (Congregationalist, 
July 8,20). These missionaries whom I 
represent tonight believe in this principle 
of international brotherhood and practice 
it. They know no race prejudice, and 
they feel no superiority save the superiori- 
ty of being free with the freedom where- 
with Christ doth make us free; and this 
freedom they would gladly have all men 
share. Our Japanese co-laborers have 
this same spirit and it is a real privilege 
to be allowed to co-operate with them in 
the high tasks appointed us, 

Finally, I welcome you because in 
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your efforts toward world reconstruction 
you—begin with the child. Reconstruc- 
tion to be effective must begin with the 
child. There is a well known poem 
written by Japan’s much _ lamented 
Emperor Meiji, which runs as_fol- 

_lows: ‘“ Tarachine no niwa no oshie 
wa, semakeredo, Hiroki yo ni tatsu motoi 
to wa nare,” It may be rendered freely, 
“Home training is narrow in scope but 
it becomes the foundation on which one 
stands in the great world.” We are 
glad to have you come to Japan where 
there is no lack of S.S. material on 
which to work. Some one has said that 
the future of that nation is secure which 
reverences the teachings of the Bible and 
has plenty of children. With 18,000,000 
children under twelve years of age, one 
part of the problem is easy ; but when we 
remember that of these only 150,000 or 
seven in every 1,000 are enrolled in Chris- 
tian Sunday Schools, the stupendousness of 
the other part of the problem appals us, 
As you go from place to place looking 
upon these bright and cheerful hearted 
children, I am sure your hearts will be 
touched with compassion as was the 
Master’s, and you will want to do all ia 
your power to bring them the knowledge 
of Him who took up little children in his 
arms and blessed them. 

When Dr. Ibuka in 1913 extended 
you the invitation to come to Japan for 
your next convention, he indulged the 
hope that your coming would help “to 
hasten the time when the Land of the 
Rising Sun would become the Land of the 
Risen Son of Righteousness.” As you 
come to us with your inspiring watch- 
word, ‘‘Christ the World Redeemer,” our 
hearts are warmed ; we respond to your 
greeting, and we gladly unite our feeble 
strength with yours in trying to hasten 
the realization of this world vision, 

In the name of the Missionary body of 
Japan, I bid you, one and all, Welcome, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RELIGION 


One of the Convention Addresses 


By BisHop HERBERT WELCH 


A week ago this afternoon this Con- 
vention began proclaiming the universality 
of Christianity. Today it ends on the 
same note, The religion of Jesus Christ 
is not a religion for me and my wife 
alone, not a religion for me and my 
friends alone, not a religion for me and 
my country alone. From the beginning 
certain men and certain nations have 
imagined themselves to be the specially 
beloved and favoured of God. By the 
Greeks all other nations were counted 
Barbarians. The Chinese call themselves 
the Middle Kingdom as if the rest of the 
world were merely on the fringe. Israel- 
ites counted all others as Gentiles and 
outcasts, It is said that in an old English 
hymnal such pbrases as this may be 
found, “ England of the Lord Beloved ; 
this chosen isle, this favoured land.” 
Although the words themselves may 
not be discovered, I have heard whispers 
even in America, even in Japan, in the 
same spirit. 

Now, Christianity is certainly not 
against patriotism, not against the sense 
of nationalty and loyalty, except that 
kind of patriotism which involves a 
hatred or a contempt for other peoples. 
Yet Christianity is certainly not identified 
with that mushy internationalism, which 
counts no distinction between the nations. 
The man who says: “Iam a citizen of 
the world; I care no more for one 
country than another; my country is no 
more to me than any other land on the 
face of the earth,’—cannot claim the 
sanction of Christianity. He is as foolish 
as the man who says, “I do not love my 
wife better than the other man’s wife; I 
care no more for my children than for 
the children of others.” If a man does 
not love his own best, he denies the 
divinity of universal instinct. We are not 
to expect that in the progress of time 
racial and national distinctions will 
disappear. The course of revolution 
both in nature and the world of man is 
ever toward a larger diversity rather than 


toward uniformity. The ideal world will 
not consist of a mass of individuals, 
an lindiscriminate undistinguished mass 
of individuals, but of a group of friendly 
nations, The family will consist of a 
group of friendly individuals; the com- 
munity of a group of friendly families ; 
the nation of a group of friendly com- 
munities ; and the world in its ideal con- 
dition of a group of friendly nations, and 
not the abolition of nationality, Any 
attempt to produce uniformity is a fatal 
mistake in administration. When a 
strong nation is dealing with a weaker 
nation it is a fatal mistake of policy to 
attempt to assimilate that weaker people, 
to destroy its national sentiments and 
customs. Rather is it the part of both 
wisdom and justice to encourage local 
customs, local history, local language, 
and all that which shall give color to 
the life of the people, and simply aim at 
the development side by side of friendly 
relations of two distinct groups. 

When we have said everything that 
can be said for nationality and 
patriotism, we must then remember that 
above all nations is humanity, and that 
every Christian is a true internationalist. 
A recent verse writer in a newspaper put 
into poetic lines his sneer at the inter- 
nationalist. He compared him to the 
Gulf Stream in the Atlantic Ocean that 
sets out to raise the temperature of the 
whole vast body of water, and he ridicul- 
ed the fate of the Gulf Stream which 
instead of itself warming the Ocean simply 
loses itself, and he says, 

“Though maybe I melted an iceberg 
or two, 

I lost my identity, vanished from view.” 

But his illustration breaks down at 
two points. One is that the inter- 
nationalist does not lose his identity. 
He is all the better patriot because 
he has his relation to the great mass 
of humanity through his own nation, 
and he is at once a patriot and an inter- 
nationalist. The other point of failure 
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is this ; that the Gulf Stream does a great 
deal more than melt an iceberg or two. 
Witness its effect on the far off shores 
which it makes moist, fruitful, and pros- 
perous because of that stream that has 
lost itself in the great mass of the Ocean, 
just as weak and oppressed countries are 
blossoming into new life today because 
of the true international spirit. 

Christianity we say is the international 
religion. What is there about Christian- 
ity which makes it international? I shall 
simply mention two things: One is that 
it deals with universal, human _ things, 
with universal needs and _ universal 
remedies; that its appeal is not a racial 
appeal, not a class appeal, but a human 
appeal. It does not come to the English 
as an Englishman, to the Japanese as a 
Japanese or to the Brazilian asa Brazil- 
ian; but it comes to the Englishman, the 
Japanese and Brazilian as man, 

And in the next place Christianity is 
an international religion because it fur- 
nishes the basis for a true international 
ethic. For instance the things that are 
coming to be recognized in our day as 
necessary in the relations between govern- 
ments are just the common teaching of 
Christianity, justice, and generous regard 
for others’ difficulties, trust, patience, 
courtesy. One might put it in a word 
by saying that the relation between nations 
must be just the same relation as prevails 


between gentlemen. That leaves no 
place for racial intolerance. 
Or, take another example. Christian- 


ity gives us the basis of a true inter- 
national ethics in the matter of world 
service. We were. speaking yesterday 
about the unifying power of a great 
national ideal. The noblest national ideal 
is the ideal of world service. We ought 
to have no patience, whether in political 
campaigns or at other times, with selfish, 
nationalistic motives. ‘‘ America for the 
Americans,” that is the ‘cry of little 
Americans, and not of big Americans. 
The cry of great Americans is, ‘‘ America 
for the World.” This appeal to narrow 
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patriotism, to little patriotism, is the last 
political stronghold of selfishness, but it 
will be conquered, and the sentiment will 
come to prevail that the proudest posi- 
tion any nation can hold is not that of a 
master of other nations but of the friend, 
the helper and servant of all the nations ; 
‘that the mission of the strong is to the 
weak ; the mission of wise to the ignorant; 
the mission of the rich to the poor ; that 
God gives that we may give. National 
friendship must be put side by side with 
national loyalty. 
Or, to take another illustration of the 
application of Christian principles to in- 
ternational relations, It comes in the 
matter of world.organization, It may 
be, or it may not be—I do not 
argue that question—that the covenant 
of the League of Nations which came 
to us from the Versailles Conference, is 
the best that could have been secured in 
the midst of conflicting interests which 
have to be reconciled in order that there 
should be any league at all. But some 
League of Nations, some association of 
the strong and the progressive peoples of 
the world, not only to secure peace but 
establish justice in the world, is absolute- 
ly demanded by the Christian conscience 
of to-day. To effect such a union and 
put behind it the moral power which is 
essential for its effectiveness the liberal 
and the progressive elements in every 
country must recognize one another and 
must cooperate with one another. We 
must stop this vicious habit of classing 
nations together and denouncing them 
because we are out of sympathy with the 
policy of the class that is temporarily in 
control, We must discriminate between 
the reactionary element in every land and 
the progressive and the Christian forces 
of the world. We must become a unity. 
We must create an invisible brotherhood 
which will overlap all national and racial 
boundaries. We must recognize that 
above all nations is humanity, and 
above all governments is the Kingdom of 
God. i ta 
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THE CHRISTIAN PROGRAM AND NATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


A Convention Address by 


The vast conflagration of the war has 

lit up the past for us with a revealing 
flame. In its lurid glare we have been 
compelled to see some things vividly 
which before we saw imperfectly or 
missed altogether. Among them is the 
relation of the Christian program to 
national progress. Far from being in- 
cidental we are obliged to confess that 
enduring national progress is conditioned 
upon the acceptance of the Christian 
program. 
__ A little while ago an American business 
man from New York was entertained at 
the home of the President of the Argentine 
Republic. The representatives of the 
two Americas were sitting in the sun 
parlor after luncheon one day when the 
President turned. to the other and asked 
him: ‘Can you tell me why it is that 
South America with so much greater 
natural advantages and being settled 
before North America is so backward 
‘compared with your country.” The 
business man being the President’s guest, 
hesitated, and asked the President what 
was his own opinion, “ Well! ” replied the 
latter, “ I have thought about that a good 
deal and I have come to this conclusion. 
South America was settled by Spaniards 
who went there to seek gold. North 
America was settled by the Pilgrim 
Fathers who went there to seek God”. 
Gold or God; that makes all the 
difference, 

An eminent schoolmaster in Manchester, 
writes: ‘“ The last century with all its 
brilliant achievements, scientific discovery 
and increasing production was spiritually 
a failure. The secret of failure was that 
‘the great forces which move mankind 
were out of touch with each other and 
furnished no support. Art-had no vital 
relation to industry ; work was dissociated 
from joy; political economy was at issue 
with humanity ; science was at daggers 
drawn with religion; action did. not 
' correspond to thought; being to seeming ; 
_and finally the individual was conceived 
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as having claims and interests at variance 


with the claims and interests of society of 
which he formed a part.” 

As a result Nation was divided against 
Nation; labor against capital; town 
against country; sex against sex; and 
the hearts of the children were set against 
the hearts of the parents. There was no 
cohesion, no concerted effort, no mutual 
support, no great plan of advance. Lack- 
ing a unifying principle, life was broken 
up into watertight compartments. Fail- 
ing to articulate itself it bred suspicions, 
despondencies and insincerities which, in 
turn, created ceaseless unrest. 

The opening 20th century which pro- 
mised so much has been in many ways a 
bitter disappointment. The years im- 
mediately preceding the war were years 
of appaling spiritual desolation. Fore- 
going the exercise of critical self-examina- 
tion, humanity was deprived of the result- 
ing experience of righteous indignation. 
Loose thinking had resulted in shallow 
judgments. 

Take the word ‘ progress’ for example. 
Progress is a human concept, so very 
human indeed that everybody conceives 
of it after his own fashion. Physical 
science knows only change, not progress. 
Progress always involves a standard. of 
values and of achievement. G, K. Ches- 
terton says, nobody has any business to 
use the word progress unless he. has a 
definite creed, and a certain cast iron 
code of morals. To measure progress 
we must keep unimpaired our sense of 
direction, It is obvious then that pro- 
gress is not synonymous with change, 


‘for change may be for better or worse, 


it means mere quantitive variation and 
implies no ideas of value. Hence the 


‘vitalistic formulae of Bergson and Eucken, 


Life-Change-Progress, is not altogether 
satisfactory. To say that all is process, 
perennial becoming, offers in no sense a - 
tangible qualitative judgment. 

Nor is progress mere evolution. Pro- 
gress is evolution measured by an assumed 
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standard of human values. Evolution 
may or may not spell progress, Pro- 
gress is only one among many possibilities 
of evolution, degeneration is always a 
lurking possibility whether in the form of 
lessened racial vitality or the lost arts of 
life. The Spencerian school of thinkers 
conclude that progress is inevitable in the 
processes of adaptation and adjustment. 

Tolstoi would have us believe that 
progress is an inevitable growth, and that 
the aim is simply the welfare of man. 
Bachofen says, progress is due in the last 
analysis to an inborn instinct for improve- 
ment, a bias for perfection. Federici 
goes a step further. He contends that pro- 
gress is the natural order, the only think- 
able condition, the universal rule, that 
progress and being are identical terms, 
and that civilisation owes its development 
to the irresistible impulse of innate forces. 

Nevertheless, so far there is not the 
slightest evidence to warrant the belief in 
continuous automatic inevitable progress, 
Progress is rare, evolution and change 
universal. Too often belief in progress 
is sentimentalism rather than science. A 
pious dogma acting as an anodyne to 
real thinking. Such beliefs are worse 
than fatuous, they are paralysing fatalism. 

Says John Morley. ‘‘ To think of pro- 
gress as a certainty is superstition—the 
most splendid and animated of all super- 
stitions if you like—yet a superstition 
still. 

It is a kind of fatalism, radiant, con- 
fident and inherently hopeful, yet fatalism 
still and like fatalism in all its other forms 
inevitably dangerous to the effective sense 
of individual responsibility.” 

The romantic belief in some ‘‘ ameliora- 
tive drift” —a kind of glorified muddling 
through—which has begotten a com- 
placent egotism has been soundly re- 
pudiated in these after war days. Dr. 
Coffin in his 1918 Yale Lectures observes 
—‘‘So many have been beguiled by an 
easy going philosophy of evolution as 
though progress were some principle in- 
herent in men and things that fated them 
to improve and work out right, a view of 
life which excludes judgment and re- 
demption. We know that we live in a 
vastly more tragic world. than we had 
supposed, where things that are wrong if 
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unchecked get worse and work out to 
hideous catastrophies. The world moves 
in no steady advancing evolution. Sin 
brings a certain doom, unless redeeming 
forces produce radical changes, nothing 
remains but a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment.” The inescapable grip of 
the laws of God on the life of the nation 
makes shallow views of progress impos- 
sible. 

A generation or two ago if you had 
asked Western historians and _philoso- 
phers, What is the test of progress? 
they probably would have replied, ‘in- 
creasing civilisation’. The question rises 
What is civilisation? We have Dellipaine 
defining it thus: “ Civilisation is human 
progress integrated and _ intensified ”’, 
Henry George wrote, ‘ Association in 
equality is the law of progress ”’. 

The elder Lord Asquith said, “ The test 
of every civilisation is the point ‘below 
which the weakest and most unfortunate 
are allowed to fall.” 

George Gunton says, “The first essential 
condition upon which the permanent pro- 
gress of society depends is the enlarged 
social opportunities of the masses.’ David 
Starr Jordan carries the test a step further. 
The actual condition of a nation is not 
judged by its wealth, its universities, its 
arts or sciences, still less by its military 
pomp and prestige. The final test of any 
nation is in the opportunity it gives its , 
average man, and still more in the fitness 
of the average man to grasp ‘this 
opportunity. 

The democratizing of social opportunity 
is the true test of civilization in terms of 
national progress. 

Having noted in part the concept and 
criteria of progress, let us look briefly at 
the Christian program. At the outset it 
must be said that Christianity and civili- 


‘sation are not synonymous, Christianity 


has not failed. But a certain clever, 
cruel, Christless civilisation has failed and 
will continue to fail utterly. Many years 
ago James Martineau wrote: “It is a 
fatal delusion to imagine that the arts of 
life which only enlarge its resources have 
any necessary tendency to improve its 
spirit, or that the completest acquaintance 
with science affords any guarantee of, 
highest goodness. No laboratory can 
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neutralise the poisons of the passions, or 
find a crucible to make the nucleus of the 
~ heart flow down. No observatory can 
show us more constellations of virtue, 
correct the observations of life’s true 
light or deepen any heavens but those of 
space”. 

However, it is not with any detailed 
program of Christianity that I want to 
deal. As this remarkable Convention 
has progressed a wealth of material has 
been furnished to us in that particular. 

I am thinking of the Christian program 
from the standpoint of the Sunday School. 
The world has been made safe for demo- 
cracy. The greater task of making 
democracy safe for the world remains. 
Democracy is at the cross roads to-night. 
Near the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
Square in London stands the monument 
of Nurse Cavell, recalling to us her 
words, ‘‘Now I know patriotism is not 
enough.” Patriotism is not enough; 
humanity is not enough. 

The Christian program is absolutely 
essential to National progress because the 
spiritual ideals which alone guarantee 
true progress need a distinctly Christian 
atmosphere to keep them alive. To 
make fellowship perpetual and fraternity 
universal we must lift them above the 
gusts of mere enthusiasm. A passion for 
righteousness is the moral minimum with 
which national life can be safeguarded, 

Two fruitful ideas are exercising an 
increasing power over this generation. 
One is our inevitable togetherness, and 
the other the impossibility of moral 
neutrality. Sharply defined alternatives 
present themselves and claim our fealty 
—the Golden Rule or the rule of Gold; 
enlightened self-interest, or altruistic 
service. General Smutz, in an address 
delivered just before he died, said: 
“The tents have been struck and the 
great caravan of humanity is once more 
on the march,” 


and National Progress 309, 

There is a world of outgrown evils, 
imperishable heritages, and vindicated 
ideals that we have left behind. There is 
also a new world of problems, possibilities 
and privileges that we have come to. 
Ceaseless calls for new crusades ring in 
our ears. 

The supreme task of the hour is the 
organisation and leadership of the spiritual 
forces of humanity. The Christian pro- 
gram is the Christianising of the social 
order. It is congenial to the sanctity of 
human aspiration and harmonious with 
the purposes of God. 

The national progress must reckon on 
the supremacy of intangible values, insist 
on a spiritual conception of human life, 
and own the might of eternal sanctions. 

The particular part of the Christian 
program, in its relation to National pro- 
gress for which the Sunday Schoo! is 
responsible is this: to assemble the in- 
telligence, mass the conscience, and 
mobilise the moral insight of the rising 
generation through the collective emotion 
of the Ideal. 

Youth has the sensitiveness and imagi- 
nation, and vision, and faith, and initiative, 
the dynamic and the daring which must 
be matched against this high hour price- 
less privilege. 

National perpetuity among democratic 
peoples comes finally to rest upon the 
ability of the majority of its citizenship to 
think highly and live righteously. 

The Christian program can alone give 
a hint of the eternal without which the 
noblest qualities in human nature would 
gradually be extinguished, and their 
glory fade. 

These days of reconstruction offer the 
Sunday School a unique opportunity to 
furnish these conditions. The destiny of 
the world is ina real sense in the hands 
of the Sunday School. It can make the 
gleaming Ideal the everlasting Real. 


‘THE BIBLE AS A SOCIAL FORCE 
A Convention Address 
By Pror, Henry E. Dosxer, 'D. D., LL.D. 


The Concept 


Dr. Harry F. Ward tells us, in his 
“New Social Order”, that “religion is 
fundamentally revolutionary as well as 
conservative’. This is correct if the 
word ‘religion’ be taken in a restricted 
sense ; for only that religion which has a 
vision, which presents high social ideals 
and has a broad upward and round about 
outlook, has both of these characteristics, 

And because of this idealism, because 
of the fact that such a religion must 
proclaim its ideals, it makes for the con- 
tinuous betterment of the race. 

The Christian religion is that religion, 
since measured by this double test all 
other religions have failed and do fail. 

It is more than any other religion a 
book-religion, since the Bible is both 
warrant for and the guide of its very 
existence. Tbe Christian Church, the 
exponent of this idealism of the Scriptures, 
thas therefore a prophetic office in the 
history of the race. It is its duty always 
to keep this idealism before the eyes of 
men and steadfastly to point to it, 
throughout the passing ages, But the 
Church also has to teach the way of the 
attainment -of these ideals, and thus, 
throughout the course of history, the 
Bible has been a social dynamic and 
must remain such to the end of time on 
account of the endless adaptability of its 
ideals to the ever changing conditions of 
human life. 

The Church however is not free in the 
teaching of this idealism, but is bound by 
its fundamental constitution—the word of 
God. If the Church departs from its 
fundamental principles, it ceases to bea 
Church and becomes a mere human 
association. 

It is then the task of the Church, 
throughout the ages, to bring the Bible, 


as a social dynamic, the fullest and closest. 


contact with human society. _ 
Doctrine and Life 


When Jesus was asked to state the 
greatest commandment of the Law, he 


, parried this thrust of his enemies, by 
stating the Ideal of the Law, love......love 
to God, that is true religion, and love to 
man, that is true living. There never 
was a great movement in human _ history 
which was not built on a deep conviction: 
of some truth, i.e. some faith. The 
Christian life...and to that we refer, when 
we speak of the Bible as a social force.. 

is a sphere, consisting of two hemispheres, 
right believing and right living. 

Dr. Charles Foster Kent, in his ‘‘ Social 
Teaching of the Prophets and Jesus’’, 
points to the same truth, in modern terms. 
He sees in all this teaching a genetic 
whole, it is organically one and. is 
strangely applicable to our times and is 
only now fully appreciated. 

Says Dr. Kent...‘ Throughout its pages 
its two dominant aims are clearly and 
constantly evident. The first is to make 
plain to men the ways, in which they 
may enter into intimate acquaintance with 
God and find life and freedom in his loyal 
service. The second is to show them 
how they may live in right relations to 
their fellow-men, and, by united effort, 
develop a perfect social order, in which 
each may find supreme happiness and 
complete self expression. The one aim 
is in the largest sense religious, the other 
social, The Bible makes forever clear 
the absolute unity of these two aims.” 

When we speak of the Bible therefore, 
as a social force, we must always keep in 
view the essential. oneness of these aims. 
To divorce the social aspect of the Bible 
from its religious aspect; life from 
doctrine ; works from faith is absolutely 
fatal to the dynamic power of the social 
teachings of the Bible. 


Israel and the Nations 


Israel, which through the Oracles of 
God. was the possessor of this social 
idealism, stands wholly apart from the 
surrounding nations. Culturally, poli- 
tically, educationally and aesthetically 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome © 
might far excel it; nevertheless in its 
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social status as regards domestic, civic, 
political, economic and humanitarian 
ideals, Israel. so far excelled its contem- 
poraries that nothing which even faintly 
approaches its status, is found in anti- 
quity. And the strangest part is that, in 
the main, the ideals, expressed in the 
Scriptures, venerable with age as they 
are, are still aquiver with interest for our 
own day and our own environment. 

“In thee shall all the nations of the 
world be blessed’’; God had said to 
Abraham; and the slowly. expanding 
vistas of history have strangely illumined 
this ancient promise. 

A social programme for all time was 
laid down in these Scriptures. 


Christianity and this Idealism 


Christ and the apostles built on the 
foundations, laid down of old; they did 
not revolutionize. the social idealism of 
the older scriptures; they but perfected 
and expanded their programme. 

And thus the early Christian Church, 
guided by the power of this social 
dynamic, stood so completely apart from 
a surrounding paganism that this apart- 
ness became a preponderating factor in 
the cruelly inimical attitude of the world 
about them. Ina world of hatred they 
loved; in a world of unspeakable im- 
morality they were pure; in a world of 
all absorbing selfishness they were al- 
truistic ; in a world of everlasting strife 
they souvht after peace. 

There is an unwritten book in my 
mind; I know its title and I wish some- 
one would write it: ‘‘ Zhe Roman Greek 
world as seen through the eyes of St. 
Paul”, Everywhere in Pauline literature 
we find little windows, which afford usa 
glance of the cruel difference between a 
world wedded to self and lust and greed 
of power and that other, in which the 
dynamic of the Biblical social and econo- 
mic ideals was felt and operative. 


Christian Civilization and this Dynamic 


And has the social dynamic of the 
Scriptures ever lost its power? Why do 
we ‘peak of ‘‘ Christian civilization ?”’ 

_ What is it but a faint, alas, not always 
successful or wholly adequate application 
of this social dynamic of the Bible to 
human life. 
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It was this social dynamic, which in 
the middle ages, in a day of wanton 
cruelty and despotism, tinged the black 
cloud with silver; revived the ancient 
Jewish right of asylum in the holy places; 
created the ‘‘ Truce of God”’, by which 
a portion of each week was set apart for 
peace; and it was again this social 
dynamic, which gave birth to that 
glorious chivalry, which stood like a 
rock against the crude power of might 
and in the defense of right, 

All great social reforms have originated 
in this social dynamic of the Bible. 

All human justice is built on it. Our 
whole jurisprudence in Christian civili- 
zation is fixed on the twin pillars of the 
Lex Mosaica and the Lex Romana, but 
the latter was in itself a product of 
Christianized Rome, under the great 
Justinian. 

All civilization, as we know it to-day, 
is founded on this dynamic. Nietzsche, 
the great German pessimist, whose teach- 
ing perhaps more than that of any other 
man, has led to the cataclysm of the 
world-war, himself a bitter enemy of 
Christianity, was compelled to say: 
“When we speak of civilization it is well 
to remember there is only one civilization, 
and that is Christian civilization. There 
is no other.” And Nietzsche is correct, 
for, strange as it may seem, wherever we 
look in the world, there is but one 
normal ideal type, to which all civiliza- 
tion, whether in Europe, Asia, Africa or 
America endeavors to conform and that 
is the Western, which is Christian civili- 
zation. 


Without this Dynamic, Chaos 


The social dynamic of the Bible has 
been at work in it, underlies it and is its 
guide, often, alas abandoned, but ultimately 
always again returned to, 

A complete break with it would spell 
a return to paganism, that is social chaos. 
What saves the werld to-day, in the 
crisis through which we are passing, is 
the felt power of the dynamic of the 
Bible, which is the corner-stone of the 
world’s power and safety. 


Christian and Non-Christian Lands 


A comparison between Christian and 
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non-Christian lands at once indicates the 
immense force of this dynamic. 

Could resolutions like those adopted, 
in 1908, by the “ Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America”, repre- 
senting over thirty Protestant denomina- 
tions, ever be adopted’ anywhere in this 
world, except under the banner of Chris- 
tianity ?P 

I mention but a few of the principles 
enunciated ; 

Equal rights and complete justice for 
all men. 

Protection of the family by a single 
standard of morality, binding on men and 
women alike. 

Abolition of all child-labor. 

Absolute antagonism to the drink- 
traffic, for the protection of society. 

The right: and opportunity for self- 
maintenance for all. 

A living wage for all workers. 

The application of Christian principles 
to the acquisition of property. 

Couid anyone dream of such principles 
as the outcropping of non-Christian 
religion or Ethics? 

Here then the social dynamic of the 
Bible is in full operation. 

Where does woman cease to be the 
man’s plaything and take her place by 
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his side, as his true helpmate, but here 
under the operation of this social] dynamic? 
Where does the child attain its full rights, 
but here? Where does education flourish 
free alike to rich and poor? Where do 
all men have an equal chance; where do 

»we find hospitals, asylums and charitable 
institutions; where does human right 
reach its highest level and achieve its 
greatest results, but here ? 

Whatever we find of all these things, in 
non-Christian lands is always borrowed 
and copied from Christianity. 

Love to God, i.e., real religion and love to 
men, i.e. real life are attainable only, when 
the force of the social dynamic of the 
Bible fully asserts itself. The Sunday- 
school is the Bible-school. It is the main 
agency, God-given, in our day, for the 
impregnation of the child-life of the world 
with the highest ideals of faith and man- 
hood. 

No agency in our day has greater 
opportunities and greater responsibilities 
for the future than the Sunday school ; 
and if the great social dynamic of the 
Bible is ever to come to its own, it will 
be largely through the instrumentality of 
the institution, for the promotion of whose 
welfare we are here gathered, from every © 
quarter of the heavens. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


The Convention was a great gathering, 
and unquestionably a deep impression 
has been made upon the nation at large 
as well as upon the Christian community 
of Japan. 

The first impression made upon me 
was of the magnificent hospitality of our 
Japanese hosts and the great preparation 
made for our entertainment and comfort. 
Who can surpass the Japanese when they 
set out to do a handsome thing in a 
handsome way? The beauty and com- 
fort of the Imperial Theatre in which the 
meetings were held; the magnificent re- 
ceptions given us by the cities of Tokyo, 
Kamakura and Yokohama, and by the 


Patrons’ Association; the genial young 
interpreters eager to guide us about the 
city ; the free passes on the street cars 
and the many charming souvenirs given 
us,—all bespoke thorough preparation 
and a hearty welcome. 

Most of the Convention addresses were 
given in English with Japanese inter- 
pretation. While the interpretation varied 
in excellence, it was at times fairly bril- 
liant. It was an intellectual treat to 
hear really difficult speeches turned into 
polished, forceful Japanese,—more im- 
pressive, in some instances than the 
English original. 

The music of the great choruses was 
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indeed inspiring, and this alone would 
have made a journey to Tokyo worth 
while. One involuntarily contrasts the 
old days in our country chapels when 
one might have sung the first verse of a 
hymn to Old Hundred and the second to 
Yankee Doodle, and no one in the 
audience would have noticed the dif- 
ference. 

In a cosmopolitan gathering of men 
and women from many lands, one could 
not be surprised to hear an occasional 
jarring note or radical sentiment. But a 
striking feature of this Convention was 
the absence of such jarring notes. Of 
course, now and then an address was 
given that suggested by its musty flavor 
or its “ glimpses of the obvious ”’ that it 
had been extracted from an ancient 
barrel; but such addresses were few. 
The whole Convention was pervaded by 
a warm evangelical spirit, and half-baked 
radicalism was conspicuously absent. Two 
key-notes that were sounded again and 
again were Salvation through Christ and 
Christian Service as a Fruit of Salvation. 

Many thousands of Christians and 
Christian workers in Japan will thank 
God and take courage on account of this 
Convention, and will go forward with 
new zeal and activity in the work of 
winning the people of Japan for Christ. 


H. W. Myers. 


Thirteen years ago, when I was about 
to leave Canada for Rome to attend the 
Fifth World’s Convention, a fighting 
Ulster Orangeman relative of mine whom 
I was visiting said testily, “ What do they 
mean by having their Convention in that 
Papist city? What do ye want to go to 
Rome for?” I said, ‘‘ Why, uncle, it’s 
a demonstration in force in the very 

citadel of the old enemy of enlightened 

religion, Don’t you think that is worth 
going to Rome for ?”’—and his earnest 
Protestant soul could not gainsay it. 

And now we have had another demon- 
stration in force. It is a demonstration 
that has worked in two directions: It 
must have given the enemy here many a 
worried half hour, and it has certainly 
given to the more inexperienced or timid 
Japanese Christians new thrills of faith 
and pride and courage. 
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The Convention, when all is said, was 
awaited with no little misgiving, but to-day 
we can rejoice in it as the most power- 
ful Christian stimulus that Japan has 
received, perhaps in a generation. We 
can only be humbly grateful to God who 
has brought so much to pass despite the 
fears and doubts of some of His wavering 
children, 


J. G. Dountop. 


The time of the Covention was most 
favorable, as if fixed by a kindly provid- 
ence, affording a meeting point between 
Japan and the West for sympathetic 
intercourse and the formation of spiritual 
friendships. at a time when the currents 
were tending to rum in a contrary direc- 
tion. The destruction of the temporary 
building by fire just a few hours before 
the opening session had the effect of 
awakening nation wide sympathy and of 
focalizing it upon the Convention. The 
painstaking efforts of those who made the 
arrangements, in spite of discouragements, 
and the faithful attendance upon all the 
sessions by the delegates from abroad, 
notwithstanding the numerous appeals 
to their interest and curiosity in a strange 
land, are worthy. of the highest admira- 
tion. The hospitality of the Japanese was 
unbounded and as genuine as it was ui- 
bounded. The children’s parade was an 
impressive sight and exhibited an enthus- 
iasm that Christianity alone, of all the 
religions, can awaken in childhood. The 
pageants were very pretty and highly 
entertaining, but evoked only a passing 
wave of applause. They were ‘‘ pleasing 
interludes’ said one Japanese to me and 
no doubt many had this feeling about 
them. The message of the Convention 
that will prove to be most abiding is the 
layman’s interest in religion and religion’s 
interest in the child. Certainly there was 
no lack of spiritual power in the addresses 
of persons on the program like Bishop 
Welch and Miss Slattery, yet with so 
many events of ,a spectacular nature— 
functions, parades, pageants, unveilings, 
excursions and the like—it is not surpris- 
ing that the only feeling of disappointment 
expressed by the Japanese was the lack 
of time for solemn and devotional sessions 
in order that the Spirit of God might be- 
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come mainfest through the occasion. 
Altogether, it was a memorable event in 
the history of Christianity in modern 
Japan. 

S. H. Warnricut. 


To a Non-Attendant on the Convention. ~° 


Dear Friend,— 


It was your misfortnne not to be able 
to attend the recent World’s Sunday 
School Convention, and altho you have 
read the Advertiser and even the Special 
Convention Number, you have asked me 
to write you and supply atmosphere, to 
give my personal impressions, which 
would naturally put some things in a 
different manner than would a mere 
reporter of the proceedings. 

First, the convention was a success,—a 
great success. Even in the case where 
things went wrong, the re-adjustments 
were so satisfactory, and the residuum 
after the failures, was so great, that there 
was no sense of loss, and little ground for 
dissatisfaction. 

For example, the hall specially prepar- 
ed was burned to the ground before ever 
it was used, but the Imperial Theatre that 
was supplied was more satisfactory in 
every way, and altho it was said that it 
held fewer people, I am not sure but as 
many were packed into as it would have 
been safe to put in the temporary hall. 
It was certainly far more comfortable 
than that would have been, and much 
safer besides. It gave the convention, 
especially that part that is domiciled in 
Japan, very great self-respect, self-con- 
fidence and dignity, both in its own eyes 
and in the eyes of the nation, to be 
housed in Tckyo’s most handsome build- 
ing. Add to this that the great loss on 
the eve of the meeting promptly shut the 
mouth of whatever intention there might 
have been in any quarter to criticize. 

Plans for extra meetings were over- 
ex.ensive and much fell through, but 
there was plenty left in the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Salvation Army Hall. The 
working of the committee that had to do 
with interpretation left something to be 
desired, but so much of it was so surpass- 
ingly well done, that the deficiencies were 
overlooked. 
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The striking thing was that there was 
so much that seemed to be perfectly well 
done. For examples of this, it is probable 
that there were errors and hair-breadth 
escapes in the pageants and in the mus- 
ical programs rendered by that chorus 
of nearly a thousand voices, but as a 
somewhat critical member of the audi- 
ence, I cannot mention a single thing that 
marred the effect. All the work that was 
in charge of Prof. Smith seemed to have 
been done in a perfect manner. 

There were one or two addresses in the 
theatre that were weak, but the impres- 
sion .as a whole was one of strength, 
piety and power. I think that the audi-~ 
ences simply revelled in Bishop Welch’s 
daily devotional address. Only one 
address struck me as being pedantic or 
drily intellectual rather than refreshingly 
intellectual and spiritual. There was no 
setting forward of things of doubt and 
question. The speeches were an exploi- 
tation of the things that are certainly 
believed among the host who are to-day 
doing the’ real work of the church. An 
ecclasiastical congress would have been 
obliged to busy itself about things of less 
wide interest and of considerable contro- 
versy. There was no need for that here, 
and no inclination to indulge in it. 

To-day it is not rare that.even in com- 
munities of Christian workers one is 
painfully conscious that there are many 
who are dangerously near denying the 
divinity of our Lord, or who are building 
on a false philosophy of human nature, 
but in this gathering sin was sin, the 
atoning Savior a fully efficient Savior. 
The glow of the glory of God’s word 
was so luminous that it would have seemed 
trivial to have looked for what would 
correspond with sun-spots. 

The impression on the Japanese Chris- 
tian public must have been profound. 
Many Japanese have been believers under 
the shadow of protest and contempt, but 
now the contemptible things are being 
admired and praised. The Christians 
were now in the front seats, in a way the 
guests of the nation, and even their: 
Emperor was taking a kindly and sincere 
interest in their enthusiasm and joy. A. 
line of cleavage between the Convention. 
and the Japanese Christian body was im-. 
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possible. When beautiful paintings were 
presented to His Majesty by the Conven- 
tion, it was the Christian body in Japan 
at that moment that was behind it as 
much as anyone, and when His Majesty 
expressed his felicitations, he was addres- 
sing his Christian subjects as much as 
anyone, and it was so felt on all sides. 

The feeling of comradeship between 
foreigners and Japanese was very marked. 
I doubt if ever in Japan the thought of zai 
and gwaz, foreigner and Japanese, was so 
completely in the background as during 
those days and within the bounds of the 
Imperial. theatre. In the matter of 
arrangements each one seemed to come 
naturally to the task that he could do. 
Foreigners did some things that one 
would rather have expected Japanese to 
do, and occasionally Japanese did things 
that one would have expected a foreigner 
to do. The deciding factor seemed to be 
the necessity of getting the thing done. 

Japan suffers greatly from being mis- 
understood and being misinterpreted. 
Large numbers of tourists, and small 
parties of guests are coming and going, 
but the Japanese people seemed to sense 
at once that here was an exceptionally 
large party of travellers, of people of ex- 
ceptionally fine character, who on their 
return would report to an exceptionally 
wide audience in a manner intended to be 
fair and truthful. They rose to the 
opportunity and gave the convention a 
cordial welcome and such hospitable 
treatment as was a surprise alike to visi- 
tors and residents. 
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There were many Japanese ministers and 
Christian workers who, while not mem- 
bers of the Convention, came to Tokyo 
to see and hear as much as possible. 
These as well as those who were mem- 
bers went home with heads held higher 
and with hearts stouter, Back in their 
homes it will no longer seem necessary to 
tread softly in the presence of officials in 
village and county. The very highest in 
the land have not felt it beneath them to 
meet the Christian movement on even 
ground and with respect, so one need not 
be afraid to expect, or even require, the 
same from any who have in the past 
shown an inclination to be overbearing or 
condescending. 

I would not care to give the impression 
that a proud or haughty spirit may be 
expected as the outcome of the conven- 
tion. There was nothing of that at the 
meeting itself. Dr. F. L. Brown’s 
courtesy, humility and winning ways 
would be proof against that. I simply 
mean that everything was so dignified, so 
self-respecting, and so Christian in spirit, 
that the result cannot fail to be that the 
whole Christian body will find its posi- 
tion sensibly altered and improved. 

Such occasions may well be called 
epochal. Certainly the World’s Sunday 
School Convention, held in Tokyo in 
October, 1920, will mark an epoch in the 
Christian history of the Japanese Empire. 


Truly Yours, 


H. V. Si PEEKE, 
Tokyo, Oct. 1920. 
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A THANKSGIVING SERMON 


By Rev. Joun Kerman, D.D. 


Fle Gave Thanks—Luke 22: 27 


In one of her books, Harriet Beecher: them together here on such a day. 


Stowe has written these words, 7hanks- 
giving sermon, in which the minister was 
expected to express his views freely con- 
cerning the politics of the conniry, and the 
state of things in society generally, im a 
somewhat more secular vein of thought 
than was deemed exactly appropriate to 
the Lord's day. That I can not do. I 
must learn before 1 speak: and no man, 
except one from whom wisdom has 
altogether departed, would venture 
opinions upon so complex a web of public 
questions as that which today excites the 
mind of America. Instead of any such 
Thanksgiving sermon I shall try today to 
offer you a few quiet thoughts as to how 
his first Thanksgiving Day in America 
strikes a British man. 

First of all, the fact of Thanksgiving 
Day, and the very great emphasis laid 
upon it, and the feelings associated with it 
and its customs, seem to me to give to all 
the world the keynote of the nation’s 
thought. This is an attitude of mind, a 
tendency towards healthy-mindedness, 
that expresses itself in thanksgiving rather 
than in any other of the various ways 
in which you might celebrate your 
nationality. 

The fasts of old were characteristic ; 
and I dare say it would be good for us if 
it were possible in these later days to 
command something of the grave sweet 
melody that expressed itself in those self- 
denying and devotional observances, Yet 
the fact is that thanksgiving has outlived 
them, and you celebrate in that. Jane 
Austen said of one of her characters, He 
zs a very liberal thanker, and 1 think she 
must have meant an American. It isa 
glad and wholesome attitude of mind— 
very characteristic of this nation. Life is 
always discouraging enough. It is good 
to turn from its discouragements, to 
remember happy things and to bring 
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It is also a religious attitude of mind. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti said in some of 
the saddest words he ever wrote, “I 
would I knew there were a God to thank, 
when thanks rise in me.” Contrast that 
with the splendid expression of the old 
Puritan who said, ‘‘ That devout thanks- 
giver David, continually declaring the 
great price he set upon the Divine favor,” 
Christ was at the head of all the thanks- 
givers of the world, when He thanked 
God for the great mystery of redemption, 
although it was to cost Him more pain 
and agony than was ever endured on 
earth before. He thanked Him also for 
everything else in life that had gone to 
make the experience of those three and 
thirty years. 

And surely the words of Jesus are 
especially relevant here today. Am I 
not right in saying that this festival of 
yours has always been associated with 
the harvest thanksgiving from the very 
first day of it? The harvest thanksgiving 
includes the thanks of all the year for 
wayside things, for all that has made our 
hearts glad and given food to body, or to 
mind, or to soul. Am I not right in 
saying also that Thanksgiving Day is 
essen'ially the home day, when you 
gather together in your homes your 
absent ones in memory and thought, and 
consecrate the joyousness of the hour to 
the love of friends. 

So Jesus, thanking God at that Last 
Supper at which He sat with His own, 
gathered together all the passing me- 
mories of the years, and the little band of 
those He loved most dearly. Such an 
occasion of thanksgiving takes rank with 
many other offices of the same sort, the 
humbler and simpler ones like that of 
saying grace before meat, and the rever- 
ence of family worship in which a family 
together gathers round the altar and 
remembers God. There has been in 
modern times a somewhat mistaken idea 
about these. There has been a tendency 
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to regard them as duties, though not of 
the very first order,—duties of a minor 
kind, and therefore, apt to be more or 
less irksome. In many homes, both in 
regard to saying grace before meat and 
to family worship, there has been a 
certain readiness to excuse and to dis- 
pense with, these observances, Really 
they should not be looked upon as duties 
so much as a courtesy, the instinctive 
action of the politeness of the spirit, 
of the gentility and good breeding 
of the Christian soul. If God has given 
us food, if God has closed or opened a 
new day for us, surely all that we have 
learned of the decencies of human inter- 
course would lead us at least to acknow- 
ledge it. Besides the absolute moral 
demands of life, these are, as it were, an 
extra part. God’s law commands us to 
go with Him one mile; God’s gentlemen 
go with himtwo. The true aristocracy 
of behavior, the finer politesse,—these are 
a sign of innate selfrespect. They are 
courtesy towards God. 

The courtesy of Jesus was continual 
towards men and women and little chil- 
dren, and towards God Himself. He was 
always, to God and man, the perfect 
gentleman. Bread and wine were nota 
great deal to expect in such an adventure 
as that upon which He had set out, yet 
for bread and wine He thanked God, 
with His disciples. 

Is not that typical of much else? and 
is not this our Thanksgiving Day a fine 
example of it, when we should remember 
the wayside constant blessings of life, 
outnumbering all those sadnesses which 
are so insistent and so easily remember- 
ed? Do you recollect Rupert Brooke’s 
poem called, Zhe Great Lover, written 
very shortly before he died? He said: 


Live the unthinking silence on that strife 
Steals down, L would cheat drowsy Death so far ; 
My mght shall be remembered for a star, 


And ‘the star by which he remembers 
that night is the long and detailed list of 
the things he had enjoyed, and for which 
he was thankful—zwwood, coal, graveness 
of won; moist black earth; the strong 
crust of bread ; blue, bitter smoke of wood, 
and so on—everything that had given him 
a moment's delight. His catalogue is like 


Walt Whitman’s catalogues of all the 
varied detail of the riches of God's gifts 
to man. 

So Jesus remembered on that final 
night the detailed incidents of His life— 
the fresh winds of Galilee; the touch of 
spray upon His cheek on a rough morn- 
ing in the boat; the sweetness of sunshine, 
hot and comforting upon wet hands; the 
scented night breezes; the alabaster box 
of ointment and its fragrance; the look 
in the eyes of the young man raised to 
life upon his bier; the shyness of little 
children whom He blessed; the cool, 
refreshing touch of the water on His lips 
at the well of Samaria—these, and a 
thousand other memories were included 
among the things for which He gave 
thanks—the delicious manifold detail of 
human life. 

And that surely sets a point of view 
for us all. Gladness and appreciation are 
the essential Christian note. Every virtue 
and every experience becomes exuberant 
when it becomes Christian. He who 
knows Christ well, knows how to rejoice. 
Just enjoy to the depths of your soul, says 
one. That's worship, Be thankful for 
everything ! That's praising God, as the 
birds praise him. Do unto others! 
That's all there is of love and religion tn 
one fell swoop. 

Besides these, there is the love of 
friends, the greatest of all life’s prizes: 
and, amid the friendly greetings of today, 
I think you will all understand and 
appreciate it, In our friends the genuine 
joy of life finds clearest voice. And Jesus 
was intensely personal, He loved not 
man, but men. The one thing Jesus 
asked of life was love. To love greatly 
and to be greatly loved,—that was His 
conception of life’s perfection. He had 
got it in very rich measure, for no one 
was ever so beloved as He was, The 
poor sinners who loved Him much were 
precious to Him, and the dead Lazarus 
made Him weep for the very pathos of 
the occasion even though he was on the 
eve of resurrection. There was Peter 
with all his blundering hobnailed affec- 
tion, and John with his mystic passion 
calm on Jesus’ bosom; Martha with ‘her 
bustling tenderness, and Mary with her 
silent devotion. 
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Here on such a day as this we remem- 
ber these things. On this day we bring 
our love under the eyes of Jesus. Those 
who are in our homes, and who feast 
with us today—we love them, and thank 
God for their love. The absent, the 
scattered families of the congregation, we 
gather in tender memory and imagination 
from the ends of the earth. The departed 
who have gone from us forever—we love 
them still, and they are very especially 
remembered on such a festive day as this. 
Put no stint on your affection, brothers 
and sisters of America ; open your hearts 
wide to generosity and the tenderness of 
love. Give thanks as you celebrate this 
day for those you love most dearly. It 
is a rough and shaggy world, it is a 
difficult and hard world, it is a lonely 
and cold world, but love redeems it. 
Let love go free, and give thanks to God 
this day tor love. 

First of all, then, this day celebrates 
our ordinary thanksgiving for the daily 
blessings of life symbolized by harvest, 
the ordinary affections, the gatherings in 
the home, the memories of the absent. 
But in the second place, your Thanksgiv- 
ing is a day of national events, and a 
great series of them lies behind it. 

TVhere was 1621, full of memories of 
Plymouth Rock, and that first winter of 
stavation until the ships with food arriv- 
ed... Think of the monuments. which 
celebrate it, one at Southampton where 
they set out from, and the other at Ply- 
mouth Rock where they tanded. There 
was the harvest festival of 1621, and the 
spring thanksgiving of 1622, at which 
the little company of Pilgrims gathered 
in devout gratitude around their simple 
board. Along with them was the Indian 
chief who was their guest—emblematic 
surely, as someone has said, of a festival 
which. is now celebrated by American 
citizens representing all the races of the 
world. 

Then from 1777 to 1784, a hundred 
and fifty odd years later, there were 
thanksgivings for the various events in 
the War of the Revolution, until the 
Peace Treaty was ratified on October Ig, 
1784. Then George Washington issued 
a proclamation appointing Thursday, 
November 26, 1689, the first national 
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Thanksgiving, after the Government in 
America was established. 

Then there was Lincoln appointing the 
twentysixth of November, 1863, as the 
national Thanksgiving after the recent 
events of the Civil War; and since then 
every year the President of the United 
‘States of America has issued a proclama- 
tion for Thanksgiving Day at this season. 

After the great War this Thanksgiving 
has surely special significance. Never 
was there a greater occasion than this in 
all the past; never will there be one in 
the days to come. You are linked on 
today not only with the harvest and the 
wayside blessings of our life, but with the 
harvest of time and the great events in 
history. 

The. harvest of the Revolution was 
civil liberty and democracy. The harvest 
of the Civil War was Union. But the 
principle of Union had been working all 
through from the day when the churches 
at Salem and Plymouth stretched out 
their hands to one another, lessening the 
opposition of parties, and fostering unity. 
Through all the history of America 
Thanksgiving Day has marked the grow- 
ing union of the States, while the Civil 
War finally marked the inherent and 
essential connection between IMper ty and 
unity. 

And now the great War has ae up 
these two things, the democracy for 
which you fought one hundred and fifty 
years ago and the unity for which you 
fought half a century ago, into its great 
and bloody hands, and has made of them 
a sacrament and an ideal for all time to 
come. The words you. had found in 
your earlier history are gone out now 
into all the earth, and your voice to the 
world’s end. Here is democracy upon 
the larger scale. Here is unity inter- 
national, and not only interstate ; and the 
logical sequel to all your former strivings 
is the great ideal of today. 

Note that Thanksgiving all along has 
marked the positive and not the negative 
elements in these wars. It is said that 
the Mohammedans have appointed in 
certain places a prayer to be used in 
visitations of the plague. When the 
plague appears in a village, they pray 
that it will go on to the next village, and 
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no doubt they have a thanksgiving cor- 
responding. Well, to keep on remember- 
ing the points over which we have 
quarreled, and the bitterness. which these 
quarrels elicited, is a Mohammedan way 
of thinking about things. Not the 
enmities, not the causes of enmity, not 
the defeats of three hundred years, are 
worth remembering today ;. but the prin- 
ciples which these wars established, the 
things which came out of the furnace of 
war's affliction, and have been made 
strong and permanent for good. These 
are the things. that make a nation’s 
history, and these we would remember 
now. Thus the spirit of the ancient days 
still lasts in great facts and ideals that 
persist and grow. 

But this present year, latest of your 
Thanksgivings, is surely one that strikes 
anew note. Britain renders thanksgiving 
to America today. When men say that 
we British people are not thankful, do 
not, believe them, brothers and sisters, 
When they say that we do not under- 
stand, pay no heed. The clearest brains, 
the soundest hearts in Great Britain today 
know very well what we owe to America. 
We owe to you, your understanding of 
the great cause, and of the thing we did 
when we staked our all upon it at 
the first; the widespread eagerness to 
come into the war before it was possible 
for you to do so; the he'p you rendered 
many thousands of sufferers, and your 
vast supplies of food and money and 
munitions of war; the splendid spirit of 
-your whole-hearted coming in ; the trans- 
formation of your people into. an army 
and of your land into a training ground 
for war; the fact that when you came to 
-us—and I was there when your troops 
first came—you relit our lamps. We 
were weary, exhausted with years of 
fighting inthe mud. We fought on still 
in constancy, but we had forgotten some- 
thing of the light of the old days that 
drew our boys across the sea. While 
they had retained all their dogged deter- 
mination to see this thing through to the 
end, the interval had been too dreary, 
too awful, for all those brilliant ideals, for 
which they went at first so gaily, to 
retain their clearness and their vividness. 
You came, and immediately millions of 
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lamps were lit along the darkness of the 
line. You came, and when our backs 
were at the wall, we thanked God that 
you were behind, us, as we faced the 
deadliest our enemy could do. 

For your distingaished service by sea 
in defense and guardianship, by land in 
battle ; for your heavy sacrifices heroical- 
ly given and your sixty thousand dead; 
for the women of America and for the 
thing they did when they gave to us and 
to the world their sons, their lovers, and 
their husbands, we thank you. We, too, 
celebrate Tanksgiving Day this day, and 
we thank our God upon every rem- 
embrance of you for your stand for 
liberty in the ancient days, for your 
accomplished unity, and for what you 
have been, and are, and always will be 
to us and with us, 

The last thing I have to say this morn- 
ing is just this, that great thanksgiving 
involves great responsibillty. Mere 
thanks without taking up the burden that 
it imposes is not a thing worthy of a 
noble spirit, nor a Christian heart. We 
must translate our sentiment and we must 
translate our language into deeds, if we 
would worthily celebrate this day. We 
must live today and tomorrow in the 
light of yesterday. 

Oh, brothers and sisters, did you ever 
think what an awful thing it is. to render 
thanks for sacrifice. in which you did not 
share, to render thanks for the death of 
others while we live? If it evaporates in 
words,—if we let them die and lie in their 
graves throughout all the continents of 
the Old World, and then say ‘‘ Thanks’’ 
and go on our way unmoved,—how shail 
their spirits, in the silent places to which 
God has drawn them, regard so poor and 
miserable a return? Nay, how shall 
Christ regard it, who gave Himself not 
for thanks, but for redemption? | If. it 
evaporates in words it will harden the 
heart and ‘degrade the conscience of a 
nation. Let us pass it into deeds forth- 
with. . 

Four things especially I would simply 
indicate in this connection. First is the 
condition of Europe. Friends and 
enemies alike, through vast territories of 
Europe, are hungry today while you and 
I are fed. While you are eating your 
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Thanksgiving feast they are perishing by 
hundreds of thousands for lack of that 
which satisfy the craving of their hunger. 
Let us remember as we eat and drink to- 
day, that, while our table is so abundant- 
spread, there are millions of the victims 
of war who are hungry across the sea. 

In the second place vast sums of 
money have been made out of this war. 
Now, all of this is not profiteering. 
There are some quite legitimate ways in 
which it was inevitable that there should 
be an increase of wealth, and the money 
made in these businesses cannot be con- 
demned by any such condemnation. Yet 
may I venture to say this, that any man 
who has prospered through the provi- 
dential fact that his business lay in the 
line of the war’s necessity—any man who 
has made large quantities of money 
during this terrible time through which 
the world has passed—-must surely feel 
upon him on Thanksgiving Day a very 
special obligation for a very special gene- 
rosity. If he contrasts his own good 
fortune with the sacrifice of those by 
whose wounds and death he is alive and 
prosperous, he will not withhold his hand, 
There are others who have profiteered 
and are profiteering. They are delibe- 
rately holding up prices and robbing their 
fellow-countrymen. They are making 
the situation difficult for every one, and 
especially for the poorest. Such have no 
part in the national thanksgiving. It is 
not for them. ‘You cannot thank God 
for that which you have stolen from your 
nation. You can only restore it, and 
then go humbly to Him and ask for His 
forgiveness, 

Third, the War has created an unheard 
of social, industrial and economic unrest. 
Iam not discussing that problem today 
at all; only I would just say this, that 
any honest thanksgiving on the part of a 
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nation where that unrest is, must involve 
the determination to face these matters 
honestly and justly to see what we can 
do in the first place to understand them, 
and in the second place to solve their 
problems. 

Fourth, and finally, there is the inter- 
national situation that faces us all on our 
Thanksgiving. I am not going to talk 
any party politics, but I want to appeal 
to men of every party when I say this, 
that surely some great international 
adjustment is necessary and is demanded 
by conscience today. We cannot go on 
preparing for future wars to the end of 
time. We must put all decent public 
opinion into the scale of some arrange- 
ment for the end of war and the establish- 
ing of love and good fellowship. . First 
of all there are the Anglo-American 
relations between our two nations that 
will certainly be the heart of any effective 
League of Nations, or of any other 
arrangement whereby war shall cease. I 
cannot conceive, my brethren, what any 
man means by Thanksgiving who does 
not try to foster that. And beyond that 
Anglo-American understanding there is 
the wider unity. After all is said, though 
you and we were forever at one it would 
eventually be but a challenge to the rest 
of the world to array itself against us, if 
this understanding were not universal. 
There will be the danger of the revenge 


-of peoples now shattered. There is the 


danger of the increasing spread of 
Bolshevism, There are the yellow races 
lying beyond, waiting for their time. 
That time no man can forecast, nor can 
any of us even imagine what it will bring 
when future days dawn. All these things 
are to be remembered on Thanksgiving 
Day, and any just thanksgiving must 
involve thought for the far future and the 
long result. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT FOR 1920 


A Review by H. V. S. PEEKE 


At first glance the Christian Movement 
for 1920 suggests inferiority, It zs in- 
ferior,—in thickness of paper, in number 
of pages, slightly, and in padding, con- 
siderably. We suspect that someone went 
through the contributed articles and cut 
out sentences and paragraphs, even, that 
told about Christian movements, but that 
did not need special reference in the tale 
of The Christian Movement. 

But the book is certainly superior in its 
composition, in the information given, 
and in what we may properly call, its 
sanity. With rare exceptions the articles 
are interesting, instructive and rich with 
practical common sense and suggestive- 
ness. It hits the points. It is a digested 
report, rather than a mere accumulation 
of details. There must be a variety in 
reports, and the one giving a sort of 
annual history of each group, big or 
little, has its place, occasionally, but 
the digested, the analyzed, the classified 
report, is the really valuable one. And 
this volume is an excellent example of 
that class. Every missionary would be 
greatly entertained and greatly helped, 
should he sit down and read every page. 
We would dare to say that we think 
this the duty of every missionary in the 
country. 

a it As refreshing to read Mr. Weakly 
since he is not mislead by the number of 
missionaries in certain large cities into 
concluding that this happens at the ex- 
pense of aggressive work outside. these 
cities, or that after all, the large cities are 
being adequately evangelized. He looks 
at the subject from all sides,—sanely. In 
discussing Village Work, Mrs. Pierson 
maintains the same spirit. Her ‘conclusion 
is that “The way to reach them (the 
village people) is to go to them. The way 
to resume specie payment is to resume. 
Anyone that can do city work can do 
village work. What is wanted here is 
not highly differentiated methods, or con- 
spicuous talent, but more people, mission- 
aries as well as Japanese workers.” 

Naturally when Mr. Vories speaks about 
Rural Evangelization’ there are’ some 


things from which we dissent, but naturally 
there are a lot of things that are to be 
heartily endorsed. ‘There is very little 
rural mission work worthy of the name.” 
“For pioneering in rural work one of the 
most effective measures is that of news- 
paper evangelism.”’ ‘‘success—absolutely 
demands the abolition of denominational 
overlapping in villages.” Read the rest 
of it for yourself. 

Dr. Bates makes no mistake when he 
says in regard to the Institutional Church, 
“T think we are, in this generation, 
organizing more institutions than we are 
generating power to vitalize. I still believe 
that what the world needs is the Inspira+ 
tional Church.”’ The Kindergarten as an 
Evangelizing Agency is a problem. Miss 
Cook says, “The urgent need of to-day 
is for workers to enter into the kinder- 
garten harvest, kindergarteners, Bible 
women and missionaries.—These pos- 
sibilities demand a larger force — of 
evangelistic workers than is yet provided 
in connection: with most kindergartens. 
The great, crying need is for more 
evangelistic work around the kinder- 
garten.’ 

The chapters on Christian Education 
do not go far into details, but they give a 
capital general review of the situation as. 
it was last spring. How we all wish that 
this publication could come out regularly 
on the Fourth of July instead of, as it did 
this year, the fourth of October. 

The rest of the Japan section is filled 
with articles treating of various aspects of 
the work. One cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the thought that a complete 
resume of the Christian Movement in 
Japan, year by year has become almost 
impossible. The Japanese Church is 
already such a large proposition, that 
unless volumes are to be published instead 
of a volume, all that can be done is to 
review the whole movement in a most 
general way, and give a somewhat more 
extended reference to such activities as 
the missionary workers are most cog? 
nizant of and are most engaged in. 

Part VI, Social Service, is dealt with 
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satisfactorily, but itis not pleasing to have 
matters touched on that raise doubts, at 
least in the reviewer’s mind, and the 
authority for thestatementsnot given. For 
example, “ Free prostitution, as practiced 
in the little houses on the temple com- 
pound owned by the priests of the 


Asakusa Kwannon temple, in Tokyo, has ' 


been a trap into which thousands of girls 
have fallen.” It may reflect greatly on 
the intelligence of the reviewer, but frank- 
ly this seems incredible in police-ridden 
Tokyo. Again, “It was learned from a 
Christian Middle School Teacher, a few 
years ago, that bunches of tickets to 
prostitute quarters, were supplied to the 
superintendent of the school, who dis- 
tributed them among his teachers, advis- 
ing them to use them.” Here again the 
reviewer may be discrediting himself, but 
he cannot help feeling that if ever such a 
thing took place, it must have been many, 
many years ago. “Railroad accidents, 
something almost unknown a few years 
ago, are becoming common, and inves- 
tigation generally shows that drink is the 
cause.”” I wonder. ‘‘At school cere- 
monies, on festival days, when the Em- 
peror’s. picture is unveiled, the teachers 
are expected to drink. This is prefaced 
by ‘“‘ The writer has been told that.” We 
wonder who told her, and whether the 
above is a correct ‘report of what was 
told. ‘‘ Authority states that Japan leads 
the civilized world in venereal desease.”’ 
We wonder what Authority. The Chapter 
on Labor Movements in rg1Q is excellent, 
but we fail to see its connection, as set 
forth in the article, with the Christian 
Movement. 

Nearly half the text is occupied, and 
excellently occupied with a review of the 
Work in Korea. The presentation is not 
a whit inferior to that of the Japan section,, 
and is very valuable for purposes of com- 
parison, especially in view of the different 
stages of similar worl in not altogether 
dissimilar countries. The missionaries of 
each country will do well to read all about 
the work in the other. We know that 
the book is largely purchased and read. 
by Japan missionaries, and is much 
depended upon to keep the home con- 
stituents properly informed. We wonder 
whether, under the cirumstances, it is as 
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widely purchased and as highly esteemed 
on the otner side of the straits. 


It makes one heart sick to read the tale 
of blunders, cruel blunders, made by the 
Japanese administration in Korea. The 
astonishing thing is that a Government 
responsible for this puts. no hindrance in 
the way of the reporting of the facts. The 
one comforting thing about the painful 
recitial is the closing paragraph, ‘ All 
that the missionary desires is conditions 
of freedom so that those whom he loves 
may develop their characters to the fullest 
and under which he can proscecute the 
religion of the Kingdom without fear or 
favor. This era is fast dawning in 
Chosen.” The italics are ours, The 
difficulties of Admiral Saito’s new govern- 
ment in Chosen are very great indeed, 
but the efforts made are apparently 
sincere, the missionaries seem to regard 
them as both sincere aud promising. But 
all must realize that it took several years. 
to mess things as thoroughly as seems to 
be the case, and it will take many more 
years to settle things right. 


The medical work has thriven during 
the year, maltreatment by the authorities 
have furnished a good many patients. 
Educational and evangelistic work were 
badly disarranged, but the results on the 
whole, while very different from what 
was planned have been for the upbuilding 
of the church. 


Korea presents a relatively small field, 
and is excellently manned compared with 
some others. A great variety of work is 
carried on, and it enjoys the eclat of 
success. and the stimulation of great 
adversity. God bless the work in Korea, 
giving them plenty of success, and just 
the degree of adverse conditions that He 
feels wil! be best. 


H. H. Underwood’s article on The 
Educational Status of the Korean People 
is unusually thoughtful. He and all others 
seem convinced that tho we may not be 
getting a new Korea, we have certainly 
already gotten a new Korean. Mrs. J. F. 
Genso writes charmingly on Korean 
Family Life, principally the mother-in- 
law. From the brilliancy of her style we 
might take her for an own sister of our 
Mrs, G. P. Pierson, 
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Rev. J. W. Frank, Mrs. Frank, and one child, of 
the Southern Methodist Mission, returned from fur- 
Jough on August thirtieth and Rev. S. E. Hager of 
the same Mission on August thirty-first. 


_ The Mission having the largest number of second 

generation workers has co.e to be regarded as 
extremely fortunate. Among the latest arrivals for 
the Southern Methodi-t Mission is Miss Jean A. 
‘Callahan, daug)ter of Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Callahan, 
Matsuyama. Miss Callahan. has completed literary 
and musical courses in the University of Arkansas 
and Meridian College, and later studied in Scarrit 
Missionary Training School, Kansas City. She is in 
the Language School, T: kyo. 


Other young lady reinforcements for the above 
Mission are Mis Ruby Van Houser, from Florida, 
and Miss Mary Searcy, Missouri, both for ithe present 
in the Language School. 


Miss Ida M. Worth is returning this autumn to the 
Southern Methodist Mission; also Rev. Robert S. 
Stewart,—Mrs. Stewart and the children to follow 
later. 


The address of Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Nicholson, 
who went on furlough in July, is Westville, New 
Jersey. 

Miss Hamm from Kingston, Ontario, and Miss 
Moyer, from Wi) nipeg, have arrived to join the staff 
of the Canadian Academy, Kobe. 


Rev. Mr. Tench and wife, from Winnipeg, arrived 
about Sep'ember first a) d are among ‘he new students 
of the Language School. Their ultimate destination 
is the Canadian Academy, Kobe. 


Mrs. E. M. Spreng and Miss Ella Horn, President 
and reasurer respe tively of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the Evangelical Association, have arrived 
in Japan on a tour of inspection in the Far East. 

Miss E. E. Rarck returned to Japan on “ Katori 
Maru”, Sept. 4th, and is again stationed at Kori- 
yama, Fukushima Ken. 

Miss Es'her Steinme'z is the latest arrival of the 
Evangelical Association. She will join the faculty 
of the Bible Woman’s Training School at Koishi- 
kawa. 


The death is reported at Los Angeles, Cal., of 
Rey. F. W. Voegelein, for more than twenty years a 
missionary of the F yai gelical Association in Japan. 


Dr. R. C. Armstrong and family, of the Canadian 
«Meth: dist Mission, | ave re urned from furlough and 
have removed from Kobe to ‘lokyo. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Merle Davis and four children 
returned to their work in Tokyo on the “Siberia”’, 
September 22nd. Their address will be No. 2, 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. Mr. Davis will specialize 
on industrial work in connection with the Tokyo 
City Y.M.C.A. of which he is the senior honorary 
secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Middleton, of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, arrived on tle “Siberia” to assist im the 
educational department of the Tokyo City Y.M.C-A. 
They will reside with Mr. Hagin at 65 Miyashita-cho, 
Koishikawa-ku. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Mills, of the Chinese Y.M.C.A., 


have been transferred to Itankow, where Mr. Mills 
will promote industrial work. 


Mrs. Frank Hyde, of Plainfield, N. J., a leader in 
the work of the Nationa] Board of the Y.W.C.A. and 
a friend of missions, sjent the month of Septem- 
ber in Japan. With Mrs. Hyde were her son, 
Edward, her daughfer, Caroline, Miss Davis, National 
Secretary of the Y.WC.A, and Miss Irene Mott, 
daughter of Dr. John R. Mott. They are on a world 
tour of missions. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Couper of Minneapolis, arrived 
on the “ Empress of Russia” on a world tour. Mr. 
‘Couper is a member of the Internationa! Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A. and is President of the Minneapolis 
Y.M.C.A. He is one of the leading business men of 
Minnea; olis, being President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, but is chiefly interested in Christian work. 


Miss I eavitt, Tanabe, and Miss Wells, Yamaguchi, 
both of the Northern Presbyterian Mission, also Dr. 
W. F. Hereford and family, Hiroshima, have all 
returned from furlough to their respective fields. 


The reinforcements for the Northern Presbyterian 
Mission this year are four young ladies, Misses Louise 
H. Dunlop, May A. Fleming, A. E. Reiser, and 
Gertrude Wilson, All are in the Language School. 


The Woman’s Board of the M. E, Church has 
recently been reinforced by the coming to the field 
of Misses Margaret }!aberman, Mildred Paine and 
Esther Thurston, all of whom are staying at the 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin and attending the Language 
School. 


Rey. Floyd Shacklock, who spent some time im 
Japan and Korea as private secretary of Bishop 
“Welch, has just returned to Tokyo as a missionary 
under the Methodist Bo rd. He is living at No. 6 
Aoyama Gakuin, and is associated with Mr. Johns 
in the work of the Kyo Bun Kwan. 


Miss Dora Wagner of the Methodist Women’s 
Board has recently returned from furlough, and been 
appointed to Hakodate. Among the other new 
appointments recently made in the same Mission are 
Miss Anna P. Atkinson, from Nagoya to Tokyo, Miss 
Olive I. Hagin to Fu uoka, Miss Edith M. Kilburn 
to Kumamoto, and Miss Alice E. Hitch to Nagoya. 


Rey. and Mrs. Heckelman of the M. E. Mission 
returned from furlough in September and again took 
up their residence in Sapporo. They left Miss 
Miriam in Ohio Wesleyan, but brought their daughter 
‘Grace and the younger children back withthem, 

The many friends of Rey. and Mrs. Lloyd M, 
Smith, of the Protestant Episcopal Mission, will be 
sorry to learn that they are prevented by health 
reascns from returning to Japan. Their address is 
45 E. Penn St., Germantown, Pa. 


The So, Presbyterian Mission was reinforced on 
September 5th, by the addition of J. EK. Causar of 
South Carolina, .a graduate of Davidson College and 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond. On his 
arrival his marriage to Miss Hansell of the Southern 
Presbyterian’ Mission took place at 292 Karuizawa, 
Dr. Myers officiating. After a year’s study at the 
Language School Mr. and Mrs. Causar are to be 
located in Okazaki. 
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The following members of the So, Presbyterian 
Mission have recentiy returned from their furlough : 
Dr. C. A. Logan and family and Dr. R. E. McAlpine 
and family to be located at Nagoya, and Rev. W. C. 
Buchanan and family, to be located at Gifu. Dr. 
and Mrs. McAlpine are accompanied by their 
daughter, Miss Jean, who has come out to join the 
Mission and whom the Japan field is most fortunate 
to be able to welcome. 


Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, General Secretary of the » 


Women’s Auxiliary of the So. Presbyterian Church, 
and Miss Carrie Lee Campbell both leaders among 
the women of their church, have just arrived in 
Japan, Korea, and China. 

Mrs. Wilson, sister-in-law of President Wilson and 
mother of Mrs. J. S. McElroy of the So. Presbyterian 
Mission, reached Japan recently to spend the winter 
with the daughter. 

Rey. and Mrs. W. C. Nugint and Rev. and Mrs. J. 
G. Nace, new appointees to the Mission: of the 
Reformed Church in the U. S., are expected shortly. 


Dr. and Mrs. C. Noss and two children suffered a 
long siege of tyhoid fever during the summer. Dr. 
Noss is at present in St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, 
slowly recovering. 

Dr. D. B. Schneder, recently returned from 
America, came to Tokyo to attend the Sunday School 
Convention but suffered a partial breakdown and has 
entered St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Fifteen or more members of the Reformed Church 
im the U.S. attending the S. S. Convention visited 
Sendai and other places in the Tohoku. Among 
them was Mr. H.C. Heikerman, a member of the 
Reformed Church Board of Foreign Missiens. 

Dr. W. E. Lampe of Philadelphia, Recording 
Secretary of the Executive Committee of the World’s 
S.S. Convention, formerly a missionary in Sendai, 
made a tour of the Tohoku and held special con- 
ferences with all Japanese workers. 


Changes of address, Reformed Church missionaries : 


Miss E. C. Zetty from Language School to Miyagi 
Jo Gakko, Sendai to Language School. Address 
I912 Shimo Shibuya, Tokyo fu. 

Mr. Stundt from Language School to Tohoku 
Gakuin, Sendai. 


Mr. Singley from Language School to Morioka, 
and Mr. I. J. Fisher from Language School to 
Sendai. 


Mr. F. B. Nicodemus, who passed through a long 
illness last spring, is about to enter St. Lnke’s 
Hospital for an operation. 


Canadian Methodist missionaries are enjoying visits 
from Rey. S. D. Chown, D.D., General Superinten- 
deut of their Church, Dr. F. C. "Stevenson, one of the 
Secretaries of their Missisn Board, and Mrs. Steven- 
son, and Mrs. Allen, widow of the late Rev. James 
Allen, D.D., a much beloved leader and Board 
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Secretary. Mrs, Allen is the mother of Miss A, W. 
Allen, ‘1 okyo, of the Canadian Mission. 


‘The American Board Mission welcomed two ee 
families on September first, Mr. and Mrs. Downs and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackett. All are in the Language 
School, Tokyo. 


Rev. C. B. Olds, Mrs. Olds, and two younger 
children returned from furlough on September 9, 
and are taking up residence and work in Okayama. 
Two children remained in the United Staies in 
school. Key. S. Moran and family have moved from 
Okayama to Osaka, living for the present in Baikwa 
Jo Gakko. 


Rev. C. M. Warren and family returned from 
furlough in September and are resuming work in 
Miyasaki. 

Miss Gertrude Cozad, Kobe, arrived from furlough 
in August and is at her old post in the Sis 
Woman’s Evangelistic School. 


On Sepiember 19, at Kobe, Miss Eleanor White, 
formerly of Kobe College, and Mr. W. Chamberlain 
were married, Dr. H. Pedley performing the cere- 
mony. They will reside in Yokohama, where Mr. 
Chamberlain is in business. 


New arrivals for the American Board Mission are 
Miss E. Illsley, from Evanston, Ill., and Miss Burnett, 
both for Kobe College, and Miss Bingham, to be 
associated with Miss Howe in Kindergarten work in 
Kobe. 


Dr. and Mrs. SH. Wainright, accompanied by 
their daughter Elizabeth, arrived by the SS, 
“Empress of Russia” on October 4th. Dr. Wain- 
right resumes immediately his work in connection 
with the Christian Literature Society. j 


Mrs. T. D. Walser, Tokyo, on October 4th had the 
pleasure of welcoming her mother, Mrs. Drummond, 
for a visit of some months’ duration. Nearly thirty 
years ago Mrs. Drummond was a resident of Kobe, 
where her husband was in business. 


One of the most heartily welcomed and best 
equipped second-generation missionaries arriving this 
year. is Rey. Arthur P. McKenzie, M.A., B.D., only 
son of Dr. D. R. McKenzie, Tokyo. The war has 
thrown “ Arthur’s” arrival in Japan back several 
years. He served in France in the Canadian in- 
fantry, winning the Military Cross. Mr. and Mrs. 
McKenzie are in the Language School. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Messenger and son returned to 
America on Noy. 14th. Their home address wlll be 
Burton, Ohio. 


DIED 


Wyckorr. On October 24th Mrs. Anna C. B., 
Wyckoff, widow of Dr. M. N. Wyckoff, and fruitful 
in service in Japan since 1873, entered into rest from 
her home in ‘Yokyo. 
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BDIFORIALS 


The Meiji Shrine 

The dedication of the shrine to the 
great Emperor Meiji last month was an 
event of no small importance in Japan. 
Meiji Tenno ruled Japan from the time of 
the Restoration in 1868 until his death in 
1912. The span of forty five years saw 
a miraculous change in Japan, perhaps 
the strangest evolution that any people in 
history ever experienced within such a 
brief period. And the Emperor Mutsuhito 
was the real ruler of the land through all 
those years. His wisdom and his good- 
ness and his true greatness have enshrined 
him in the hearts of his people forever. 
It was but natural that some memorial 
should be erected to his name. 


* 
* * 


Though his tomb is at Momoyama 
near Kyoto, it is fitting that the great 
memorial should be in Tokyo. It is also 
fitting that the plans should embrace a 
spacious park and athletic field and play 
ground just at the edge of the populous 
city. It was but natural that the focal 
point of the memorial should be a shrine, 
and that every effort should be made by 
the government to make the dedication 
impressive. There is confusion in the 
minds of many as to the relation of 
Shintoism to religion, The government 
makes it clear, or endeavors to, that there 
are Shinto sects that are religious, but 
that there isa national Shintoism that is 
not a religion. It is not under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Religions. 
This is the Shintoism that erected and 
dedicated and conducts the shrine to the 
memory of Meiji Tenno. Japanese Chris- 
tians have a right therefore to claim that 
to bow before this shrine is not worship, 
but is an act of deep reverence to the 
memory of their great Emperor. Doubt- 
less the great mass of visitors to the shrine 
bow in a spirit of worship. But since the 
government officially classes this not as 
worship, Christians are well within their 
rights in regarding every act of worship 
connected with the shrine simply as 


superstition. We wonder whether the 
extraordinary efforts to give the dedication 
a religious flavor may not have a reac- 
tionary effect. However, the Christian 
people of Japan, while reserving their 
worship for the one and only true god, 
are not one whit behind their fellows in 
their devotion to the memory of the great 
Emperor Meiji. 
A question 

The veteran missionary leaders who 
endured all the hardships and blazed the 
trail along which we walk today are 
rapidly joining the ranks of the Church 
Triumphant. Very clear and definite 
was their personal faith and clear and 
definite were the foundations of faith that 
they laid. There was no doubt in their 
minds about the relation of Buddhism to 
Christianity. Indeed the forces of Bud- 
dhism in Japan left them little choice in 
the question of relationships. Their 
attitude was too definite and clear to 
allow any misunderstanding. It would 
not be unfair to sum up their teaching in 
the words of the second recorded sermon 
in Acts “And in none other is there 
salvation: for neither is there any other 
name under heaven, that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved.’ 


* * 

There is nothing more: fatal to the life 
and success of any cause than that the 
successors of pioneers should merely 
adopt the methodsand phraseology of their 
leaders and not receive of their spirit. It 
would be grotesque and futile for any of 
us to endeavour to reproduce the phra- 
seology and outlook of fifty years ago. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
reproduce the mind that prevailed even 
five years ago. The pressing question 
for our days is whether the mind and 
attitude of the veterans of the Faith 
in Japan towards the religions of the 
country can in very truth be ours 
today. 

Is there a better method and a newer 
message? Are the dualisms of the old 
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faith still as clear limned as in the former 
days? Can we think in terms of God 
and Satan; Heaven and Hell; Sin and 
Redemption ; Flesh and Spirit ; Salvation 
and Condemnation; the Church and the 
world? Has modern research brought to 
light considerations, unknown to Paul or 
even fifty years ago, that will enable us to 
soften the uncompromising spirit of the 
faith that demanded the utter conquest 
and in some case the total destruction of 
foes within and without ? 


* 
* * 


Mr, Saunders’ paper in this issue raises 
some acute questions. Few will be found 
to agree with its main thesis, and fewer 
still with some of the side issues that it 
raises, But it ought to stimulate thought. 
If it drives some of us back to quiet 
thought and a reconsideration of our 
relations to all the ways that lead men 
to God it will have done good. It is 
published not because we are in agree- 
ment with it but because we believe that 
anything that keeps our minds active on 
fundamental questions is worthy at least 
of our perusal. Sue 


Methodist Forward Movement 


The past year in Japnn must be re- 
corded as having made unusual progress 
in the work of the Gospel. As we in- 
dicated last month the Sunday School 
Convention marked off an era in our 
history, It gave Christianity such re- 
cognition as it had never had _ before. 
Already reports are reaching us from 
many directions that evangelism is made 
far easier by the removal of prejudice 
and the semi-official recognition of the 
work of the Sunday School. To the 
remotest corners of Japan a new respect 
for the Gospel has been introduced. 

* 
*” mK 

A positive triumph has been scored 
in the success of the first phase 
of the Forward Movement of the 
Japan Methodist Church. It has been a 
campaign getting its impetus from the 
Centenary Movement in America, but 
quite independent of that movement. Its 
purpose is to raise a fund of 3600 000 for 
various connectional purposes, double the 
membership of the Church, by the motto 
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of “One win one,” and inculcate 
Scriptural living throughout the whole 
Church. The financial campaign came 
first, and was completed on November 
25th. When reports from the various 
districts were tabulated it was found that 
the Church had gone over the top by 
more than £15,600. The per capita 
giving was probably greater than that in 
any of the great Church drives at home, 
and it doubtless represents far more 
sacrifice. Now that the financial cam- 
paign has attained success the people are 
naturally heartened to make the evan- 
gelistic forward movement an even greater 
triumph. 


* 
* a 


We believe that the Church in Japan 
has caught the vision of sacrifice and of 
service, and that we are soon to see a 
great growth in the Kingdom of God 
here. 


The Current Number 


Our last issue was a Convention Num- 
ber. We might almost call this a Con- 
ference Number. We have .been com- 
pelled to hold over a quantity of good 
material, reports of conferences and 
annual meetings ; and we now give them 
to our readers as being a very essential part 
of the year’s record. The echoes of 
summer conferences may bring a warmth 
and glow to our December reading. 


Next Year 

We are planning good things for THE 
Japan EvAnGEt Ist for next year. Among 
others there will be a series of articles of 
advice to young missionaries concerning 
their helath, their homs, work, environ- 
ment, language and personal life, that we 
believe will be unusually helpful. Dr. 
McSparren has furnished the first article 
on the missionary’s health. Another ex- 
cellent feature will be Dr. Wainright’s 
review of the Japanese religious press 
which will regularly appear. Our 
magazine must touch all phases of the 
Christian activity, and expects to make 
itself a sine qua non of the Christian 
worker’s reading table. We appeal to 
the whole missionary community for loyal 
support, both as subscribers and as con- 
tributors, 


The Japan 


Go 
bo 
(ee) 
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THE SPIRIT OF GOD AND BUDDHISM 


Being notes of an address delivered at Karuizawa 


By KennetH J. SAUNDERS 


Religion is at once the most precious 
and most dangerous force in human life. 
Which it is to be depends chiefly upon 
the idea of God, and therefore of man, 
which it presents. The supreme service 
done to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth is 
that He revealed at once the nature of 
the Father and the true nature of His 
children; and in the Cross we find 
revealed as in a flash the suffering love of 
the Father, and the noble constancy of 
mankind at its highest. 

Now when we apply this_ test to 
Buddhism and ask, ‘Has it developed 
a true ideal of God and of man?”, we 
are constrained to answer that in its long 
history of 2,500 years it has done for the 
East something of the same _ service 
which Christianity has done for the 
West ; that it has, for example, developed 
in some phases a truly noble doctrine of 
God, and that it has in the ideal of the 
Bodhi-Sattva embodied a true and worthy 
conception of man’s personality as con- 
sisting essentially in a capacity for fellow- 
ship and service. 

I think that a sympathetic study of the 
admirable figure of its founder will show 
us as regards God that he was neither 
atheist nor agnostic: and that as regards 
man he certainly did not deny the soul, 
as is so often suggested. Knowing the 
religious temper of his people, he laida 
basis for a true theism by insisting that 
the universe is orderly, and in order to 
help man to conquer the demon of 
egoism, he attacked the old ‘ego’ of 
animism, showing that the ‘self’ is made 
up of a stream of emotions, thoughts, 
acts of the will, etc., and that it can only 
be purified if it is cleansed at once of 
superstitious religiosity, and of the crav- 
ings of evil desire. Japan as_a whole 
will do well to go-back and—learn-his 
great lessons, the unity of all human life, 
and the power of love. Missionaries in 
Japan will certainly do well to make a_ 
thorough study of his life and teachings, 
from which mighty influences still flow. 


Whatever may be the truth as to the 
original teachings of this great man, it is 
clear that his followers have made notable 
contributions to human history in educa- 
tion and art, in philosophy and morals, 
above all in saintly lives, the study of 
which will help the sympathetic investi- 
gator to the conclusion that there is in 
Buddhism a succession of great teachers 
and saints, not unworthy to be set side 
by side with the prophets of the Old 
Testament. These men beginning with 
gentle souls like Ananda and the great 
missionary l’unna, and coming down, 
here in Japan, to the priest Honen and 
the stern rugged prophet Nichiren—have 
they not been inspired by God ? 

It is clearly no longer possible for 
intelligent minds to take the view of some 
of the early Jesuit missionaries that the 
devil had disguised himself in them as an 
angel of light! It 7s possible to represent 
these ideas as the aspirations of unaided 
humanity, Indeed well-known scholars 
have argued that the idea of God 
embodied in such noble figures as Amida, 
Kwannon, and. Jizo, are mere figures of 
the imagination, To which it will be 
fairly retorted by the Buddhist scholar, 
“If so, then why not account for the 
lofty ideas of God to be found in the 
writings of Hosea and Isaiah in the same 
way’? Isnot the winsome figure of Jizo, 
the strong conqueror of death, who is 
now the playmate and protector of the 
little children, a real and true type of the 
divine? Does he not remind us of 
another greater Friend of little children ? 
If he is merely an idea, what shall we say 
of the sublime picture in the prophecies of 
Isaiah of the suffering servant? 

The Christian answer to this will be 
that in Jesus of Nazareth, we find objecti- 
fied and realised these earlier ideals, and 
that He is the proof that they were 
inspired by God. TI think the same may 
be said of many a noble intuition in the 
lives and writings of Buddhist saints ; and 
I hold that Buddhism is a preparation for 


The Spirit of God and Buddhism 


Christ, and that ‘the Cross is rooted in 
its fairest fields”: that His spirit has 
inspired much of its noble art, and reared 
its great universities, and is manifest 
in its central conception of Karuna, or 
pitying love. For God is love. 

It is not necessary to remind you that 
three-quarters of the Buddhists of this 
country believe in salvation by faith in 
Amida, amongst whose titles are many 
which can be applied to the God of 
Christianity. He is expressed as infinite 
light and life, whose love is unlimited and 
unresting in its efforts for the salvation of 
souls, as almighty and holy, as faithful 
and compassionate. These Buddhists 
have a true idea of God. 

How is such a statement to be tested ? 
Clearly by the type of moral.character 
which Buddhism has developed, by the 
philosophical consistency of its leading 
teachers, and by its power of adaptation 
in a changing world, These are the signs 
of the Living spirit of God. 

In studying the moral results of Bud- 
dhism, let me remind you of the simple 
canon of interpretation,—too often ignor- 
ed—that we must compare the best with 
the best, and not with the worst! Doing 
so we shall find as a matter of history 
that Buddhism has developed a certain 
great type of character, in which com- 
passion is eminent, and of which gratitude 
is the motive. How great, for example, 
a part have courtesy and kindness played 
in Japanese life; I personally have met 
nothing else, aud I wish especially to pay 
my tribute to the generosity and friend- 
liness of Buddhist priests and scholars. 
In the West we have developed great 
qualities of which we are apt to be unduly 
proud—honesty (though, who shall say 
our civilization is not tainted with hy- 
pocrisy ?), commercial integrity (though, 
in the light of what we know of trusts 

~ and combines, we shall be chary of boast- 
ing here), and certain other qualities 
which, admirable in themselves, are not 
specifically Christian, To the men of the 
beatitudes there are many who do not 
call themselves by the name of Christ who 
approximate more nearly than some of 
us. And Buddhist courtesy and modesty 
are alien to their spirit, Let us consider 
some of these Buddhist ideas, as they are 
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embodied in Japan. Here is a poem of 
the evangelical Shinran, a contemporary 
of Saint Francis (for which I am indebted 
to my friend, Mr. Yamabe, who hopes to 
publish a volume of translations of these 
hymns) : 

“ Eternal Father, on whose breast 

We sinful children find our rest ; 

Thy mind in us is prefected 

When on all men thy Love we shed! ” 


We could sing these words in any Chris- 
tian Church ! 
“ You are reading ” some one may say 
“ Christian ideas into. these Buddhist 
hymns’’; to which I reply, that is what 
we are constantly doing in reading the 
Old Testament; that_if my_ thesis —is 
correct that Buddhism is a great move- 
ment of God’s spirit in preparing for 
Christ, then it is the right thing to do, for 
any evolution must be read forwards as~ 
well as backwards; and lastly that asa 
matter of fact, the main ideas and titles 
applied here to Amida are found also in 
that most wonderful Buddhist book of the 
first century of our era, the Hokkekyo, 
or Lotus scripture, which has done so 
much for Japan. Buddhism, in fact, 
came into the world setting forth as an 
ideal a compassion which is in_ itself 
divine : 
“As, recking nought of self, a mother’s 
love 
Enfolds and cherishes her only son, 
So through the world let thy compas- 
sion move 
And! compass living creatures every 
one, 
Soaring and sinking in unfettered liberty, 
Free from ill-will, purged of all enmity!” 


This ideal was very soon deified; had it 
not been incarnate in the life of Sakya- 
muni himself ? 

And it is this life which has been.a con- 
stant stimulus of Buddhist art. 
worth studying: and in as much as the 
best_ way to understand a people is to 
study its literature and art, the young 
missionary will do well to spend much 
time, and to find his special hobby in the 
study of some branch of Buddhist litera- 
ture or art. 

It is an attractive field which opens 
out. Look at these wonderful pictures 


It-is well _ 
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of Amida San coming with Seishi and 
Kwannon from the clouds to welcome 
the faithful soul to his paradise! Or at 
this charming little family shrine of Jizo 
upon the doors of which the whimscal 
art of Japan has painted naked boys 
playing leapfrog ! 

Surely this chcerful spirit of Japanese 
Buddhism is itself a work of God! 
‘ Hail, gladdening Light’ sang the early 
Christian Church in praise of the Joyous 
God it had come to know in Jesus. And 
those words are also used in Buddhist 


hymns. ‘‘ Buddhism_in Japan.” says the 
critic ‘is too cheerful; it has no sense 
of sin.” 


That is.afair.test. And we may grant 
at once that nothing but the Cross_of 
Christ reveals to man the tragic sinfulness 
of sin, 

Yet we do find in many a Buddhist 
heart a restlessness, and a crying out 
for purity. And in its saints we find this 
developed into an acute sense of sin. 
Nichiren like Isaiah, confessed that he and 
his people were a faithless and perverse 
generation and here is Shinran’s confession 
in old age: 

“What though in faith my way I wend 

To that Pure land of Thine, 
With ail my flesh doth falsehood blend 
And in my soul no spark of Truth 
No wholesome light doth shine. 
Too strong, too strong earth’s dinging 
mesh, 
My soul entangled lies, 

My very deeds of righteousness 

Cry falsehood to the skies ! 

And poison as a serpent’s tooth 

Gnaws this poor heart of mine.” 


Jt might be S, Paul or Luther speaking. 
Is it not the Spirit of God whose voice 
had spoken to them? If we do not re- 
cognize His authentic tones are we not in 
danger of sinning against light? _Bud-_ 
dhism docs face the fact of sin—so much — 
so that__it—is...olten—-called_pessimism : 
but it also holds out the promise.of 
escape in Nervaia—or in Amida’s ture 
Land—in both of which sin as well as 
suffering is done away. Can we not 
preach Nervana_ in this sense—through 


Christ, and tell. of .aland-of quiet Purity,. 


awaiting the faithful 2. 
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Lastly it is clear the Buddhism has 
been a mighty power in social “and 
national as well as in indivi ‘dual life, 1 
need not remind you that it was Buddhism 
which first united India ; ae at tamed 
the rough and barbarous peoples ;of the 
north-west frontier of Turkestan, that it 


’ made China great and that in the person 


of Shotoku Taishi it brought Japan out 
of barbarism into brilliant civilization. 
Its teachings of the unity of the human 
lite_is one that is sadly needed to-day, 
and we Christians have to confess with 
shame how little hold our religion as yet 
has on national and international life, Why 
should we not welcome Buddhists. as 
partners in the great task which faces the 
Church? It is only so that the Spirit of 
God can pass freely between us; or to 
be less mystical we may put it in a 


proverb, ‘What the dickensis—the 
use of salt if it remains in the salt 
cellar?” ek 


I would make a a for getting along- 
side of our Buddhist friends, who are 
courteous and sympathetic. I would 
urge that we go as far with them as we 
possibly can, welcoming whatever is good 
and true and beautiful, as the great mis- 
sionary S. Paul exhorts us to do. I would 
welcome with enthusiasm such move- 
ments as the Y.M.B.A. and the Buddhist 
Sunday Schools, and try to cooperate in 
every way with them. The real enemy 
of Christianity is not Buddhism, but 
materialism; the great danger of the age 
is militarism. It is unwise to rail against 
these and at the same time to sneer at the 
efforts of good folk to fill the mind of 
youth with something higher ! 

Lastly I maintain that we can be per- 
fectly loyal to our Master, and yet do all 
this,. In Him we have a-fuller, more 
poignant, clearer and more lasting_,re- 
velation of the nature of God “and man, 
than has been manifested in Buddhism. 
S. Paul who loved God and yet strangely 
clung to the old doctrine of human 
righteousness and merit, became a Chris- 
tian when he fell in love with Jesus. 
Then began the long process of Chris- 
tianizing his theology, until he could say 
proudly yet humbly, “1 think I have the 
mind of Christ.” So will the Buddhist 
who loves God as he now knows” him ‘in ‘: 


Early Missionary Reminiscences 


Amida, fall in love with Him as he reveals 
Himself in Jesus; 

And_as it was the courtesy and Chris- 
tian spirit of S, Stephen which seems to 
have manifested Jesus to Saul, so must 
the Christian Church in Japan embodying 
“that loving spirit which incarnates__its 
Master, help the Buddhists to see Him in 
His beauty. Then will they come. to 
paint the features of Jesus into these 
wonderful pictures of Amida, and then 
their long line of prophetic souls will 
find..their fulflment. And we as mis- 
sionaries will find our work set. in_ its 
true context; we shall not seem to be 
busybodies out of sympathy with the 
great history of the past, but servants 
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of the God who _ has been preparing this 
great people for a_yet greater future, and 
in line with His age long purposes. 

If we limit His activities to the Hebrew 
people how small we are making Him. 
If we see him dealing in sundry ways and 
in many places with other peoples, stub- 
born and often sinful like the Hebrews, 
how much more God-like He appears ! 
Have we any right to preach a narrow 
God when we have learned so much of 
his greatness, and of the wideness of his 
great purpose of love? If God had limited 
His revelation of Himself to the Hebrew — 
men I for one should not worship Him. 
Thank god “there is a wideness in His 
mercy, beyond the measure of our minds.” 


EARLY MISSIONARY REMINISCENCES 


By. Revd) H. 


In compliance with your request I am 
writing a few of our early experiences. 
We arrived in Yokohama on the 30th 
day of June 1873 and felt that our first 
duty was to get 4 knowledge of the 
language, but a very difficult task was 
before us as there were no Text-books to 
be had, nothing that we could use as helps 
except Dr. Hepburn’s Dictionary, an old 
edition and naturally very imperfect, and 
a translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
which, although full of mistakes in lan- 
guage, still served us well as a means for 
getting words and some idea of the con- 
struction of the language. No opportunity 
was lost to add to our vocabulary and 
become familiar with the forms of ex- 
pression, 

When reference is made to services 
held in Yokohama prior to 1874 it should 
be remembered that these were held in 
the foreign concession which was entirely 
under the control of the consuls of 
foreign countries who formed themselves 
into a Municipality and the Japanese had 
no authority whatever in the limits of the 
foreign concession. 

On October rgth 1873 I organized the 
first Bible Class Sealine of six members. 
I was invited to teach these six men who 
were very anxious to know something of 
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Christianity, but who said that it would 
be necessary to exercise the greatest 
possible care as it was contrary to the 
laws of the land for them to have any 
thing to do with Christianity, but that 
they had secured a small upper room in 
a very secluded spot in the rear of Moto- 
machi. They wished me to come to teach 
them twice a week, which I did for a 
long time, as near as I can remember for 
a year or more. Two of these six 
subsequently became Christians. 

Visited Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe from 
May toth to June 4th 1874, going down 
over the Naka Sendo and returning by 
sea from Kobe. While in Kobe I found 
the Congregitional missionaries had 
opened a preaching place and were con- 
ducting a Sunday School. When I saw 
this I determined to do the same thing on 
my return to Yokohama. I spoke of this 
determination, on my return, to some of 
the missionaries who had been in Japan 
some years longer than I had been, who 
very strongly advised me not to do this 
as it would result in very serious trouble 
not only to myself, but it would involve 
all the missionaries. I was told that in 
Kobe the lines between the foreign con- 
cession and the Japanese city were not so 
carefully marked, which was a fact, and 
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in consequence of this it was far easier to 
do what they were doing in Kobe. My 
only reply was that I would assume all 
responsibility and that I felt that the time 
had come for an advance. I had a man™ 
associated wtih me who agreed to give his 
name for renting a house if we could find 
one, as it was impossible to rent the house 
in my own name. We searched for a 
house and soon found one on a corner in 
Furo-Cho. The house was rented on 
Aug. 11th 1874, and services were com- 
menced in it on Aug. 16th. This was the 
first house rented and these were the first 
Christian services conducted in the Japan- 
ese city in Yokohama or that portion of 
Japan, in fact, outside of Kobe. These 
cervices were of very great interest. The 
audience was made up of the passersby 
and consisted of all sorts of people. Those 
participating in the service were Mry, 
Correll, Dr. and Mrs. Maclay and myself. 
Those who stopped to listen could not 
understand the purpose of such an innova- 
tion and some of them mistook us to be 
street story tellers, who were at that 
time quite popular, and not a few of them 
threw cash into the house as was the 
custom for the above named entertainers, 
At that time there were no Christian 
books in Japanese, but there had a few 
tracts and booklets been published in 
Chinese, so I secured some of these and 
thinking they would be more highly 
appreciated if the people paid a small 
sum for them, I sold them at a very low 
price. We had daily services of some 
kind here for about ten days when a 
policeman came and shut up the house. 
I asked him why he was doing this and 
he replied that a complaint had been 
made against me in the court. I asked 
him, ‘‘ what is the complaint’ to which 
he replied that J, a foreigner, had rented 
a house in the Japanese city and in order 
to sell my books I was coming down 
there cvery day to lecture. I replied that 
my camplainant was mistaken, that I did 
not rent the house and that my purpose 
in coming there was not to sell books. 
He pointed to the books as evidence 
against me. I took up one of these 
little Bible Picture books and asked him 
what he thought it would cost to produce 
such a book and he replied not less than 
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25 sen, I replied, Iam selling it for 2 sen 
so you see there is no business in that, 
He replied that he had nothing to do 
with it and that it must be explained in 
the Court. The day was set for the in- 
vestigation which was entirely satisfactory 
to the Court, simply proving to them that 
I was not engaged in business and the 
same policeman was sent to open the 
house again and as he was doing so, I 
asked him what I should do with the 
books and he said just shove them back 
a little so they do not attract so much 
attention and they will be all right. From 
this time on the services were conducted 
without any interference whatever. Our 
first- baptisms occurred on October 
4, 1874. 

On March 2oth 1875 we purchased a 
Chapel which had been erected by the 
Rev. Mr. Goble of the Baptist Mission at 
the extreme end of the Bluff and after 
fitting it up somewhat, we opened services 
in this on June 20th and at once opened 
a Sunday School here, which as far as I 
know was the first public Sunday School 
opened in this part of the country. At 
212 Bluff, a Girls’ School had been opened 
and they of course had a Sundiy School 
in connection with this, bu! the students 
in the School were the scholars of the S. 
School, Our first experiences in Sunday 
School work were full of interest. Fully 


two thirds of the children who came had 


babies on their backs. Foreigners were 
strange looking and acting beings to them, 
On our arrival at the Chapel we found it 
quite well filled and the children using the 
benches we had put there, as toys, begin 
ning at the front of the building and 
jumping over them, one after the other ; 
they were having a fine time.. We knew 
it would not do to correct them so Mrs. 
Correll commenced to play on a little 
organ we had brought and the children 
all started for the door as hard as they 
could go. They had never seen or heard 
any thing like that before and were very 
much frightened. Mrs. Correll continued 
playing and slowly they began peeping 
in at the door again a d gradually they 
ventured into the rear of the room and 
seeing no harm, to the front, and after 
singing for them and promising to teach 
them to sing, we closed our first Sunday 
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School session, The next Sunday they 
were on hand again, babies and all and 
soon showed much interest in what we 
were trying to do for them. The Buddhist 
priests however tried to interfere with 
our work by visiting the parents and in- 
forming them that these foreigners were 
very dangerous and were anxious to get 
the children, and their purpose was to 
cut out their hearts and livers for making 
their medicines, Some were influenced by 
these tales but others paid no attention to 
them. These were the beginnings which 
gradually developed into a large and very 
interesting Sunday School. 

On August 6th 1876 I started to make 
the ascent of Mt. Fuji and continued my 
journey to Numazu, Shizuoka, Kofu and 
Hachioji, stopping long enough in each 
city to get a fair idea of its character and 
dropping a few seeds as opportunity was 
afforded, but everywhere the greatest 
fear was manifested when it became known 
that I was a representative of the hated 
Yaso Kyo. In many places it was 
exceedingly difficult to secure accom- 
modations for the night and in some 
impossible, without the assistance of the 
police. As a result of thist rip Hachioji 
was opened as one of our Stations, 
monthly visits being paid. 

Early in the Autumn of 1877 4 letter 
was received from a member of the Bible 
Class above referred to, who had returned 
to his native place in Matsumoto, Shinshiu, 
asking me to come to that city. He wrote 
that he had returned to his home and 
had taught the people all that he could, 
but that they were nut satisfied with what 
he could give them and begged him to 
send for me. ‘He wrote that he knew he 
was asking a great deal of me, as it was 
still thought more or less dangerous for 
foreigners to travel so far inland. After 
careful consideration and prayer, it was 
concluded that I should go whatever might 
be the outcome and on the 23rd of Oct. 
of that year, I started on my first trip to 
that inland town, walking the greater 
part of the way, a distance of about 150 
miles, crossing the Usui-toge on what was 
merely a foot path and in some places 
almost impassable. On reaching Matsu- 
moto my old friend was overjoyed and 
one of the first things he said to me was, 


“‘T have done every thing I could to make 
preparations for your coming,” I said, 
“what have you done.”’ He replied, ‘I 
have sent in an application to the police 
authorities asking them to give you 
permission to preach Christianity here.” 
I said, “‘I am very sorry you have done 
this. The police have no authority to 
grant me such permission and I am afraid 
you have blocked our work instead of 
furthering it.” The man was terribly 
troubled and asked what he could do to 
rectify his mistake. I replied that there 
was nothing to do but to wait the out- 
come of what he had done. He visited 
the police station daily with no result for 
five or six days, when he returned with 
his application, with these words written 
upon it in large letters, We have no 
authority to grant permission to any one 
to preach Christianity. He said ‘“ What 
can we do?” After thinking about it, I 
said to him and quite a number of persons 
who were present, I have a proposition 
to make to you. The police say they 
have no authority to grant permission 
which I know is true, but they do not 
say that they prohibit it. I know that 
we will be running a risk to go on with 
the services and I wish you all to think 
very carefully about it. Iam willing to 
take the risk if you are. I do not know 
at all what the result may be; we may all 
get into trouble, but if you are willing to 
take whatever may come, I am, and we 
will go on with the services. After careful 
consideration, they replied, that they were 
entirely ready to go on as had been 
planned. We then proceeded, holding 
two services a day for ten days in suc- 
cession without the slightest interference 
from any one, the interest increasing day 
by day. 

A man living in a village about two 7 
from Matsumoto heard of my _ being 
there and came in and begged me to come 
out to his village, which I did and he 
gathered practically the whole village to 
hear the truth. 

This was the beginning of the work in 
this part of Shinshiu. 

These are some of the interesting items 
connected with the beginning of the work 
in the country. Many more might be 
added, 
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THE GOSPEL IN THE PRESS 


By Rev. W. H. 


In the realm of Newspaper Evangelism, 
if r918 may be described as the year of 
dissent and 1919 as the year of consent, 
then 1920 would be called the year of 
assent. The Committee on Newspaper 
Evangelism, which was granted a pre- 
carious existence in 1919 by the Council 
of Federated Missions after a stormy 
debate the year before, is now facing the 
first trial of its strength with the backing 
of Boards and Missions, This may sound 
rather strange to anyone whose memory 
is still fresh with the story of the collapse 
of the ‘ Friendly Citizen’ section of the 
Inter-Church World Movement, and with 
it the hope for a budget for half a million 
dollars for a nation-wide Press-campaign 
throughout Japan. 


But in its place, the Committee of Re- 
ference and Counsel of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies of North America have 
taken the matter up. This Committee 
has gone ahead to the extent of recom- 
mending to the several Boards that they 
vote substantial sums for a year’s cam- 
paign from April 1921, pending more 
detailed information from the Missions on 
the Field. 


But even more important than this 
action is the new attitude of the Missions 
themselves. They are passng from a 
state of passive consent to active assent, 
and are asking for substantial grants from 
Home Boards for Newspaper Evangelism. 
One Mission is going so far as to recom- 
mend that its representative antedate his 
furlough in order to lay the cause in 
person before the Home Church. The 
Conference of Federated Missions has by 
a unanimous vote recommended that their 
Committee be placed in charge of the 
united enterprise. 

In consequence of all this activity at 
home and on the field, plans are now 
under way for a. campaign next year, 
having as its objective the island of 
Kyushu. 

Mr, J. H. Oldham has remarked in one 
of his books, “ Christianity is not a religion 
of aspiration but of fulfilment,’ so in 
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passing on from the aspirations of our 
Committee to the actual work accom- 
plished during the year, it will suffice to 
‘describe this by concrete examples of 
what has been fulfilled. 

The report of the work of the ‘ Eternal 
Life Hall’ (Eisei Kwan) in Oita, Kiu- 
shiu, records an increase of 1000 in 
the number of enquiries it has received 
during the year. This not only maintains 
the average of previous years, but also 
demonstrates the fact that the work does 
not lose its effectiveness with the passing 
years, as some critics feared. Twelve 
have been baptized to date, and several 
more should be by the end of the year. 
This is despite the fact of a reduced staff, 
and the absence of the pioneer, Rev. A. 
Pieters. In Hiroshima the ‘New Life 
Hall’ (Shinsei Kwan) reports over 600 
applications in one week in answer to two 
1-inch advertisements in the Osaka Asahi, 
immediately after the Sunday School 
Convention while over 60 are enrolled in 
a Correspondence Course. In Matsu- 
moto, 9 months work has produced two 
likely workers, and several candidates for 
baptism, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that the articles in many cases have not 
been of a distinctively Christian character. 
Others report in similar strain. Space 
almost forbids any reference to individuals, 
though from one centre we hear of such 
a variety of enquirers as a Naval Staff 
Officer, an ex-convict, a Headmaster, a 
vice-mayor, and several Buddhist and 
Shinto priests. 

Perhaps the most striking testimony to 
the effectiveness of the work has come 
from the Buddhists themselves, Earlier in 
the year they had full page advertisements 
in the Osata Mainichi, the biggest paper 
in the country ! 

Ia a broad sense the work is still in its 
eatly stages, but it has revealed a need 
and demonstrated a means of supplying 
it, the potentiality of which it is impos- 
sible to estimate. Some one has said 
that “If God write ‘ opportunity ’ on one 
side of open doors. He writes ‘ respon- 
sibility ’.on the other.” 
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SOME INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 
IN EUROPE 


Attended by Gaten M,. FisHer during the summer of 1920 


It was my great privilege to spend 
eight weeks in Europe this summer. I 
got a first-hand impression of the destruc- 
tive effects of the great war, but partici- 
pated in several conferences which are a 
part of the constructive forces already set 
in motion. Altogether I attended five 
such conferences, one of them in England, 
the other four in Switzerland. 


I. Conference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain 


Immediately after reaching England I 
attended the annual conference of the 
missionary leaders of Great Britain and 
Ireland at Swanwick, the beautiful con- 
ference estate of the Student Christian 
Movement. This gathering is one of the 
many outgrowths of the Edinburgh 
World Missionary Conference of Igto. 
I found Mr. Oldbam, Secretary of the 
Continuation Committee, a leading figure 
in the conference, but there were other 
strong personalities among the ninety men 
and women present. The older leaders 
like Dr. Ritson of the Bible Society, Dr. 
Goudie of the Wesleyan Society, and 
Mrs, Creighton showed no signs of failing 
powers. At the same time I noticed the 
important part played by a group of 
younger men who have grown up to- 
gether, first in the Student Christian 
Movement and later as secretaries and 
officers of various missionary societies, 
Their catholicity of spirit and large ideas, 
and their unwavering devotion to essential 
ptinciples, strengthen one’s confidence in 
the future of British Missions. An im- 
portant resolution was adopted looking 
toward a quiet but deep Forward Move- 
ment, It includes the enlistment of the 
Christian men and women now on the 
fringes of the missionary enterprise, in 
public, business and professional life, 
who, if the enterprise were preserited in 
its full significance, would gladly join in it. 

new undertaking is a magazine 
called “‘Outward Bound,” edited by the 
brilliant writer, Basil Matthews, which 


will present in popular yet authoritative 
form the opportunities and conditions in 
non-Christian lands. 


Il. International Missionary Conference 
at Crans Near Geneva 


It was with great expectation, not 
unmixed with solicitude, that thirty-nine 
representatives of missionary societies in 
Europe and America met from June 22nd 
to 28th to take counsel regarding the 
missionary situation as affected by the 
war. The conference was entertained at 
beautiful Chateau Crans on the shore of 
Lake Geneva beyond which Mont Blanc 
towered high and white into the clouds, 
The largest delegafions were from Great 
Britain and America, but other countries 
were ably represented, Germany by four 
men, France by two, Switzerland by 
three, and South Africa, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, China, Norway, Denmark and 
Finland, each by one. Bishop Roots of 
China was elected chairman, and by his 
wisdom and spirituality did much to 
insure the success of the conference. 

The eyes of the conference were turned 
toward the future rather than toward the 
past. Controversial questions touching 
responsibility for the war were avoided, 
but there was the frankest and most 
sympathetic consideration of the problem 
of German missions, By the terms of the 
Peace Treaty the German missionaries 
have been removed from the former Ger- 
man colonies and from India as well. 
The conference decided that all repre- 
sentations looking toward the reopening 
of these fields to German missjonaries 
should be made by the respective national 
missionary organizations to the various 
governments concerned. There was 
grateful recognjtion of the influential 
efforts which had been made by officials 
of the Continuation Committee to mitigate 
the restrictions affecting the German mis- 
sionaries and also of the heroic attempts 
of various missionary societies, especially 
in Great Britain and America, to provid 
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workers and money to care for the former 
German missions, 

Consideration was given to the effect of 
Government policies upon missionary 
educational enterprises and it was decided 
that a thorough study of the problem 
should be undertaken, 

The most important result of the con- 
ference was the decision to organize an 
International Missionary Committee to 
take the place of the Edinburgh Continua- 
tion Committee, which from the beginning 
was not intended to be permanent. The 
organization of the new committee will 
become effective when approved by the 
various national conferences of missionary 
societies. The plan calls for a committee 
of about sixty members, including Great 
Britain and Ireland 14 ; United States and 
Canada 20; Germany 4; France 4; 
Japan, China and India each 3; Various 
other countries have one or two each. 

The inclusion of Japan, China and India 
shows the determination of the leaders in 
western lands to work in the closest 
co-operation with the churches in the 
mission fields, The functions of the com- 
mittee are more inclusive than those of 
Edinburgh in two respects: it is to pro- 
vide for “‘ common consultation to help to 
unite Christian public opinion in support 
of freedom of conscience and religion and 
of missionary liberty;’’ and also for 
efforts ‘to unite the Christian forces of 
the world in seeking justice in international 
and inter-racial relations, especially where 
politically weaker peoples are involved.” 

The memory of those days of intense 
deliberation on the world-wide Kingdom 
and also of intimate converse in the pre- 
sence of those beautiful scenes will be 
treasured throughout my life. I marveled 
at the profound charity and sympathy of 
the men there whose own sons had been 
killed in the war and whose countries had 
been so grievously torn. It was fresh 
evidence of the power of Christ to master 
vindictive passions, 


Hl. Conference of Senior Secretaries of 
the North American Associations at 
Work in Europe 
The war work of the North American 
Associations on behalf of the Allied 
Armies atid of the Prisoners of War 
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opened up great and effectual doors for 
permanent work on behalf of the young 
men and young women of Europe. I say 
young women too, for the women workers 
of the Y.M.C.A. were an influential factor 
in the war work, and the Y.W.C.A. has 
not been slow to undertake permanent 
work side by side with the Y.M.C.A. 
There are still several hundred men and a 
number of women at work under the 
auspices of the North American Associa- 
tions in France, Poland, Italy and the new 
countries of south and_ south-eastern 
Europe. The work for Prisoners of War 
is still maintained, although rapidly dimi- 
nishing except in Poland, where the work 
among both soldiers and prisoners of war 
has necessarily been extended during the 
recent fighting. 

This conference drew together twenty 
national secretaries, practically all of 
whom had been sifted out from among 
the thousands sent to Europe as secret- 
aries during the war. Dr. Mott and D. 
A. Davis presided. They were an able 
ambitious group, ambitious in the Pauline 
sense, to seize the unprecedented oppor- 
tunities opened to them in lands many of 
them hitherto sealed against the forces of 
living, practical Christianity. In Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Greece and Rumania for 
example, all bars have been thrown down 
before the Association. The secretaries 
were keen to learn how the Associations 
in Japan and China had been made 
genuinely indigenous. In Europe they 
have already begun to place the burden, 
financial and directive, upon the people of 
the country, and this purpose was strength- 
ened by what I told them of the ex- 
perience in Asia. In France it is planned 
to withdraw American aid within three 
years. The Association in these Greek 
and Roman Catholic countries will not be 
a proselytizing but a vitalizing influence. 


IV. World’s Student Christian Federation 
General Committee 


The War prevented the proposed meet- 
ing of the General Committee of the 
World’s Federation in China in I915, but 
at the recent meeting in St. Beatenberg, 
Switzerland, it was decided to hold the 
next meeting in China within two years. 
This illustrates the importance of Asia in 


the minds of the leaders, It was shown 
again in the election of Mies Kawai of 
Japan and Honorable C. T. Wang of 
China to be vice-chaismen and also in the 
interest with which Dr. Motoda and Miss 
Kawai and the delegates from India and 
China were listened to by the Comsniitec. 
~ — The meeting fell on the twenty-Sith 
aniversary of the founding of the Federa- 
tion, for it was in 1295 that Dr. Mott, Dr. 
Fries and four others met 2t Vadstera 
Casile to found what has since become 
the greatest international student move- 
ment. The survey of the twenty fwe 
yeats by Dr. Mott was impressive but 
equally so was his forecast of the challeng- 
ing tasks ahead. 
Among the actions taken were the 


; I. The General Committee was enlarged 
_ so that every autonomous movement, 
_ men’s and women’s alike, will be repre 
sented, making over 60 members in 2! 
instead of 40 as heretofore. For the first 


united development of body, mind and 


3- Tt was made clear that the Feder 
tion is inter-confessional and extra eccle<i- 


bers persons who are connected with any 
Christian Church and it is not controlicd 
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6. Programs were drafted for more 
ciectively applying istiam ideals to 
social problems and international sela- 
tions. 


7- A lasge relicf fond will be raised for 
the distressed students of Easter Europe 
asd Asiz Minor, among the most needy 
of all the people in those stricken regions. 

Parallel with the sessions of the General 
Comamittce there were intensely interesting 
Round Table conferences of fifty students 
amd young secretaries from all pasts of 
the world, especially from the mewer 
movements in Europe. 

The Fede:ation kas been wonderfully 
fcxtumate im its keadership. For twenty- 
fwe years De. Fries has been Chairman 
and Dr. Mott General Secretary and for 
fificen years Miss Rouse hes been Sec- 
treaty among women students, a trio 
hard to excel. All of them insisted on 
resigning, bet Dr. Matt was prevailed 
to become Chsi:man, and Mics Rouse, 
though urable to travel, will be Secretary 
to the Execative Comznittce, giving atten- 
tion to women’s work amd Iterature 
Four new secretasies were called to cover 
the enlasged activities of the Federation 
28 it enters iis sccond quarter century. 


¥. Welds Comeitize af ize YMCA. 


Te fell to me as substitate for Dr. 
Ibuka, to represent J at the mecting 
of the World's 5 eon of the Y_ ML 
CA. im Geneva, July 1316. It was 
composed of older men than the Siadent 
Foderation Committee and represented 
fewer nationalities. The Wosid’s Com 
mitfce hitherto has been oceupied chiefly 
in serving the continent of Earope The 
have always been im the maim Swiss 
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British are hoping soon to contribute a 
man. A Director of Secretarial Training 
was also called and provision was made 
for more extensive visitation and literature. 
The largely increased budget was im- 
mediately covered by the various affiliated 
movements, , 

The relationship between the old 
‘evangelical Y.M.C.A.’s’ in Europe and 
the new inter-confessional Associations 
growing up in the wake of the war work 
constituted a delicate question, but the 
leaders almost without exception were 
ready to adopt a broader but no less 
genuinely Christian basis, in full harmony 
with the Paris Basis on which the World’s 
Alliance was founded sixty-five years ago, 


VI. 


Between two of the conferences I spent 
a week in the heart of the Alps and 
climbed the Matterhorn, one of the most 
exhilarating experiences of my life. On 


In France 
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my return journey I was invited by Mark 
Wheeler, formerly in Japan, now head of 
the Y.M.C.A work for the Chinese Labor 
Corps in France, to inspect that work and 
at the same time see the devastated regions, 
They were memorable sights—on the one 
hand the signs of destruction and death, 
on the other the rapidly recuperating 
countryside, as the farmers, living in tem- 
porary shelters, reclaimed their fields, 
Even more fruitful harvests, however, 
will spring from the seed of Christian 
service and instruction which have been 
planted in the hearts of the 150,000 
Chinese laborers, who, while exiled have 
been so accessible to the friendly min- 
istration of the Y.M.C.A. Some of them 
who came as illiterate and superstitious 
coolies are returning to China as literate, 
wide-awake, pro-Christian patriots. 


347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, September 7, 1920, 


IS THE MYOJO APPRECIATED ? 


The above is an important question. 


The Federated Missions are 


requested to contribute £6,500 during the coming twelve-month in 
order that 70,000 copies of this paper may be sent out each month into the 


student world. 


If the paper is distributed, read and appreciated, it is one 


of the most profitable undertakings of the missionary body. If the contrary 


is true, we wish to know it. 
every missionary in the country. 
neighborhood ? 


The question presents a definite objective for 
Is the Myojo functioning in your 


The following has come from a lady missionary working in Kago- 
shima, and indicates that something is doing in that part of the empire. 


‘‘T was much interested in reading about the Myojo in the last EKvan- 


gelist. 


I thought that you might be interested in something which one of 


my O-jd-kwai girls said to me only a week ago,—“ Sensei, that Christian 
paper comes to our school, but there are never enough to go around to 


any but the dormitory girls. 


I try to get one, but they are always all 


gone before the day students have a chance to see them”. Thus, in this 


school, at least, they are looked for, taken, and probably read. 
Yesterday in Kajiki, where I go for a weekly 


2d Koto Jo-gakko here. 


It is the 


class in English Bible, I asked about the Myojo, and the boys said they 


were always taken and read. 


and I just wanted to add my word to the testimony of others”. 
That sounds very good to the editor. 


I think it is a splendid evangelizing agency, 


’ 


We will be glad to hear from 


others in the line of either favorable or adverse criticism. We want a good 
My6jo, a better Myojo, and a Myojo that is undoubtedly read wherever it 


is sent. 
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“TOZANSO” 


By G, S. PHELprs 


It was the dream of the early leaders 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
to see developed in Japan a summer 
conference plant that would become to 
the Christian movement here what North- 
field, Mass., and Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
have become to the student generations 
of America. That dream is becoming 
true in “ TOZANSO,” the Y.M.C.A. 
summer camp situated near Gotemba at 
the foot of peerless Mt. Fuji. Like North- 
field, this camp has its ‘“ Round-top,” 
a beautiful hill which is a part of the 
estate of the Imperial Household Depart- 
mént graciously opened to the camp for 
the purpose, which already has its 
traditions of vesper fellowship in God's 
greatest and most beautiful temple, 
traditions of inspiration and life decisions 
growing out of holy visions that somehow 
seem inseparable from the sweep and 
compelling beauties of the scene. No 
Christian could resist the ravages of the 
view but for the Japanese there is a 
matchless combination of setting as he 
joins his fellow Christians on that little 
hill from which he literally se-s (spread 
out before him) the kingdom of this world 
with Fuji San, its sacred sentinel, rising 
in grandeur to a height of twelve thou- 
sand feet above the sea. 

Here it was that there took place this 
summery several important events of in- 
terest to the Christian movement. The 
first special conference was the national 
student summer school which brought 
250 leaders and young men from every 
part of the empire to celebrate the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the summer 
conference at the ‘“‘ Doshisha”’ in Kyoto, 
in 1889 by Luther D. Wishard, who was 
then on his first memorable world tour, 
This meeting marked a mile-stone in the 
history of the Japanese student movement. 
In point of numbers it was the largest 
since the conference was established at 
TOZANSO where seclusion has lessened 
attendance but has increased intensive 
development at an inverse ratio, and it so 
taxed the capacity of the plant that it is 
felt that the erection of another dormitory 


is imperative. But it was not the largeness 
of the number that impressed us most 
but the unprecedentedly large proportion 
present at the opening session and their 
obvious quality and sincerity of purpose 
in being there. Then too, the manage- 
ment of the conference, which was entirely 
Japanese, was efficient to a degree never 
before seen by me in Japan. This was 
partly due to the presence of the new 
National General Secretary, Mr. S. Saito, 
but also to the fine group of dashing 
young secretaries trained in the Siberian 
war work service. They were bristling 
with new ideas, usually good, and were 
not afraid to put them into operation. 

However the outstanding impression 
was not that of material progress but of 
the spiritual power evidenced in vision and 
purpose and morale and in consecrated 
personality. The Japanese Christian 
Church has indeed become indigenous 
when it can bring together such leaders 
and learners as gathered at TOZANSO. 
Among those who were present were Dr. 
Ibuka, Dr. Sasao, Bishop Uzaki, Col. 
Yamamuro, Dr. Arakawa, Prof. Kuri- 
hara, Prof. Yoshizaki, Dr. Chiba, Mr. 
Satomi, Mr. Niwa and Mr. Omura. 

As a memorial to this Thirtieth An- 
niversary, and to Mr. Wishard, a small 
library building was erected and dedicated 
during the summer, 

Another most significant gathering was 
the bi-ennial convention of the Japanese 
Y.M.C.A. which followed the summer 
conference, Three amendments to the 
constitution of the movement were 
adopted, one increasing the number of 
members of the National Committee from 
thirty-five to fifty, another raising the 
dues of all affiliated associations from 
twenty to thirty sen per member, and 
still another amendment adopting the 
‘alternative basis’ of membership in the 
associations, both student and city. (Such 
amendments affecting the fundamental 
provisions of the constitution must be 
passed by a two-thirds vote at two con- 
secutive conventions of the movement.) 
This last amendment was passed by a 
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unanimous vote after careful debate and 
prayer and the result was greeted by a 
spontaneous outburst in singing the 
Doxology. This new basis in not at all 
a departure from the historic so-called 
evangelical basis of the Young Men’s 


Christian Association but it does depart * 


from the principle of leaving entirely to 
the churches themselves the decision as 
to the spiritual fitness of the candidate for 
membership in the association ; it permits 
the individual himself, irrespective of his 
church affiliation, to decide whether he 
accepts the fundamental purpose of the 
organization by allowing him to make a 
personal declaration of acceptance of the 
evangelical basis in its unaltered historical 
form of statement. Those candidates 
who are members in good standing in 
evangelical churches will continue to be 
received into membership in the associa- 
tion upon evidence of such church 
affiliation, 

No student of the Christian movement 
in Japan should miss the significance and 
optimistic import of the resolutions passed 
unanimously at this convention by these 
earnest young leaders. They are as 
follows :— 


“The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of Japan assembled in their Eighth 
National Convention unanimously resolve 
to unite their full strength to the end that 
the fundamental purpose of this movement 
may be abundantly realized. Mindful of 
the rapid progress throughout the world 
and the profound changes that aré being 
wrought in the thought and structure of 
society; we hereby renew our purpose 
to spread abroad the spirit of Christ in 
order that these changes may rest upon 
the firm foundation of faith and love. 
We eagerly desire to co-operate with all 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and 
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other Christian bodies, throughout the 
world that we may bear our share of 
responsibility in establishing the Kingdom 
of God upon the earth. Therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT 


1. All affiliated associations should 
redouble their strength in developing 
their activities, especially with a 
view to extending their ministry of 
social service. 


2. City associations, especially those in 
large centers, should endeavor to 
complete their material equipment in 
order to develop model association 
work, 


3. Student associations should extend 
the scope of their activites, mindful 
of the needs of this present age, and, 
should seek to train leaders of 
Christian work through the instru- 
mentality of other associations engaged 
in social service. 


4. All associations affiliated with this 
movement should strive to carry out 
a program of more positive evan- 
gelistic service in close co-operation 
with the churches. 


5. Associations should develop Boys’ 
Work departments for the extension 
of service for the welfare of boys, 


6. A secretarial training school should 
be extablished for the development 
of leaders of our own movement. 


7. This organization should do its utmost 
to promote the spirit of international 
brotherhood, based on the teachings 
of Christ, and should use its influence 
for the maintenance of a correct 
attitude in international relationships 
through the cultivation of public 
opinion standing for fair play and 
righteousness among nations.” 
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THE MYOGI Y.M.C.A. CONFERENCE 


By Norman F, WILiIAMSON 


On coming to Japan, I began keeping 
—not a diary—but what I have called 
“My Book of Experiences”, In this I 
have written up not only the mountain- 
top experiences; but some of the pil- 
grimages into the valley—for there have 
been both kinds. The Myogi Conference 
was a mountain-top experience both liter- 
ally and figuratively; so I took a few 
notes to use in writing up the Conference 
for “My Book of Experiences”. As 
the notes were taken for my own use and 
not for publication, this will be an inter- 
pretation of the Conference as seen 
through the eyes of a missionary who 
has been in Japan less than two years. 

We left Karuizawa at 3 o’clock on 
Friday afternoon August 27th—going by 
train to Matsuida station—a ride of one 
hour and twelve minutes. The Conference 
was held in the Myogi Monastery about 
four miles southwest of the Matsuida 
station. We hiked: up to the Monastery 
—stopping by the river fora good swim. 
As it was an “impromptu swim”, there 
were no bathing suits nor towels; but 
that recalled boyhood experiences in 
“the old swimming hole”. The old 
Monastery is an ideal place for a Con- 
ference—quaint, quiet, cool, nestling at 
the foot of a range of rough, rugged, 
jagged, characteristically Japanese moun- 
tains. The natural beauty of the place 
inspires the spirit of worship and only 
deepens one’s gratitude for God’s wonder- 
ful out-of doors, 

The opening session was on nividety 
night. Space will not permit to do more 
than give the subjects of the. addresses, 
But it was as Mr. Jorgensen said in his 
closing address, ‘ the speakers have open- 
ed our hearts and minds”, for the 
speeches were filled with inspiration, in- 
formation and thought-provoking sugges- 
tions. The topics and speakers were as 
follows: ‘Our Relations to the Chris- 
tian Movement in Japan”, by Mr. G. S. 
Phelps; “A Japanese Young Man’s 
Problems”, by Mr. S. Saito, National 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Japan; 
“Our Attitude toward the Problem of 


Japan’s Foreign Relationships”, Mr. G, 
S. Phelps; “Our Home Life”, Mr. W. 
M., Vories ; ‘ Our Social Relationships ” 
Mr. A. Jorgensen; “Some of Our Special 
Temptations”, Mr. C. E. Trueman; 
“For we are laborers together with 
God”, Dr. John Keliman, Pastor Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City; “How English Teachers spend 
their time outside of Class Hours”, Mr. 
H, G. Trost; “Expressing Ourselves 
through Bible Classes”, Dr. W. E. Hoff- 
sommer and Mr. W. R. F. Stier. Mr. K. 
Saunders of India led the devotional 
meetings except the last one which was 
led by Mr. D. Downs. The Vesper 
Service on Sunday was led by Mr. C. W. 
Iglehart. One interesting, instructive and 
stimulating feature of the Conference was 
the discussion following these addresses. 
Just after the noon meal on Sunday, Dr, 
Kelman conducted a Question Box. This 
was helpful and interesting. 

The Sunday of the Conference—for 
the Conference lasted from Friday night 
to Monday noon—was truly a great day 
for all of us) Dr. Kelman’s sermon was 
a masterpeice. His text was I Cor. 3:9: 
“For we are laborers together with 


God’. I have not the outline of the 
sermon, but will give a few of the 
striking things he said. He spoke 


of a famous mosaic in a church or 
cathedral in Ravenna—a scene of the 
common things of every day life—a good 
shepherd, 12 sheep and some grass—but 
these things were set in high light. 
They were a work of art, ‘a thing of 
beauty” and so “a joy forever”’. Then 
he said: “The most marvelous and 
sacramental thing that ever happened to 
common things of life is to set them in 
high light’. And now I will give a few 
of the sentences and phrases I jotted 
down from the sermon: “ Religion is 
not a new element in life, but a new way of 
looking at life”, ‘‘ Workers together with 
God”’, “ The old belief was to get rain 
by incantations’, “ The new belief is by 
engineering to link the water of the 
mountain stream with the dirty cellar 
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which needs cleansing’’, ‘The sacra- 
mental view of life”, ‘ Let’s teach men 
that is not playing with them an unfair 
game’’, “Many a woman goes to her 
grave broken-hearted because the man at 
her side was too loyal to his God to pay 
his wife any attention”, ‘Love your 
wife and children”, ‘ Seek God in the 
eyes of the woman you love best”. Then 
he spoke of God's two kinds of work: 
Creation and Redemption. ‘God did the 
blacksmith work on the world ”’, ‘‘ Man is 
making the world along with God”, 
** Man makes the world habitable”’, ‘“‘ The 
new world will be wrought by co-opera- 
tion’, “ Until God enters there is no 
highest art’, “Redemption is the cha- 
racteristic work of God”’, “ Paul in writ- 
ing of the mystery of Atonement wrote 
‘Geen criucinedwiwith’ Clirist A™ o* 1% 
that I may fill up what is lacking 
In speaking of sorrow and misery, Dr. 
Kelman said: ‘ We can go like slaves 
with crosses bound on our backs or we 
can take our cross and follow Jesus”’ 
“ God is working for the long result’’, 
“In every sorrow find the mind of the 
Lord, if you can not do that and if you 
can not understand, then believe”, 
“Workers together with God”, “No 
pain that was suffered has ever been lost”, 
“All the pain we suffer will tell”, “If 
you take sorrow rightly you will be 
fellow-workers with God’, “ Find fellow- 
ship with God in obedience”, “ Find 
God to co-operate with by looking into 
eyes you love most dearly”, ‘ Suttering 
is fellowship with Calvary”. When the 
sermon was finished, each one felt that it 
was truly good to be there. 

To give you some idea of the ersennel 
of the conference, there were representa- 
tives of eleven different denominations 
attending the conference. And_ these 
men came from many different quarters 
of the globe, their birth places being 
Africa, Australia, Scotland, Canada, and 
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the following states of the United States: 
New York, Kansas, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Vermont, South Carolina, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, and Georgia—* The Empire 
State of the South”. Those present 
who are workers in other lands were Mr. 
K, Saunders of India, Mr. W. P. Mills ot 
China, Mr. F. M. Brockman of Korea, 
and Dr. John Kelman of the U.S.A. 
The afternoons were given to hiking and 
fellowship and truly it was a most in- 
teresting and enjoyable group with whom 
to fellowship. The writer of this article 
recalls most pleasantly the talks and 
walks and swims enjoyed with congenial 
spirits that were discovered on the way 
or after reaching Myogi. 

But it is as Hugh Black says in his 
book on ‘“ Friendship”, that human 
friendships have their limits and that there 
are times when only the ‘“ Higher Friend- 
ship” can satisfy the soul of man. So it 
was on Sunday afternoon I had my walk 
alone—alone with God. And that was 
one of the excellent features of the trip to 
Myogi: it was an ideal time and place to 
be alone with God. There was the 
“ Quiet Hour’”’ in the morning and then 
there were other opportunitures to be 
alone with the “ God of the Open Air”, 
One of my friends has said: “I think 
we gain the power to act, we gain the 
calm peace of God by compelling our- 
selves to remain at certain times in His 
Presence” 

As the time drew near to come down 
from the mountain-top, there was a 
deepened sense of responsibility, but also 
a deepened consecration and heightened 
zeal and enthusiasm for the task ahead of 
us. And_it was a bigger task to which 
we came down; for our vision had been 
enlarged and we descended the mountain 
with a finer appreciation of the privilege 
of being ‘ workers together with God”. 
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KINDERGARTEN UNION OF JAPAN 


By Miss E. A. Preston 


The Annual Meeting of the Kinder- 
garten Union of Japan was a feast of 
good things for the lovers of children 
*who gathered in large numbers to hear 
the addresses and discussions of the 
various sessions. The Convention opened 
in the auditorium in Karuizawa on July 
29th with a business meeting when 
reports of officers were read showing 
work accomplished during the year, and 
closed on Sat., the 31st, with an 
interesting game period led by Miss 
Hatcher. 

The messages given at the three de- 
votional services by Dr. Kelman, Mrs. 
Pierson and Miss Johnstone will be long 
remembered. Dr. Kelman congratulated 
the Kindergartners on the work they 
were doing in advancing the happiness of 
the child and in helping in its develop- 
ment, physically, mentally and spiritually. 
He gave it as his opinion, that play is 
work with joy in it and work is play 
grown up, All real workers do their 
work as if it isa game they are playing, 
and so are successtul, They. work for 
the joy that is in it, 

Mrs. Pierson_in her own original way 
presented her subject, Bible obedience— 
Disappointment, destruction and death 
follow disobedience—We must obey God 
implicitly aud “pursue His will’’—in 
spite of all obstacles and personal desires. 
Miss Johnstone spoke of “‘ crooked things 
and straight things’’—much of the trouble 
in the world is caused by crooked or per- 
verted ideas. It is vitally mecessary- to 
give our children straight true ideas by 
which to guide their lives. Other speakers 
were Miss Edward, on Kindergarten 
Sunday Schools; Miss Griswold, on the 
use of pictures in the Kindergarten, Sun- 
day School and Bible classes; and Mrs. 
Masamoto on Color Work in the Kin- 
dergarten. This lady being a graduate of 
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the Chicago Art Institute had many 
helpful hints on the subject. A practical 
suggestion was that of using wrapping 
papers of neutral tints, for back grounds 
in color work, to counter-act and correct 
the use of the vivid Primary Colors seen 
so often in our Kindergartens. 

Another interesting address was that 
of Lieut.-Col. Steward of the U. S. Army 
on “ mental testing ’’. He showed how the 
army was brought up to a given standard 
of efficiency in a short time by this 
system of testing. As these tests are 
being used largely in different departments 
of education and industry, all educationists 
are interested in the subject, so it was a 
rare treat to listen to one whose ex- 
perience had made him an authority. 
An outline of plans for the S. S. Conven- 
tion by Mr. Coleman was followed by a 
short talk on daily vacation schools, by 
the founder Rev. Robt. Boville, who is 
at present introducing them in China and 
Japan. He asked for the co-operation of 
the Kindergartens in establishing these 
schools in all parts of Japan. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the meeting and one which cost the 
President Miss Howe a great deal of 
thought and effort, was the Stereopticon 
Exhibit of Kdg. buildings, play grounds, 
children at work and play etc. The 
collecting of photos, classifying and pre- 
paration of slides, was a tremendous task 
but not too much for Miss Howe toa 
undertake for her beloved Kindergarten 
work, 

We understand that Miss Fanning gave 
valuable assistance in this work. The 
result is that the Kindergarten Union has 
a splendid collection, which can be loaned 
to those desiring to show it, and which 
will always be a visible report of the 
work being done by the Kindergartens 
of Japan, 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE FOREIGN AUXILIARY 
OF THE W.C.T.U. 


By Mrs. G P. Pierson 


7 


The convention was held as usual in 
Karuizawa, on August 6th and 7th, 1920. 


In the course of Friday’s devotional 
meeting, Mrs. W. R. Stewart gave a 
thrilling account of her recent trip to 
Mongolia and its Macedonian call for 
help. 

The President, Miss Preston, in her 
forceful message referred in detail to the 
recent World’s W.C.T.U. Convention 
held in London, attended by three 
delegates from Japan, Mrs. Watase, Mrs. 
Gauntlett, and Mrs, Yajima, who cele- 
brated her 88th birthday during the 
meeting of the Convention. Mrs, Watase 
who had already returned from London 
and was present in Karuizawa gave later 
a most interesting account of the London 
Convention and of her visit in America. 

Miss Preston also mentioned Scotland’s 
Prohibition campaign, Lady Astor’s 
maiden speech in Parliament in favor of 
Temperance legislation, the helpful visits 
to Japan of Dr. Mary Stone and Miss 
Tinling, and the remarkable progress 
made by the new “ Citizen’s League’”’ of 
Japan. She quoted Poincare’s challenge 
to France: ‘Now that victory in arms 
has been won, we must gird ourselves for 
a greater triumph over alcohol.” She 
referred to Mr. Nunokawa’s report on 
the traffic in Japanese women abroad 
(Kai-gai Shugyo-fu mondai) and stressed 
the fact that the first object the National 
W.C.T.U. had set before itself was the 
total abolition of licensed prostitution 
(Ko Sho Zen Pai) to be achieved by 
1921. She lamented the fact that of the 
700 women missionaries of Japan, only 
250 are members of the Foreign 
Auxiliary. 

A new feature of the Convention 
was a Round Table Conference led by 
Mrs. Gurney Binford, including a sum- 
mary of Department reports by Mrs. 
Phelps, Corresponding Secretary ; —a 
pleasant change from the usual routine of 


reading all reports in full. Mrs, Draper’s - 
report of her Mothers’ Meetings Depart- 
ment was especially full and interesting 
showing the wealth of excellent tracts 
brought out by the indefatigable head of 
this important work. Mother’s Day is 
to be observed the 2nd Sunday in May. 

Dr. Loomis gave some remarkable 
figures on the tobacco question: $1,- 
400,000,000 spent in the United States 
for tobacco in one year and only 
$20,000,000 for Foreign Missions, 

In the afternoon session of Friday Miss 
Griffin reported for the Yokohama circle 
and its work among sailors, and Mrs. 
Cunningham for the Tokyo circle with 
its 80 members and its new settlement 
work fairly launched with the purchase 
of 312 ¢sudo of land in Matsukura-cho 
Nichome, Honjo, on which a 3650,000 
building including a Dispensary, Kinder- 
garten, Working-rooms and Dormitory 
is to be built when funds have been 
collected. Mrs, Dunlop gave an interest- 
ing and spiritual account of the National 
W.C.T.U. Convention, 


Dr. Axling’s masterly address on ‘ the 
Woman’s Phase of the Social Problem in 
Japan” is to be printed in full. Its 
closing trumpet call to action reads as 
follows : 

“Let udicecy attack the institutions and 
customs and those (individuals) who force 
the women into this life of shame. Agita- 
tion, education, personal salvation are the 
only things that will lift Japan out of this 
mire—cverlasting agitation. We must 
throw prudery to the-winds and be cruelly 
frank. Sound the alarm before audiences, 
in our Bible-classes, in our schools, to 
individuals—all the time and everywhere 
we must cry aloud, Enlist our Japanese 
colleagues in this crusade. Back up 
organizations and individuals in their 
fight. These institutions...... are so in- 
trenched in the life of the nation that it is 
going to take the dynamic of the Gospel 
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of Christ and the dynamite of a purified 
and aroused public opinion to uproot 
them,” 

Dr. Axling closed with a word of 
regret for the unjust censure meted out 
to one who a year ago publicly and fear- 
lessly attacked the men who stand for 
the geisha evil, and added a solemn word 
of warning against the sin of compromis- 
ing in order to win the support and 
influence of Japan’s outstanding men, 
“Tet us rather hew to the line”’, he said. 

After a solemn and deeply spiritual 
devotional meeting led by Miss Camp on 
Saturday morning, Miss Lewis read a 
report on the work of the Ji Ai Kwan 
Rescue Home and made a_ statement 
concerning Miss Penrod’s resignation 
and the new enterprise of the “ Japan 
Rescue Mission” of which Miss Penrod 
is the field director. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President-—Miss Preston, Vice- 
president—Miss Lewis, Recording Secre- 
tary—Miss Tait, Corresponding Secretary 
—Mrs. W. H. Clark, Treasurer—Mrs, 
Dunlop. 

This was followed by an interesting 
address on the Prohibition question in 
Scotland, by Mrs. John Kelman, of 
Edinburgh, recently of New York, where 
Dr, Kelman is pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, She spoke of the 
disastrous influence of the war, of 
“ Pussyfoot Johnson's” prediction that 
Britain would be dry in ten years, of the 
two best hopes for Prohibition in the 
Labour Party and Women’s Suffrage, 
of the value of preventive measures as 
illustrated by “cleaning up Motherwell 
town ”, and the work done for the soldiers 
by the Scotch Churches and_ their 
“ Mother’s Corners” and the Y.M.C.A, 
Huts in the north of Scotland, managed by 
church women, who could “stand and 
smile for the soldiers if they couldn’t sing 
and play’! She closed by bespeaking 
our interest in the present Scottish 
Temperance Bill providing for Local 
Option in three ways, either no change 
in the present number of Licenses, re- 
duction in Licenses, or out-and-out pro- 
hibition, A message of sympathy from 
the Convention was sent to Scotland on 
behalf of this measure. 
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All the addresses in the afternoon were 
by Japanese speakers: Mrs. Watase 
gave a very full account in English of 
the London Convention from which she 
had just returned. Miss Sembongi spoke 
on behalf of the National W.C.T.U., Dr. 
T. Ukai on that of the National Tem- 
perance Society, 

Mr. Aoki, head of the new “ Citizen’s 
League” (Kokumin Kinshu Domei) and 
Mr, Makino, of the Home Office, spoke 
of the vigour of the young movement 
with its 10,000 members and £30,000 
received in dues ; of its non-religious, non- 
party basis and its emphasjs on morals, 
hygiene and economics ; and of its large 
number of Christian promoters and 
members: “ The movement is run by 
Christians and makes Christians’. It 
received a great impetus from the visit of 
the lamented Dr. Gandier last year. 

The Convention closed with the usual 
social hour which was well attended. 

The following ten resolutions were 
adopted. No. 7 was the direct result of 
a letter received and read by Miss Preston 
just after Dr. Axling’s address, urging 
the publishing in suitable form of the 
facts concerning the true nature and evil 
influence of the geisha, and protesting 
against the entertainment of foreign 
visitors to Japan with geisha, that 
“deadliest and most dangerous current 
that flows through the social life of 
Japan,” 

1.—That our Auxiliary use its influence 
against the insertion of advertisement of 
alcoholic liquors in English Newspapers 
in Japan. 

2.—That we petition the Executive of 
the World’s W.C.T.U. to appoint as 
early as possible a foreign temperance 
worker to give her whole time to 
temperance and purity work in Japan, 

3.—That we co-operate with the 
membership Committee in doubling the 
membership during the coming year. 

4.—In view of the tremendous increase 
in the use of alcoholic drinks in Japan, 
Resolved :—that’ each member of the 
auxiliary make a special effort (A) to 
organize L.T.L. wherever possible and 
to disseminate temperance information 
through existing organizations, (B) To 
discuss social problems with teachers of 
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both Mission and other schools with a 
view to arousing an active interest in 
temperance work and, (C) to increase 
the circulation of the W.C.T.U. publica- 
tions, especially Fujin Shimpo and Shonen 
Shimpo. 

5. Be it further resolved that churches 
and mission schools be earnestly requested’ 
to observe an Annual Temperance Day, 
preferably the 1st Sunday in November 
the world Temperance Sunday, on 
which addresses on temperance and 
social purity and kindred subjects shall 
be given and special prayer offered. 

6,—That members of the W.C.T.U. be 
asked to interest themselves in the films 
that are shown in their respective localities 
and that they ask the police to allow them 
to co-operate in the censorship of films, 

7—That a Publicity ;}Committee be 
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appointed to inaugurate a movement to 
inform visitors to Japan of the true status 
of “geisha ’”’ and to abolish the custom 
of employing “ geisha ” for the entertain- 
ment of foreign guests,—said Committee 
to co-operate with the National W.C.T.U. 
8—That we re-iterate the resolution of 
last year that, in co-operation with the 
National W.C.T.U. we ask our Superin- 
tendents of Petitions, of Purity, and Res- 
cue Work to urge the Japanese Govern- 
ment to take measures to prevent the ex- 
port of women for vice purposes and of 
all alcoholic drinks into other countries. 
9—That a W.C.T.U. membership 
prayer for adults and children, for daily use, 
be prepared by the Executive Committee. 
10—That these resolutions be printed 
and distributed to every missionary in 


Japan. 


MISSIONARIES MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL 


REPORT 


By Rev. W. D. CunnincHam 


If helping the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction is a mark of Christianity 
then the M.M.A.A. has been intensely 
Christian during the past year. From 
its organization in 1908 to Sept. I919 
there were but fifteen deaths and the 
total benefits were but slightly over 
3-12,000. Since Sept. 1, I9to, there 
have been nine deaths, and the benefits 
paid were £10,480. 


died aged benefit 
Anthony Wolvaard......,..... Sept.17 41 1226 
Mrs. J. Cooper Robinson ... Noy. 11 59 1228 
JER IN Varela eae seis Ba dectbodee Dec. 31 39 1225 
CRE SENSIS erecetane or tens Hebe) le l22n, 
William Martin ..........0.... 720 Ok Pea 200 
Miss Mary Vornholt . Mar. 26125 sna 
IDG ISG IME Cael Sy sgabsbstosee os Mayy 3) 449) | IAT 
(COS DAVISOU ere, eece scree uae SOE 43" TOOG 
Go Kee Marningstonl ies seen ty| el 3) neO2 altos 


Balance on hand for next benefit 361028. 
The last several assessments are not fully 
paid in. The correspondence has been 
heavy, necessitating about nine thousand 
communications including several hun- 
dred letters written by hand. 

We began the year with 505 members. 
Nine have died, eleven have Japsed and 


twenty-three have withdrawn because of 
the multiplicity of assessments. Thirty- 
one new members have joined us making 
the present membership 502. 

Those who selfishly regard the As- 
sociation as an insuranoe society only, 
may be expected to drop out in case we 
ever have another such a long series of 
deaths as in the past year, but those who 
regard this as an excellent method of 
rendering help to others in their time of 
sorest need will more and more appreciate 
the opportunity thus afforded. The 
Association has passed a severe test—and 
passed it successfully. It is more valuable 
than ever before. 

The following resolution was passed 
at the Annual Meeting: All members 
leaving the field are urgently requested 
to make arrangements to have their 
assessments paid by same one on the 
field and to send in to the Sec.-Treas. the 
name and address of such person. 


The new Sec.-Treas. is Rev. P. S., 
Mayer, 500 Shimo Ochiai Mura, 
Tokyo-fu. 


THE INTERCHURCH 
By Rev. A. OLrMans, 


Recent communications from head- 
quarters are to the effect that the I. W. 
Movement is closing up its affairs with a 
finality that leaves nothing of the Organi- 
zation as such. This also releases the 
survey secretary for Japan as far as his 
connection with the organization at home 
is concerned, as well as the relation to it 
assumed a year or more ago by the 
Conference of Federated Missions. The 
Survey Secretary therefore functions now 
simply as such a secretary for the 
Federated Missions in accordance with 
the resolution passed at the Annual Meet- 
ing last summer, The first purpose of 
that appointment was the completion of 
the work then in progress in connection 
with the graphic survey maps for the 
various “ Ken” and ‘“ Fu” throughout 
Japan. A large number of these maps 
have been completed and sent in to the 
undersigned who had duplicates made of 
them for future use here on the field. 
But several of these maps are still in the 
hands of those who kindly consented to 
prepare them. We specially request that 
these be filled out and sent to the survey 
secretary as soon as possible so that this 
piece of work may be finished. The I. 
W. M. have asked for a final report with 
financial statement and return of any 
balance on hand, and this cannot be pro- 
perly done until the survey maps have 
been completed and duplicated. Will 
those persons who have this work still in 
hand kindly take special’note of this and 
assist the survey secretary in getting this 
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off our hands? 

While the I. W. M. as orginally 
organized will doubtless disappear entire- 
ly, still, there is every evidence of a 
conviction in the minds of many of the 
Christian leaders in the U. S. that the 
main purpose of the movement, namely, 
combining of the Christian forces fora 
fuller and deeper understanding of the 
great task of the Church and for the 
more effectual accomplishing of that task, 
was a right and timely one, and one that 
should by no means he laid aside because 
of the partial failure of the recent move- 
ment by reason of certain defects in the 
organization or certain mistakes in the 
methods employed. 

Beyond the generally recognized fact 
that after all much was accomplished in 
many ways, and most of all probably by 
the recognition of the causes of its partial 
failures, there is the increasingly strong 
urge of the times and the conditions 
facing the Christian Church which chal- 
lenges and presses her members to do 
their utmost in showing a solid front to 
the subtle and open forces of evil that 
are making their attacks upon everything 
that ought to be precious to the true 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
great difficulty of preserving and making 
prominent the absolutely essential truths 
of the Gospel in every effort and at the 
same time unite all our truly Christian 
forces may seem almost insurmountable, 
but even this should not deter us, for 
“ along with God all things are possible,” 


JAPAN’S DRINK PROBLEM: A CHALLENGE 


By Rey. F. W, Hecxerman, D.D. 


The drink habit his been rooted in the 
life of the Japanese for more than a thou- 
sand years. Through all these centuries 
sake has been as common as food itself. 
This habit, fastened upon the very vitals 
of the people, has become intensified by 
the subtle power of wine, whiskey and 


beer, introduced into Japan from Europe 
and America, And, it is now the boast 
of the ousted brewers of our free land 
that they intend to foist this diabolical 
traffic still more deeply upon the peoples 
of the Far East. 

' During the past fifty years Japan has 
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faced many serious problems. She has 
had to reconstruct her political, economic 
and social life. She has had to adopt and 
adapt modern education. For self-defence 
she has had to build a navy and create 
an army ; to feed her people she has had 
to build a merchant marine and take on 
the industrial life of our time with all its 
maladjustments intensified. With the 
inrush of modern ideas there came ma- 
terialism, materialistic philosophy and 
naturalism. This lead to breakdown of 
the old ideals that had valued the artistic 
and esthetic above the material. Modern 
science came and faith in the old ethics 
and religious moorings gave way. The 
result is increasing collapse of discipline, 
the religious life in disorder, industrialism, 
socialism and immorality—greatly in- 
tensified by drink—menace the people of 
Japan. 

Drink is very greatly on the increase 
in Japan. Every city, town and hamlet 
has its saloons, attended by young women, 


Why Is All This ? 


I. It is due to relaxation of the old 
religious influence, and the spread of 
purely secular education; and, the evil 
physical and national effects of alcohol 
have not been touched in a scientific way 
in the schools. 

2. It is due to the imitation of Western 
modes of living, The Japanese think the 
physical superiority and splendid powers 
of endurance of Americans and Europeans 
due to the use of meat and liquor, hence 
the use of drink has greatly increased. 

3. It is due to foreign travel and 
superficial observation of the life of the 
people of Europe and America. Obser- 
vations in England, France and Ger- 
many cause them to assume that drink is 
a vital part of the normal life of civilized 
people. 

4. It is due to the general increase in 
prosperity and the consequent increased 
use of money for luxuries and drink. 
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What Must Be Done About {t ? 


I. Public opinion must be educated 
as to the evil of drink and its consequences 
physical, moral and national. 

2. An educational program must be 
set up in the schools as touching the evils 
of drink presented from the scientific 
side. 

3. A popular case must be presented 
to the public through the Stereopticon 
and Moving pictures, 

4. A high class literature based on 
scientific facts and experience must be 
created. 

5. Public opinion must be organized 
among the educated and moral forces in 
order to bring the government into line— 
for the profits from this curse are now a 
part of the assets of the nation. 


What Can We Do In The Matter ? 


The lessons of the war and America’s 
great victory over drink, have led to the 
psychological moment to strike this evil. 

We must cooperate with the Japanese 
leaders with a high class program. We 
must furnish highly intelligent, sympathe- 
tic leadership and money through efficient 
and powerful organization, such as the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

The attack must begin at the top with 
a high class appeal to the public, and it 
must find its way into the schools and 
colleges, for 97 per cent of the young 
men are without religious convictions 
and their moral life is terribly menaced 
by drink and the social evil fostered 
by it. 

The forces at hand are the Federated 
Missions, the Federated Churches and ~ 
the Y.M.C.A., but all forces, no matter 
of what creed, must be united in this 
fight to save Japan. 

This disease, eating at the vitals of 
Japan, must be eradicated before Japan 
can be redeemed and made safe for a 
new world, 


JOHN CRAIG BALLAGH 


By WirtrAm Imsrie, D.D, 


On the fifteenth of November and in 
the seventy-eighth year of his age, John 
Craig Ballagh entered into the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. 

Mr. Ballagh first came to Japan in 
1872, at the instance of his brother Dr. 
James Ballagh, to take his place as a 
teacher in the Takashima Gakko, a 
school sustained by Mr. Kaemon Taka- 
shima, a man of marked enterprise and 
public spirit. In 1875, on his appoint- 
ment as a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Mr. Ballagh took 
charge of a school for boys which had 
been carried on by Mrs. Hepburn ina 
room connected with Dr. Hepburn’s 
Dispensary. This building, with tivo 
missionary residences, stood on the corner 
lot facing the canal on one side and the 
street in the rear of the Grand Hotel on 
the other. There were about twenty 
boys in the school; and in 1878 Mr, 
Ballagh had for his associate Dr. Knox, 

In 1880 the school was transferred to 
Tokyo and occupied a building erected 
for it on the end of No, 7 Tsukiji facing 
the river, Mr. Ballagh residing in the 
house next door on the corner. For his 
associates he then had Dr. McCauley and 
for some time Dr, Alexander also. The 
school was now called the Tsukiji Dai- 
gakko. In 1883, the school established 
in Yokohama in 1881 by the Mission of 
the Reformed Church with Dr. Wyckoff 
as Principal removed to Tokyo and was 
united with the Tsukiji Daigakko. The 
school so formed was given the name 
Itchi Eiwa Gakko. 

In 1886 the Itchi Eiwa Gakko and the 
Union Theological School (the Theolo- 
gical School sustained by the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches in America and 
the United Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land) were united as two Departments in 
the institution ever since known as Meiji 
Gakuin. In the Academic Department 
of Meiji Gakuin Mr. Ballagh taught for 
nearly thirty years. 

Thus for nearly forty years in all Mr. 
Ballagh gave, most gladly gave, the best 
that he had to the education of the boys 


and young men of Japan; and it is no 
wonder that he always thought of Meiji 
Gakuin as a father thinks of a child. 

But Mr. Ballagh had a part not only in 
the beginnings of Christian education in 
Japan; he had also a share in the found- 
ing of the Church of Christ in Japan 
(Nihon Christo Kyokwai). 

In May, 1876, the Mission of the 

Presbyterian Church addressed that of 
the Reformed Church as follows; ‘ We 
have long entertained the hope that a 
plan might be devised by which our 
respective missions should become fellow- 
workers in a common Presbytery, not 
connected ecclesiastically with any foreign 
body; and which would receive the 
warm approval of the Churches which 
we represent”, 
_ The negotiations following this pro- 
posal, in which the missionaries of the 
U. P. Church of Scotland also joined, 
continued for more than a year and 
resulted in the organization of the Nihon 
Christo Kyokwai in October 1877. 
There were many meetings of the Con- 
ference of the Missions, as it was then 
called; and it may be of interest to some 
to know that most of them were held in 
Ferris Seminary in the room that was 
then Mr. Miller’s Study, the room to the 
left on entering the Hall. These meet- 
ings greatly strengthened the friendships 
already existing and made possible and 
even easy things that would otherwise 
have been difficult and it may be im- 
possible. 

Of that group of fourteen missionaries, 
of whom all but two have now passed 
within the veil, Mr. Ballagh was one; 
and to have been one of that group he 
always counted among the privileges and 
joys of his life. It is not strange then 
that he always thought of the little 
Church of Christ in Japan with the faith 
and hope and love that never fail. 

In the House of the Lord there are 
those who fill the place of door-keepers, 
others who serve tables, Their work 
may be done quietly and without obser- 
vation ; but it is constant ; and when done 


~ 
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with intelligence and fidelity and courtesy, 
indispensable. To this class belongs of 
right the Treasurer of a large mission ; 
and when the remembrance of Mr. Ballagh 
grows faint, as the remembrance of all 
must grow faint and at last fade away, 
probably the last thought of him to grow 
faint will be the thought of him as 
Treasurer of the Mission. He was its 
Treasurer for more than forty years. 

As a teacher, it is likely that authorities 
in Pedagogy having a due sense of their 
responsibilities would have regarded him 
as somewhat old-fashioned; but many 
of his old students remember him 
with affection and a deep sense of in- 
debtedness. In the early days, when 
conditions were somewhat different from 
those now to be met with, he was very 
intimate with his boys; and neither then 
nor Jater has there ever been a teacher in 
Japan who had a greater joy than he 
when he heard that his boys were walking 
in the truth. More than once I have 
heard him tell of the hour when Mr. 
Tada, who has recently been invited to 
the Presidency of Meiji Gakuin, told 
him that he had accepted Christ as his 
Saviour. 

In a true sense it may be said that Mr, 
Ballagh was a man of one book ; and like 
his brother, Dr. James Ballagh, he made 
it his custom to read that One Book 
through regularly from the beginning to 
the end. To him it was all profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness. Nor did he 
need any argument to convince him that 
it was the word of God. For he himself 
heard the voice of God speaking to him 
in it; and he knew that the reading of it 
was able to make one wise unto salvation. 
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To this it should be added that if there 
was one other thing more that was 
characteristic of his manner of thought 
as a Christian it was a looking for the 
blessed hope and appearing of the glory 
of our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. He was constantly searching 
diligently what time or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ did point unto, 
when it testified beforehand of the suffer- 
ings of Christ and the glories that should 
follow them. 

The funeral services, as was most fit- 
ting, were held in the Chapel of Meiji 
Gakuin. They were conducted by Dr. 
Reischauer, Dr, Ibuka reading the nine- 
tieth Psalm in Japanese. The distinctive 
feature of the congregation that assembled 
was the number of the older as compared 
with the younger graduates and members 
of the missionary community. One 
generation goeth and another cometh, 
That was the thought that naturally rose 
in the minds of those present, and then 
followed its companion, I must work the 
works of Him that sent me while it is 
day. 

In the cemetery of Zuishoji, the temple 
on the ascent overlooking the little valley 
to the west of Meiji Gakuin, there is a 
lot belonging to the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Church Missions. There are 
the graves of Dr. and Mrs. Wyckoff, so 
long Mr. Ballagh’s associates ; and there, 
in that old Buddhist burying ground, 
beside the grave of Mrs. Ballagh, Mr. 
Ballagh was buried. Buried; but as he 


himself would have said, In confident and 
joylul expectation of a great Day of the 
Lord, when there shall come to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory. 
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PERSONALS 


Rey. W. A. Davis, M. E. Church South, returned 
to his home in Healdsbury, Califcrnia, in September 
on account of the serious illness of one of his sons. 


Miss Agnes Stewart, sister of Rev. S. A. Stewart of 
Hiroshima, arrived in October to spend several 
months in Japan. 

Bishop W. R. Lambuth, who is in charge of the 
Missions of the M. E. Church South in the Orient, 
will sail on December 23 for California to visit his 
family. 

Rev. and Mrs. T. W. B. Demaree and _ their 
daughter Alice are due to arrive from America on 
December 23. 


Miss N. B. Games of Hiroshima is spending several 
weeks in Korea in the interest of Christian work 
among Japanese in Korea. 


The latest recruits tothe forces of the Japan 
Mission of the Reformed Church in the United States 
are Rey. and Mrs. W. Carl Nugent, who arrived on 
the “ Nile” on October 21, and Rey. and Mrs, Israel 
G. Nace and infant son George William, who reach- 
ed Japan on the China on November 18, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nugent’s address is c/o Dr. A. Oltmans, Meiji 
Gakuin, Shirokane, Shiba, Tokyo, and that of the 
Naces is 1912 Shimo Shibuya, Tokyo Fu. Both Mr. 
and Mrs, Nugent and Mr. and Mrs. Nace are attend- 
ing the Japanese Language School. 


Miss Elsa Schumacher of Newark, Jersey, has 
arrived to take on the duties of Office Secretary of the 
National office of the Y.M.C.A. She is making her 
home in 22 Gochome, Fujimicho, Kojimachi, Tokyo, 


Mr, and Mrs. F. H. Brown returned to Japan on 
the “ China”? November 18. Mr. Brown will resume 
his duties as National Physical Director of the 
Y.M.C.A. They are temporarily residing at 22A 
Biuff, Yokohama. 


Miss Ruth Ragan, of the Y.W.C.A., has returned 
from furlough in America after an absence of three 
years. 

Miss Leona O. Scott of Denver, Colorado, arrived 
in October, to be the Office Executive of the Japan 
National Committee. 


Miss Clara Armstrong has recently come to the staff 
of the Tokyo Assogiation as special girls’ worker. 


The new workers of the Y.W.C.A. who are now in 
Language School are: Miss Grace McGregor, Miss 
Edna Wiser, Miss Sally Ferris, and Miss Leila Lacey. 


Miss Mary Edgar of Canada is in Japan for three 
months, in the interest of pageantry work in the 
Association. 

Rey, C. W. Browbaker, PhD., DD, General Sun- 
day School Secretary of the United Brethren in 
Christ Church, returned to the United States on the 
“ Kashima Maru” on November 11. Dr. Browbaker 
was a delegate to the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention and after the Convention gave his time to 
visiting and speaking in the United Brethren church- 
es in Japan. ; 

Among the recent arrivals in Japan for work in the 
Lutheran Mission are Rey. and Mrs. Geo, W. Schil- 
linger of Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Schillinger 
are located at Kumamoto where Mr. Schillinger is 
teaching in Kyushu Gakuin. 


fOn account of the illness of Mrs. Kipps it was 
necessary for Rey. and Mrs. M. M. Kipps and family 
of Toyohashi to return to America in October. 


Rey. and Mrs. E, T. Horn and family, who have 
been in America for a year and a half on furlough, 
returned to Japan November 13 and are now loca'ed 
at Kumamoto. Mr. Horn will teach in Kyushu 
Gakuin. 


Miss Martha B, Akard of Fukuoka returned to 
Japan in the early fall, after a year and a half in 
America on furlough. Miss Akard is located at her 
old address in Fukuoka. 


Miss Maude Powlas has removed from Fukuoka to 
Kumamoto, where she will give her time especially 
to eleemosynary work. 


Rev. and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller have moved from 
Fukuoka to Kumamoto, 388 Shinyashiki, under 
appointment for work at Kyushu Gakuin. 


During the night of November 15 the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission, Nagano, was destroyed by fire. Only part 
of the contents of the house were saved. 


Rev. F. and Mrs Ainsworth of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission, stationed at Toyama, expect to 
sail for home on the Korea Maru at the end of 
December. 


On October 15 Dr. C.J.L. Bates was inducted into 
the office of President of the Kwansei Gakuin at 
Kobe. Dr. R. C. Armstrong succeeds Dr. Bates as 
Superintendent of the Central Tabernacle Mission in 
Hengo, Tokyo, 


Rey. J. W. Saunby, D.D., has greatly improved in 
health since going to Kamakura at the beginning of 
October. Dr. and Mrs. Saunby expect to return to 
Cananda in April next. 


Rey. M. M. Whiting, of the Kwansei Gakuin, has 
made a very rapid recovery from his serious illness, 
and expects soon to be able to resume his work in the 
school, 


The Mission of the Reformed Church in America 
looks forward to the arrival of Rev. A. W. Harvey, a 
Canadian, who will teach in the Meiji Gakuin. 


Rey. Albertus Pieters is due to return in January, 
His location is indicated for Fukuoka, tho he may 
tarry in Oita for a while. Mrs. Pieters will not ac- 
company him, but will remain in Holland, Michigan, 
until next fall. 


Mrs. A. Walvoord, formerly of Nagasaki, is now 
in Holland, Michigan, with her daughters. She is 
acting as matron of the women’s dormitory of Hope 
College. 


Rev. David Van Strien has finally severed his 
connection with the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Church in America, Mr. Van Strien had 
acquired an excellent command of the Japanese 
language. The loss of so ready a speaker should be 
keenly felt. 

The announcement comes rather late, but the 
address of Dr. H. V. S. Peeke is no longer 10 Shimo 
Osaki Machi, but Meiji Gakuin. Rev. and Mrs. H. 
V. E. Stegeman now occupy their former residence. 
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Mr. Stegeman is in charge*of evangelistic work in 
Gotenyama, Tokyo, and in Izu. 

Mr. and Mrs. Revenall, of Spartanburg, 5S.C., 
parents of Mrs. C. Darby Fulton, are in Okazaki for 
a year visiting Mr. and Mrs. Fulton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brady, of Statesville, N.C., are spend- 
ing the winter with their son J. H. Brady and family 
in Susaki, Tosa. 

Miss Annie V. Patten, formerly of Okazaki, has, 
returned afier three years at home and is now located 
in Toyohashi. 

Wentworth F. Myers, son of Dr. and Mrs. H. W. 
Myers, passed through Japan recently on his way to 
Manila where he is with the International Banking 
Corporation. 

Miss Clapp of Doshisha Girls’ School received 
recently by cable the sad news of the death of her 
father. 

Rey. Thomas Gamble of South Africa, formerly of 
the L.M.S, and now in co nection with a South 
Africa Mission Board, spent several days recently in 
Kyoto preaching once at the foreign service. 


Justice Maclaren, Chairman of the Eighth World’s 
Sunday School Convention, and Miss Maclaren have 
returned home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, the latter the official re- 
presentative of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Canada, attended the Sunday School Convention. 
After visiling the stations in China they will rcturn 
to Japan to make a study of the work here. 


Miss Nixon of Vancouver, an officer of the W M.S. 
of Canada, has returned home after having spent 
several months in visiting the Mission station here. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hurlburt of Vernon, B.C., who have 
been the guests of Mrs. Hurlburt’s sister, Miss Helen 
Hurd of Ueda, for the past few months, have return- 
ed home. 

Miss Atkins and Miss Walden of Toronto attended 
the S.S. Convention. Miss Wald n is a niece of 
Miss Cartmell, founder of the Azabu Girls’ School. 
They passed through Japan about November 20 on 
their way home. 

Miss Florence Bird of the Canadian Mission, who 
was stationed at Shizuoka, has returned home on 
account of illness. 

Miss Grace Norman, daughter of Dr. Norman of 
Nagano, who successfully passed her matricu!ation 
examinations for Toronto University, is teaching 
English and music in the Azabu Girls’ School this 
year. 

Miss Annie Allen has moved from Azabu to the 
new factory girl’s home (Aiceikwan) at 380, Sunahara, 
Yanagishima, Kameido. Her mother, Mrs. James 
Allen, of Toronto, is spending the winter with her. 


Miss M. Stap'es and Miss Alice Strothard returned 
from furlough in September. The former is station- 
ed in Azabu and the latter in Shizuoka. 


Misses Bar, Greenback, and Hambly of the Canad- 
ian Methodist Mission arrived in Japan in September 
and are attending the Language School. 

Mrs. J. K. McCauley goes on furlough before the 
erd of the year. She will make her home during 
furlough with her sister and other relatives in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. T. T. Alexander and daughter, Miss 
Mary Alexander of the Women’s College, take up 
their home in the residence formerly occupied by 
Mrs. McCauley at Tsunohazu. 

Rey. and Mrs. H. M. Landis returned to Japan on 
Nov. 6. Their Mission and many other friends 
rejoice that though health reasons have compelled 
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their retirement from active service they are not, as 
so many, detained at home but enabled, under a 
special action of their Board, to return to Japan with 
freedom to make their own plans for location and 
residence. Mr. and Mrs. Landis are for the present 
with Dr. D. A. Murray at Meiji Gakuin. 

Miss Mary D. McDonald reached Yokohama on 
Novy. 6 after an absence of four years from Japan and 
is again at Joshi Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Dr. C. Noss has returned from St. Luke’s Hespital, 
Tokyo, to his home in Wakamatsu after his long 
fight with typhoid fever. 

Donald E. Dunlop, second son of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
G. Dunlop, has been heard from in the Philippine 
Islands. His schooling was interrupted by illness at 
the end of his preparatory course and he followed 
the sea for some time in a Shipping Hoard vessel on 
the West Indies route. He is now in the U. S. army, 
in the province of Bengue!, north of Manila. 

Miss Hansen, Sendai, expected from furlough this 
autumn, has been delayed by illness and has been in 
hospital in Kansas City. Miss L A. | ind ay hopes 
to return from furlough by the end of the year. 

Rev. A. Ankeney is spending his furlough year in 
study at Union Seminary, New York. 

Miss Read, sister of Dr. Rachel Read, is a special 
teacher of English in Miyagi Girls’ School, Sendai, 
this term and is living with Miss Gerhard. 

Rey. A. Youngren and tamily of Osaka returned 
on furlough by the Kashima Maru. 
will be 415 West Drarus St., Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 

Rey. R. W. Millican and family who have recently 
returned from furlough are now located at 1921 
Hiden Cho, Tennoji, Osaka. 

Miss Lillian O. Pickens has been appointed to 
assist in the work at Osaka. 

Miss Gertrude DeL. Aylard has recently joined the 
mission. Both may be addressed as above. 

Rey. H. H. Wagner, having finished his work at 
the Tokyo Language School, has with his family 
moved to Sumato, Awaji to take up work there. : 

Dr. and Mrs. William Axling sai’ed for fu irlough 
on December 4th. 

Miss M. B. Griffiths of the M. E. Woman’s Boar’, 
after an absence of seven years, has relurned to the 
field, and been stationed at Sapporo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gurrey Binford of the Friends 
Mission have gone on furlough, t! eir present address 
being 628 Fern Avenue, Wichita, Kas. 

It is gratifying to learn that Wilson Cca‘es, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Coates of Hamamatsu, has 
recently won tl.e Rhodes Scholarship fiom British 
Co!umbia. 

Rey. and Mrs. W. E. Towson, of the M. E. South 
Mission, after an absence from the field of fourteen 
years, are again in Japan, now stationed in Kyoto. 

Miss Siiri Usitalo, of the Finnish Lutheran Mission 
has returned to Japan after an absence of nearly five 
years in Finland. Her present address is 2805 Nishi 
Sugamo Machi, Tokyo Fu. 

Miss Rose Hytonen of this same Mission has recent- 
ly been married in Jronwood, Michigan, to Rey. K. 
Salonen, Professor in the Lutheran Seminary there. 
T.ey are expected to come to Japan soon to re- 
enforce the Finnish Mission here. 


DIED 


Ballagh. On Noy. 15th, at Kamakura, Mr. John 
C. Ballagh of Presbyterian Mission, Tokyo. 

Correll. On Dec. 3rd, in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyc, Miss Ethel Correll of the Protestant Episcopal 
Mission, Sendai. 


Their address - 
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RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING MRS. 
M. N. WYCKOFF 


““Whereas, it pleased the Lord to 
call home suddenly, on Sunday even- 
ing, October 17th, 1920, our beloved 
sister and fellow-worker Mrs. M. N. 
Wyckoff. 

We, the members of the “ Kozensha ” 
(Society for work among lepers) hereby 
desire to express our gratitude to God 
for the long life of useful service granted 
to Mrs. Wyckoff in Japan; 

We record with deep appreciation her 
devotion and unfailing sympathy for the 


work among lepers in which she was 
engaged with us for so many years; 

We express our heartfelt sympathy 
with her remaining children and with 
other relatives. 

We resolve that the above be spread 
upon our minutes; that a copy be sent 
to Mrs. J. E. Hail, daughter of Mrs. 
Wyckcff, and that the same be offered to 
the Japan Evance.ist for publication, 


Tor the Committee, 
A. OLTMANS, 


THE LEPERS’ CHRISTMAS 


-Atatime when all Christians rejoice 
at the prospect of again celebrating the 
birth of the Savicr who brought the 
great Glad Tidings to earth, and when 
our gratitude for the “unspeakable gift ” 
is reflected in the love-tokens we bestow 
upon one another, it is most fitting that 
our beneficence should also find an ex- 
pression in helpfulness to the unfortunate 
who. tho not of our ‘ Kith and Kin”, 
yet are truly our fellow beings, our 
brothers and sisters in the wider sense of 
humanity’s oneness. And of these un- 
fortunates, these ‘‘shut-ins”, none are 
more unfortunate or more hopelessly 
shut in than those afflicted with the 
dreadful disease of leprosy. 

The “‘Kozensha ” or Society for leper 
work in Japan yearly attempts to put a 
bit of cheer into the seventy lepers at the 
Meguro Christian Hospital and the five 
hundred or more leper patients at the 
Government Hospital in Higashi Mura- 
yama, by providing for them some little 
Christmas presents, they themselves pre- 
paring the programs and the decorations 
for the celebration meetings. 


Our friends have each year been kind 
enough to enable us to do this without 
drawing on our ordinary funds for the 
carrying on of our Christian work in 
these institutions. We hope to get the 
same generous assistance this year, and 
any gift for this purpose may be sent to 
the undersigned and will be duly 
acknowledged. 

Any amount contributed over and 
above what is needed for the Christmas 
celebrations will be devoted to the general 
work of the Society. This work also is 
in great need, the more so because of the 
recent rise in prices. An extra appro: 
priation for this year’ recently made by 
the “ Mission to Lepers”’, under whose 
auspices the work is carried on, tem- 
porarily relieves the situation somewhat, 
and we are very grateful for this timely 
help. 


A. OLTMANS, 
Hon. Secy.-Treas, 


“ Furikae Chokin ” 
No. Tokyo 29625. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE 


Early in the present year the subscription price of the JAPAN 
EVANGELIST was increased from three to four yen, and the hope was 
_expressed that subscribers would instruct the Kyo Bun Kwan to place 
the additiotial yen charge against them. A few subscribers have sent in 
such instructions. But we have reason to believe that there are many 
more who are willing to have the charge made against them, but have not 
taken the trouble to inform the publishers to that effect. We therefore are 
asking the Kyo Bun Kwan to make such an additional charge to all 
subscribers, with the clear understanding that if any objection is offered, 
the charge will be cancelled. We think that this accords with the desire 
of our constituency. The increased charge was made necessary by the 
enlarged cost of production, simply in the matter of printing and paper. 
There are practically no editorial expenses connected with the production 


of the magazine. 


FEpwin T, IGLEnarrt, 


Chairman of Committee. 


‘SPECIAL OFFER OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA TO MISSIONARIES 


Being very much interested in the 
temperance cause in Japan the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, Westerville, 
Ohio, U.S.A., will be glad to send to any 
missionary applying for same, without 
charge, a copy of the latest Year Book 
and other literature bearing upon the 
temperance and prohibition question. 
This offer is made largely possible through 
the efforts of Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington, 
one of the national officials of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and also General Secretary 


of the World League Against Alcoholism. 
It is hoped that every missionary in 
Japan might take advantage of this offer 
and receive from America helpful in- 
formation concerning prohibition, Of 
course, included in this offer are any 
Japanese ministers, missionaries, or tem- 
perance workers who read English, and 
this offer applies to missionaries and 
workers of any denomination who desire 
to avail themselves of it, 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR 1921 


International Sunday School Lessons. 


Peloubet’s Select Notes for 1921 .... ... ... 4.40 Post .12 


Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide for 1921 sei x AMG! “ff Aa 
The Gist of the Lesson (Torrey) for 1921 «.. . «90 4, .04 
Wilde’s Bible Pictures (Illustrating the Inter- 
national S, S, Lessons—go subjects)... ... 2:00 5, sae 
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15 of tore, cach (persquarter) 2" 22 08 aaa 
Teacher’s Quarterly (in Japanese)... ... «+ 125. eo a 
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Assorted Picture Cards. 


E. have a stock of the famous Perry Pictures which we wish to 
dispose of quickly. These ere the popular size—5,x 7 inches 
—and would make fine presents for students. Slightly shelf wom. 


As this is a clearance line, we can’ make no special 


selections. In lots of 100 (value ¥ 10.) . . . . ... ¥ 3.00 


| KYO BUN KWAN 
_.1 SHICHOME, GINZA, TOKYO. 
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